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From  letter  of  Rev.  R.  Thackwell,  Unballa,  India ,  January  8,  1903. 


Dr.  Lucas  writing  to  me  a  day  or  two  ago  says:  '  I  have  charge  Oj. 
this  part  of  Allahabad  dist.  south  of  Jumna,  and  only  one  mission  works  in  these 
three  tahsils.  Here  are  365000  people,  and  one  preacher  and  hxs  wife^ among  them. 
We  have  scores  of  villages  with  over  500,  and  7  with  over  2000  population, 
am  the  only  missionary  for  these  365,000,  with  one  preacher  living  south  n.  the 
Jumna.  It  is  heartrending.  Can  nothing  more  be  done  than  we  are  doing  to  get 
labourers  both  here  and  from  America?  Only  the  Lord  can  give  them,  but  this  is 

in  answer  to  definite  prayer  and  effort. 

England  sent  200,000  men  to  South  Africa,  and  would  have  sent  *-00,000  Eore 
if  needed, °while  India  must  be  largely  evangelized  by  Indians;  yet  with  Christian 
Colleges  in  America  pouring  out  thousands  of  students  every  year,  and  with 
Christians  possessing  crores  of  dollars,  ought  we  not  to  incite(?,  in  an  appeal 
to  these  young  men  and  rich  Christians  to  invest  their  lives  and  money  in  the 
evangelization  of  India?” 


Mxtract  from  Letter  of  Rev.  H. 


G.  Velte, 


On  the  Red  Sea,  S.  3.  Circassia,  April  15th, 1903 


I  believe  there  never  has  been  a  more  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  our  Mission  in  the  Punjab  than  the  present.  Trie  call  is  coming  to 
us  from  God  in  a  very  clear  manner,  the  call  to  evangelise  the  great 
masses  in  our  districts  and  villages  who  remain  almost  wholly  un¬ 
touched.  Before  leaving  Lanore,  I  drew  up  a  statistical  table, show¬ 
ing  the  population  by  villages  and  towns, the  number  of  villages  and 
towns  which  God  has  placed  in  our  care.  This  statement  will  be 
sent  to  you  by  the  Mission;  probably  by  this  or  the  next  mail, and 
a  careful  examination  of  trie  facts  w ill  show  that  we  are  not  reach¬ 
ing  more  than  l/2cth  of  tne  people  for  wnom  we  are  responsible.  The 
Mission,  the  Presbyteries,,  the  Churches,  missionaries  and  native 
preachers  have  been  deeply  stirred  up  over  this  matter, and  are  earn¬ 
estly  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  faces  us.  Gur  duty  is 
clear.  Things  cannot  remain  as  they  are.  .as  we  stand  at  present  we 
are  utterly  unable  to  evangelise  tiie  people  committed  to  our  care 
within  the  present  generation  .  Only  3  or  4  of  our  missionaries  are 
free  to  give  their  whole  time  to  village  work.  Tne  rest  are  occupi¬ 
ed  with  the  work  of  institutions,  organisation,  management  of  sta¬ 
tions,  etc.  These  institutions,  no  doubt,  are  necessary;  we  cannot 
close  them  now  that  they  are  in  operation.  Yet,  so  long  as  we  leave 
the  villages  untouched , and  neglected  9C  p.  c.  of  the  population,  we 
need  expect  little  result  from  the  work  in  our  institutions.  1 t  is 
the  District  work  which  is  the  most  promising, which  has  been  the 
most  fruitful.  Four-fifths  of  our  converts  are  the  result  of  this 
work.  Me  snail  be  making  a  terrible  mistake  if  we  fail  to  cast  our 
nets  where  tne  fishes  can  be  caught;  in  the  villages  and  among  the 


low  caste  population  .  This  is  a  work  we ''have  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped;  the  greater  part  of  our  force  has  been  absorbed  by  our 
institutions,  our  Schools,  Orphanages,  the  College, the  Seminary,  by 


our  Hospitals, and  even  dispensaries,  and  by  our  Station  work.  We 
are  not  reacning  l/2cth  number  of  our  villages, and  in  how  many  we  do 
reach  is  the  work  done  thoroughly?  It  is  thus  clear  there  must  be 
a  new  departure  .  Nor  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  the  missionaries 
on  the  field  alone.  We  need  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  Church  at 
home.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  unless  the  Church  greatly  increases  the  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  on  the  field.  Each  of  the  following  districts  need  at  least 
two  additional  men;-  Saharanpur,  Ambala,  Jullundur,  Ferozepore .  La¬ 
hore  should  have  three, and  Dehra  one.  I  would  suggest  that  as  many 
of  tne  men  now  on  the  field  be  set  free  for  district  wor k,  and  tnat 
a  half  a  dozen  young  men  be  sent  out  by  the  Board  to  take  charge  oi 
our  schools, or  to  do  work  in  the  College.  Tnese  men  need  not  be  or¬ 
dained  men,  or  men  who  have  passed  through  a  seminary.  If  you  can 
find  men  like  Frame  and  Fleming.  I  believe  they  ought  to  oe  sent 
out  under  a  special  agreement , say  for  3  years,  or  5  years  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  this  way  some  four  or  five  men  might  be  relieved 
of  many  of  their  present  duties, and  enabled  to  spend  the  whole  of 
tne  cold  season  in  the  villages.  Then, of  course,  we  need  more  na¬ 
tive  (Indian)  workers, men  of  the  stamp  of  Dr.  Chatterjee,  ci  Li . 

Up pal ,  of  Mr.  Falibuddin.  Dr.  Chatter jee’s  work  has  been  more 
fruitful  than  that  of  any  of  the  missionaries.  There  are  not  many 
rich  men, but  I  believe  we  can  find  more  if  we  want  them  ana  pray 
for  them, ana  they  ought  all  to  be  set  free  for  this  xesy  busy  evan¬ 
gelistic  work, and  not  allowed  to  bury  themselves  in  a  Station  or  in 


an 


institution.  What  is  greatly  needed  now 


is  for  us  all  to  push  out 


into  the  villages, and  to  follow  up  more  thoroughly  the  work  done  in 
our  towns, and  in  order  that  this  may  be  ac compl ished, men  must  be  set 
free  to  preach  the  gospel, to  meet  and  work  with  enquirers, to  follow 
up  the  impression  made  on  those  who  are  seeking  after  the  truth.  I 
believe  the  outlook  in  India,  and  especially  in  the  Punjab  has  never 
been  more  hopeful.  The  work  is  full  of  encouragement , end  the  op¬ 
portunities  are  great,  how  is  the  time  for  us  to  act, and  I  hope  this 
great  subject  will  be  brought  before  the  Assembly  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing, and  that  the  appeal  made  by  the  Church  and  the  missionary  body 
in  India  will  be  fully  considered.  I  only  wish  I  could  be  present. 
However,  I  snail  pray  that  God  may  guide  us  all  and  lead  u  s  to  the 
right  solution  of  this  great  problem. 


Extract  from  letter  from 
C,  S.  Hood, 

Coining,  II.  1.  April  5,  1SG4. 

'ion  may  think  it  strange  this  does  not  come  to  you  through  our  darning  k.urch, 
but  worldliness  has  so  long  eaten  up  the  life  of  even  our  minister  in  this  Church  that 
what  is  left  is  only  a  cold  formalism.  There  is  some  effort  to  support  kissiom  (the 
ladies  doing  fine)  but.  what  is  done  is  given  or  relied  upon  a  passport  to  the  ball  room 
and  card  table.  1  have  not  withheld  my  share  to  our  collection  (nearly  1/lC  out  of  a 
35d  church  memberships  I  do  not  mention  this  with  one  little  thought  of  boasting,  God 
knows  there  is  no  room  for  that,  but  until  an.  out  ana  out  man  of  God  is  called  who  has 
the  courage  and  who  the  world  of  spirit  will  give  I  shall  give  direct  moee  than  I  have, 
^ou  should  know  the  state  of  churches  that  make  qiiite  a  showing  in  the  records  but  are 
dead  and  the  trouble  is  not  half  as  much  with  the  people  as  with  those  that  have  vowed  to 
feed  and.  shelter  the  flock  of  Cod.  My  heart  is  heavy  with  sorrow  when  I  look  a£  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  home  churches  and  made  glafl  as  I  look  over  the  waters  to  the  foreign  work. 

But  unless  the  base  cf  supplies  are  well  maintained  where  shall  the  large  help 

to 

every  land  need^come  from\  I  do  pray  that  God  will  more  and  more  open  you  month  asd 
this  tide  of  worldliness  . 

This  letter  is  taking  too  much  of  your  time  but  how  can  our  Boards  know  what 
to  expect  or  do  only  as  they  get  the  submurged  voice  of  the  layety  once  acxi  in  a  while. 


' 


kn/. 


From  The  N.-c  Herald  and  S.  C.  and  0.  Gazette. 

WOLVES  I’M  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING t 

No  little  commotion  was  created  among  the  missionaries  as 
well  as  among  the  local  officials  of  Shaojising  recently  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  a  bogus  branch  of  the  Shanghai  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  had  been  organized  there,  and  that  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  rapidly  filling  their  pockets  with  the  hard-earned  "cash” 

of  the  local  gullables  The  organization  had  been  running  since 
last  March,  and  was  very  prosperous,  having  something  over  SCO  names 
on  its  membership  list  for  each  of  which  the  association  had  deceived 
a  liberal  "entrance  fee".  Besides  the  membership  fee  there  were 
initiation  fees,  and  monthly  dues,  making  it  a  rather  expensive  and 
seclusive  society.  And  as  its  object,  as  set  forth  in  some  of  its 
announcements,  was  for  "literayy,  traveling  and  scientific  »  purpo¬ 
ses,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  was  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  shanghai,  it  is  not  strange  that  over  three  hundred 
of  Shaohsingites  were  swindled  out  of  a  few  dollars  each. 

The  story  as  told  the  writer  is  something  like  this:  Early 
last  Spring  a  certain  foreigner  of  Shanghai  conceived  the  notion  th#t 
if  one  might  only  organize  a  great  number  of  "Mutual  Benefit"  socie¬ 
ties  throughout  China,  for  the  aid  and  protection  as  well  as  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  enlightenment  of  Chinese  merchants,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  the  supreme  head,  and  ruler  of  the  system  of  societies,  not 
only  would  he  be  doing  the  Chinese  a  great  service,  but  would  be  feath¬ 
ering  his  own  nest  at  the  same  time.  How  earnestly  this  scheme  en¬ 
tered  into  his  thought,  is  not  known,  but  a  little  later  some  of  his 


Chinese  friends  are  said  to  have  obtained,  glimpses  of  this  wonderful 


plan,  with  the  Shaohsing  Y.  H.  C.A.  as  the  result,* 

It  is  known,  however,  that  a  foreigner  has  been  asking  permiss¬ 
ion  of  the  American  and  British  Consul s-General  in  Shanghai  to  or¬ 
ganize  similar  societies  in  this  part  of  China,  but  that  such  permiss- 

4 

ion  has  been  stoutly  refused.  Whether  or  not  this  same  foreigner 


had  anything  to  do  with  the  Chaohsing  organisation  is  not  known.  But 
that  some  one  well  acquainted  wi$h  the  methods  and  work  of  the  jr.  M* 
C*  A.  had  a  guiding  hand  in  the  matter  is  plainly  shown.  They  even 
w  ent  so  far  as  to  Issue  membership  tickets  after  the  manner  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  told  the  holders  of  these  tickets  that  they  could 
present  them  at  any  Young  Hen’s  Christian  Association  in  the  world 
and  receive  without  further  cost  to  the  holder,  all  the  privileges 
and  benefits  of  that  Association.  Several  such  tickets  have  been 


presented  at  the  Association  Rooms  in  Shanghai,  and  needless  to  say 
the  holders  thereof  met  only  with  disappointment. 

The  worst  phase  of  the  matter, however,  is  that  the  promoters 
of  the  fraudulent  association  have  been  using  the  name  of  the  Shajig- 
hai  Y.  H.  c.  A.  with  the  same  titles  for  their  officers  and  the  same 
kind  of  announcements,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  increasing  their 
membership  by  thus  giving  the  organization  a  stable  appearance. 

And  now  that  the  true  character  of  the  society  is  known,  great  indig¬ 
nation  reigns  among  those  v\ho  have  paid  in  their  money  and  been  so 
cleverly  swindled. 

At  last  report  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Shanghai  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  had  caused  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  to  be  arrested, 
and  had  asked  the  American  Cons 11  at  Hangchow  to  request  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  close  up  the  bogus  association’s  rooms  in  Shaohsing 
and  to  cause  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  organizers  of  the  affair 
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such  a ttei.pt s  to  defraud  the  Chinese  people,  always  have  a 
tendency  to  embitter  them  against  everything  foreign  and  especially 
against  the  foreigner 1 s  religion.  And  when  a  foreigner  takes  a 
nand  in  some  such  swindling  scheme  as  the  above,  more  Chinese  are  made 
to  hate  and  revile  the  Occidental  than  all  the  missionaries  in  China 
can  win  over  to  Christianity  in  ten  year 1 s  time.  The  foreigner^ 

implicated  m  the  matter,  if  there  was  one,  is  the  man  who  ought  to 
be  punished. 
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President  Tedt  on.  Foreign  Missions 

Address  Before  the  Washington  Laymen’s 
Missionary  Convention  November  li,  1909 


Ambassador  Bryce’s 
Bugle  Call  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Men 


I  was  led  into  the  Philippines  by  another 
— by  that  sweet  nature,  that  most  engaging 
character,  that  lovely  man,  William  McKin¬ 
ley.  I  know  what  actuated  him,  and  I  know 
that  the  same  spirit  that  actuated  him,  in¬ 
fluenced  us  all,  his  successor,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  his  Secretary  Elihu  Root,  and  all 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  under 
those  great  men.  In  the  control  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  those  islands  I  first  became  aware 
of  the  importance  of  foreign  missions. 

And  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  there  is  a 
strong  analogy  between  the  spirit  that  leads 
a  nation  into  what  we  have  done  In 
Cuba,  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the 
Philippines,  and  that  movement,  which 
I  am  glad  to  see  growing  stronger,  is 
the  movement  in  favor  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions. 

Philippines  Are  An  Example 

The  Philippine  Islands  themselves 
are  an  example  of  what  ancient  for¬ 
eign  missions  could  do.  The  Filip¬ 
pinos  are  the  only  race  in  the  Orient 
that  are  Christians,  and  they  were 
made  so  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  earnest  effort  of  Augustinian  and 
Franciscan  Friars.  The  Friars  taught 
them  the  agricultural  arts,  and  led 
them  on  to  a  peaceful  religious  life. 

They  did  not  believe  in  too  much  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  Filippinos  and  they  did 
not  believe  in  bringing  them  into  too 
close  union  with  the  European  na¬ 
tions.  They  thought  there  was  a  good 
deal  that  they  might  learn  there  that 
would  hurt  them,  (laughter)  and  they 
preferred  to  keep  them — I  do  not  mean 
all  of  them,  but  all  but  a  selected  few, 
in  a  state  of  tutelage— Christian  tute¬ 
lage. 


Deeply  interested  in  the  Washington  Con¬ 
vention,  Ambassador  James  Bryce  of  Eng¬ 
land  attended  every  session  for  which  he  was 
able  to  leave  the  affairs  of  state.  He  sat  on 
the  platform  at  the  closing  session  at  the 
New  National  Theatre. 

In  a  short  address  he  made  one  of  the 
strongest  calls  for  the  men  of  America  to 
assume  their  responsibility  to  the  non-Chris¬ 
tian  nations  that  was  issued. 

“What  I  want  to  put  to  you,”  he  said,  “is 
the  special  urgency  at  this  moment  of  your 
endeavoring  to  fulfill  your  responsibility  to 
the  heathen  world.  I  see  at  the  head 
of  the  program  of  the  Washington 
Convention  that  your  watchword  is 
THE  EVANGELIZATION  OF  THE 
WORLD  IN  THIS  GENERATION. 
Now,  why  in  this  generation?  I  want 
to  give  you  a  reason  for  the  great  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  question. 

“The  moment  which  we  are  now  liv¬ 
ing  is  a  critical  moment,  or  perhaps  the 
most  critical  moment  there  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  non-Chris¬ 
tian  races — most  significant  and  weigh¬ 
ty  upon  their  fate  and  their  future.  In 
this  time  of  ours  the  European  races 
have  obtained  the  control  of  nearly  the 
whole  world,  and  influence  over  even 
those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  they 
do  not  exercise  political  control. 

“Our  material  civilization  is  perme¬ 
ating  every  part  of  the  world,  and  tell¬ 
ing  as  it  never  told  before  upon  every 
one  of  the  non-Christian  races.  It  is 
transforming  the  conditions  of  life. 
They  in  their  countries  are  being  ex¬ 
ploited  as  never  before.  Means  of 
transportation  are  being  introduced  as 
they  never  were  before,  which  enable 
foreigners  to  pass  freely  among  them, 
and  which  are  completely  breaking  up 
and  destroying  the  old  organization 
and  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  that 
existed  among  them. 

“Under  this  shock  not  only  the  ma¬ 
terial  conditions  of  their  life,  but  also 
their  traditions  and  beliefs,  their  old 
customs,  and  everything  that  was  associated 
with  them,  and  depended  upon  their  beliefs 
and  their  customs  is  rapidly  crumbling  away 
and  disappearing.  Their  morality,  such  as  it 
was,  was  associated  with  their  beliefs  and 
traditions.  This  we  are  destroying.  This 
must  perish  under  the  shock  and  impact  of 
the  stronger  civilization,  which  we  have 
brought  with  us. 

“This  is  the  time  for  us  to  give  them  the 
one  supreme  gift,  which  the  world  has  ever 
received,  and  in  which  we  believe  the  safety 
and  future  hope  of  the  world  lie,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  life  and  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
( Continued  on  page  4,  column  3) 


But  that  which  they  wrought  has 
been  to  our  great  advantage  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  problems  which  we  are  set 
to  accomplish  there — the  problem  ot 
teaching  the  people,  self-government. 

The  Filippinos  are  a  Christian  people. 

They  look  to  Europe  and  America  for 
their  ideals,  and  they  recognize  those 
ideals,  and  that  -makes  it  possible  to  instill 
in  them  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions. 

Church  Demoralized 

Now  there  came  about  in  the  islands  what 
is  perfectly  natural,  from  the  prevalence  of 
one  denomination  and  from  the  division  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  and  the  native  priesthood 
—a  good  deal  of  demoralization  in  the 
church,  and  to  its  taking  on  a  very  strong 
political  character.  The  condition  has  great¬ 
ly  improved  since  we  went  in  there  in  that 
regard,  because  of  course  we  carried  with  us 
-entire  freedom  of  religion,  and  that  has  led 


PRESIDENT  TAFT 

Being  in  the  Orient,  I  could  not  but  take 
an  interest  in  what  occurred  on  the  main¬ 
land.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  about  66 
hours  from  Hongkong  and  they  are  a  great 
many  thousand  miles  from  other  parts  of  the 
Orient.  Here  we  are  apt  to  associate  them 
all  together,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  is  not 
improper  to  do  so,  because  distances  there 
do  not  seem  quite  so  great  as  they  do  here, 
and  you  do  come  very  considerably  closer  to 
China,  when  you  are  in  the  Philippines,  than 
when  you  are  here.  That  made  those  of  us 
who  were  in  the  Orient  study  somewhat  the 
Chinese  question,  study  somewhat  the  move- 

( Continued  on  page  2,  column  2) 


to  the  sending  in  of  missionaries  of  other 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  denomination,  and 
has  brought  about  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
composition  that  makes  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  islands  and  for  all  the  churches.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  But  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
missions  there,  the  effect  upon  the  people,  the 
influence  which  the  church  exerts  and  which 
it  constantly  tries  to  exert,  and  without  which 
the  government  could  carry  on  few  of  its  re¬ 
forms  is  all  impressed  upon  a  man  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  civil  government 
in  those  islands. 
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MEN  AND  MISSIONS 


W ashington  Conven¬ 
tion.— Its  National 
Importance 

Just  back  from  his  great  trip  across  the 
country.  President  Taft  made  the  chief  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Convention.  He  heartily  endorsed 
the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement,  and 
praised  the  missionaries  and  their  work  in 
the  Far  East. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forestry 
Service,  and  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  the 
conservation  of  the  national  resources,  pre¬ 
sided.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  made 
the  introductory  remarks.  The  Right  Rev¬ 
erend  Alfred  Harding,  Bishop  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  conducted  the  devotional  services. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  made  the  closing  address. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  memorial  hall  of  the  Daughters-  of 
the  Revolution.  The  auditorium  was 
crowded  with  men  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Many  were  of  international 
reputation. 

Ambassador  James  Bryce  of  England  oc¬ 
cupied  a  seat  on  the  stage.  Other  well- 
known  men  were  General  John  W.  Foster, 
Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph 
H.  McKim,  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Rear- 
Admiral  Endicott,  Wm.  Jay  Schieffelin, 
Rear-Admiral  Mahon,  Judge  Thomas  An¬ 
derson,  B.  H.  Warner,  Wm.  E.  Curtis, 
George  Otis  Smith,  Wm.  Knowles  Cooper, 
Justice  St'ir’.ton  J  Peele,  Bishop  Harding/ 
Joshua  Levering,  John  B.  Sleman,  Jr.,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Speer,  Rev.  John  Van  Schaick,  J^r., 
Hon.  N.  E.  Andrews,  Dr.  Green,  George  Mc- 
Glanahan,  Gifford  Pinchot. 

When  President  Taft  entered  the  hall,  the 
men  present  rose  to  their  feet  and  applauded. 
Soon  they  began  to  cheer.  Many  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  in  saluting  the  nation’s 
chief.  For  several  minutes  the  cheering  con¬ 
tinued.  Mr.  Pinchot  then  introduced  the 
President. 

President  Taft  told  of  the  great  good  being 
done  by  the  missionaries,  of  their  trials  and 
tribulations,  of  the  terrible  hardships  they 
endure,  of  the  awful  homesickness  that 
seizes  one  in  the  Orient.  He  condemned 
those  who  speak  ill  of  the  missionaries.  In 
concluding,  he  declared :  “I  am  here  not  so 
much  to  talk  as  by  my  presence  to  express 
the  deep  sympathy  I  have  in  this  movement 
that  you,  I  hope,  are  so  successfully  inau¬ 
gurating. 

For  four  days  the  meetings  continued. 
There  were  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 
with  big  mass  meetings  in  the  evening.  All 
were  well  attended  and  the  smaller  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  in  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  attended. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Movement 
met  on  Saturday  morning  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building  to  discuss  the  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  met  in  the  afternoon. 

Denominational  rallies  were  held  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  and  the  action  taken  by  them 
reported  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  New  National  Theatre. 

Gifford  Pinchot  presided  at  this  meeting. 
N.  W.  Rowell  of  Canada  brought  greetings 
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ments  going  on  in  that  great  empire  of  four 
millions  of  people. 

The  chief  movement  that  was  going  on  was 
a  movement  that  found  its  inspiration,  that 
had  its  progress,  in  the  foreign  missions  that 
have  been  sent  there  to  introduce  Christian 
civilization  among  that  people.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  because  I  am  convinced 
of  the  fact. 

Influence  of  Missions 

The  mission  stations  are  the  outposts  of 
Christian  civilization. 

Each  missionary  with  his  house  and  his 
staff  forms  a  neucleus  about  which  gathers 
an  influence  far  in  excess  of  the  numerical 
list  of  converts.  They  have  a  political  in¬ 
fluence,  an  influence  upon  the  government  of 
China  itself,  and  upon  the  viceroys  of  China 
who  exercise  so  much  power  there,  that  we 
do  not  understand,  and  the  movements  in 
China  to-day  and  her  budding  out  as  she  has 
and  as  I  hope  she  will  continue  to  do  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  missionary  propo- 
ganda,  and  the  education  in  America  and 
elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  those  mis¬ 
sionaries,  of  able  young  Chinamen,  who  are 
anxious  that  their  country  shall  take  the  po¬ 
sition  her  wealth  and  her  numbers  and  her 
resources  and  her  possibilities  and  her  his¬ 
tory  justify.  (Applause.) 

Criticisms  Against  Missionaries 

The  same  thing  is  true,  though  Lam  not 
so  familiar  with  it,  in  regard  to  Africa.  The 
men  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
'go  among  the  natives  are  entitled  to  be 
called  the  outposts  of  civilization.  They  have 
have  been  C,  iiicised,  Aui.  I  presume  that  is 
something  that  is  common  to  human  kind. 
(Laughter.)  They  have  been  held  up  to 
contempt  at  times. 

I  have  read  books — doubtless  you  have  : — 
I  know  one  by  a  very  distinguished  authority 
who  visited  China  and  thought  it  wise  to 
poke  fun  at  what  he  called  the  “assumed 
self-sacrifice”  of  the  missionaries  in  China. 
I  am  glad  to  say — I  have  not  seen  it  myself, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  understand — that 
that  authority  has  withdrawn  all  those  im¬ 
plications  and  all  those  criticisms  of  the  men 
who  were  fighting  the  cause  of  Christian  ci¬ 
vilization  in  that  great  country.  (Applause.) 

You  visit  a  Chinese  mission — I  mean  a  de¬ 
nominational  mission  in  China,  from  this 
country  or  from  Britain,  and  you  will  find  a 
large  house,  you  find  a  considerable  staff, 
you  find  as  near  comfort  as  they  can  have  in 
a  country  that  does  not  know  what  occiden¬ 
tal  comfort  is.  But  you  find  upon  examina¬ 
tion  that  they  have  to  go  out  among  the  sick, 
they  have  to  pursue  their  own  course  in  life 
far  away  from  friends  and  home,  they  have 
to  undergo  that  homesickness  which  no  one 
understands  until  he  has  been  ten  thousand 
miles  away  from  home  and  is  longing  just  to 
get  the  smoke  of  his  own  home,  dirty  as  it 
may  be,  to  feel  that  he  is  near  where  he  once 
grew  up,  and  that  his  neighbors  are  about 
him.  The  lives  the  missionaries  lead,  the 
good  they  do,  and  the  character  of  represen¬ 
tatives  they  are,  of  the  highest  in  our  civili¬ 
zation  is  what  makes  it  so  important  that 
they  should  be  sent,  and  be  sent  with  all  the 
instruments  of  usefulness  possible  into  those 
far  distant  lands.  I  do  "not  like  to  reflect  up¬ 
on  anybody.  It  is  wiser  not  to  be  too  em¬ 
phatic  and  too  denunciatory,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  in  those  distant  lands  a  great 
many  who  visit  there  for  gain  and  for  so- 


called  business,  for  so-called  livelihood  that 
they  could  not  earn  at  home,  are  not  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  best  elements.  They  visit 
there  for  other  purposes  than  the  spread  of 
Christian  civilization.  They  take  in  the  na¬ 
tive  when  they  can,  and  they  do  not  impress 
the  native,  who  has  only  them  to  judge  by, 
that  the  civilization  which  they  represent 
would  be  any  great  improvement  on  that 
which  they  have. 

Contrast  Men 

Now  when  I  contrast  these  men  with  the 
missionaries  who  go  there  only  for  disinter¬ 
ested  purposes  and  who  spread  their  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  the  entire  country,  risking 
their  lives  by  going  into  parts  of  the  country, 
where,  should  an  uprising  occur  there  is  no 
adequate  protection,  it  always  makes  me  in¬ 
dignant  to  hear  anybody  express  contempt 
of  those ’men  who  are  carrying  the  banner  of 
Christian  civilization  and  putting  themselves 
in  positions  where  they  may  be  complete 
sacrifices  to  the  cause.  They  say  they  were 
the  cause  of  the  Boxer  trouble. 

Cause  of  the  Boxer  Trouble 

Well,  anybody  who  looks  into  that  knows 
that  they  were  the  one  who  had  to  bear  the 
danger  of  it  because  they  were  where  the 
danger  was.  But  the  cause  of  the  Boxer 
trouble  came  from  a  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinamen — and  he  is  not  without  sense— 
that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
good  many  of  the  so-called  Christian  Powers 
to  divide  up  parts  of  China  between  them¬ 
selves.  That  was  their  fear  of  foreign  inter¬ 
vention,  and  they  manifested  it  in  a  plain 
way.  The  missionaries  who  were  in  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
That  is  just  about  the  substance  with  respect 
to  the  trouble,  and  that  is  the  ground  for  the 
criticism  of  the  missionaries  in  respect  to  the 
Boxer  movement. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  result  of  this  conven¬ 
tion  will  give  to  the  movement  for  foreign 
missions  an  impetus  that  with  due  respect  to 
our  clerical  brethren,  it  cannot  have  unless 
the  whole  body  of  the  good  men  in  the  com¬ 
munity  press  for  it.  I  have  spoken  of  it 
solely  from  the  layman’s  point  of  view,  and 
not  from  a  purely  religious  one ;  but  I  have 
spoken  of  things  that  I  think  I  know,  and 
am  here  not  so  much  to  talk,  as  by  my  pres¬ 
ence  to  express  the  deep  sympathy  I  have  in 
the  movement  that  I  hope  you  are  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  inaugurating. 


Nuggets 

Boston  was  the  birthplace  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  women  are  doing  their  duty,  but  how 
about  the  men? — From  Scranton  poster. 


This — the  evangelization  of  the  world  in 
this  generation — is  a  job  for  big  men. — R.  G. 
Hooper. 


Do  not  put  off  till  you  die  to  make  your 
gift  toward  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
we  may  do  the  job  before  you  have  time  to 
die,  and  see  wdiat  a  splendid  opportunity  and 
spiritual  blessing  you  would  miss. — J.  Camp¬ 
bell  White. 


Afore  monejr  is  spent  on  pneumatic  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  in  this  country,  according  to 
figures  furnished  me  by  a  friend  engaged  in 
the  business,  than  is  given  for  foreign  mis¬ 
sions.  On  this  one  type  of  tire  I  understand 
we  spend  $12,000,000.  We  give  $10,000,000 
for  the  foreign  field. — J.  Campbell  White. 
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J.  Campbell  White. 

General  Secretary,  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement 

Twenty  years’  experience  of  public  Chris¬ 
tian  work  fits  Mr.  White  for  the  responsible 
place  he  now  occupies. 

Graduated  in  1890  from  University  of 
Wooster,  Ohio,  he  spent  the  following  two 
years  among  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  one  year  as  College  Secretary  of  the 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 


one  year  as  Secretary  of  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  Movement. 

After  a  year  of  special  study,  he  went  to 
Calcutta,  India,  as  pioneer  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  where 
he  worked  till  1903.  During  those  ten  years 
he  was  associated  with  missionaries  of  many 
societies  and  of  various  nations.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  America  at  the  call  of  his  own 
church  to  assist  in  placing  its  missionary 
work  upon  a  more  adequate  basis,  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Men’s  Move¬ 
ment  in  his  own  denomination. 

At  the  meeting  on  November  IS,  1906,  at 
which  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement 
was  organized,  Mr.  White  was  present  and 
gave  the  only  address  of  that  historic  occa¬ 
sion.  He  was  at  once  called  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement,  and 
has  been  its  General  Secretary  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  'He  has  addressed  all  of  the  great 
Conventions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Movement.  He  was  one  of  the  deputation 
which  in  1907  visited  Great  Britain  and  or¬ 
ganized  National  Committees  of  the  Move¬ 
ment  in  England  and  Scotland. 


The  suggestion  has  come  in  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  and  meat  of  the  Convention^ 
be  put  in  the  daily  papers,  so  that  the  Move¬ 
ment  may  be  kept  before  the  public. 


On  November  nth  over  300  delegates  had 
enrolled  at  Harrisburg,  twelve  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  Convention. 


Dr.  Samuel  B.  Capen 
Dr.  Samuel  Billings  Capen,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Laymen’s 
Missionary  Movement,  is  a  Boston  merchant 
of  firm  of  Torrey,  Bright  &  Capen  Co.  In 


him  mingles  the  blood  of  both  Puritan  and 
Pilgrim.  He  is  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
John  Alden,  and  has  just  completed  a  serv¬ 
ice  of  six  years  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

For  the  last  ten  years  he  has  been  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  has  given 
unstintedly  of  time  and  energy  to  the  task 
of  enlisting  the  support  of  business  men  in 
the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

The  value  of  his  public  services  won  for 

him  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1893,  and  LL.D.  from  both  Oberlin 
and  Middlebury  Colleges  in  1900.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  serves  on  its  Committee  on  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Municipal  Affairs.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  been  relieved  of  some  of  his  business 
responsibilities  in  order  that  he  may  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  civic,  religious,  and 
missionary  activities. 


Colonel  Elijah  W.  Halford 
Colonel  Elijah  W.  Halford,  prominent 
Methodist  layman,  paymaster  U.  S.  Army 
since  1893.  Born  Nottingham,  England,  1843. 


Has  engaged  extensively  in  journalistic 
work;  Editor  of  Indianapolis  Journal;  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Founder  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
1872-1893;  Private  Secretary  to  President 


Benjamin  Harrison,  1889-1893;  Disbursing 
Agent  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  Commission, 
Paris,  1893.  Has  served  on  important  na¬ 
tional  political  committees.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  1901-1903 ;  retired  Colonel  by  opera¬ 
tion  of  law,  1907;  author  of  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington. 

Colonel  Halford  knows  missions  from  a 
close  personal  observation  and  participation. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  during  his  residence  in  the  Philippines, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  missionary  work  on  the  Islands.  He 
is  a  fascinating  public  speaker,  and  makes 
many  personal  friends  wherever  he  goes,  as 
well  as  many  converts  to  the  missionary 
character  of  the  Christian  Church. 


Mornay  Williams 

Mornay  Williams,  born  in  New  York  City, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Williams,  for 


nearly  53  years  pastor  of  the  Amity  Baptist 
Church,  New  York  City,  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  College,  1878,  and  Columbia  Law, 
1880,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
same  year.  Has  practiced  law  in  New  York 
since,  and  represented  several  prominent 
estates. 

Mr.  Williams  has  traveled  extensively,  and 
is  actively  connected  with  a  number  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  charitable  societies,  being  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor 
Committee,  a  Manager  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society,  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Williams  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
sub-committee,  which  called  together  the 
meeting  at  which  the  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement  was  formed,  and  has  been  since 
its  inception  Vice-Chairman. 


Come  and  learn  how  to  make  your  church 
a  power  at  home  and  abroad. — The  Scranton 
Call. 


Multiply  your  church  membership  by  four 
and  you  have  the  annual  number  of  souls  in 
heathen  lands  depending  on  your  church  for 
the  Word  of  Life.  If  any  die  without  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  let  each  church  see  to  it 
that  such  are  not  those  for  whom  its  member¬ 
ship  alone  is  responsible. 
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from  the  Canadian  Laymen’s  Missionary 
Movement.  Other  speakers  were  Alfred  E. 
Marling  of  New  York  and  John  R.  Mott. 

With  great  cheering  and  applause  the 
Washington  men  greeted  the  report  of  the 
reaching  of  the  goal  for  this  year  by  the 
churchmen  of  Richmond.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  W.  B.  Duke,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  Southern  men  to  carry  the 
greetings  and  best  wishes  of  Richmond  to 
Washington. 

The  Richmond  goal  was  set  at  $60,000  on 
October  26th,  less  than  three  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Duke  reported  that  $62,000  had  been  under¬ 
written.  Yells  of  joy  greeted  this  announce¬ 
ment.  Richmond  raised  $36,000  last  year. 

A  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Rich¬ 
mond  on  Sunday  to  receive  the  report.  As 
soon  as  the  results  were  known,  Mr.  Duke 
was  informed  over  the  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  men  of  Washington  placed  $100,000  as 
their  immediate  goal,  against  $62,981  raised 
last  year-.  Denominational  reports  made  at 
this  meeting  showed  that  the  various 
churches  had  assumed  responsibility  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  sum. 

Here  are  the  reports  from  the  different 
churches.  After  considering  the  missionary 
policy  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Co-operating  Committee 
of  the  District,  each  church  at  its  Denom¬ 
inational  Rally  adopted  the  general  resolu¬ 
tions  as  its  own  and  assumed  its  share  of 
the  total  amount  to  be  raised. 

This  policy  in  six  sections  called  on  the 
churgh.es  of  Washington  to  undertake  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  pastors  and  Missionary 
Boards  in  the  attempt  to  evangelize  the 
world  in  this  generation ;  to  unite  in  efforts 
and  prayers  to  enlist  the  Christian  men  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  undertaking 
their  full  proportion  of  world  responsibility ; 
the  appointment  of  an  active  Missionary 
Committee  in  every  congregation ;  to  con¬ 
duct  an  educational  campaign  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  canvass  of  every  member  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  missions ;  the  adoption  of  the 
weekly  system  of  offerings  for  missions ;  and 
that  the  churches  to  follow  the  Convention 
with  a  thoroughly  organized  canvass  by  the 
Missionary  Committee  of  each  church  of 
every  member  to  the  end  that  every  church 
member  may  be  enlisted  as  a  systematic  con¬ 
tributor  to  missions,  and  that  the  total  offer¬ 
ing  of  the  churches  for  the  work  abroad 
may  be  increased  from  $62,981  reported  last 
year  to  at  least  $100,000  for  the  coming 
twelve  months. 


The  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  met 
at  the  home  of  Bishop  Harding,  and  under 
his  leadership  decided  to  double  its  offer¬ 
ings  for  foreign  missions,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  its  apportionment  for  both  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic  missions  from  $11,500  to 
$20,000.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim, 
President  of  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
took  a  leading  part  in  shaping  the  Episcopal 
Church  policy. 

The  Presbyterian  representatives  deter¬ 
mined  to  increase  their  missionary  offerings 
from  $13,546  to  $25,000. 

The  Methodists,  who  gave  $12,285  last 
year,  placed  their  goal  at  $20,000. 

Determining  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
bring  their  missionary  gifts  up  to  a  respect¬ 
able  point  the  Southern  Methodists  decided 
upon  practically  a  four-fold  increase.  They 
gave  $5,047  last  year.  They  set  their  figures 
for  the  coming  year  at  $20,000. 

Already  giving  an  average  of  $2.43  per 
member,  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
decided  to  advance  from  $4,579  to  $6,000. 

The  Baptists  set  their  goal  at  $15,000 
against  $7,639.  The  Congregationalists  an¬ 
nounced  their  readiness  to  raise  their  share. 
The  Lutherans  made  a  similar  report.  The 
other  denominations  all  assumed  their  share. 


Conservation  of  Spirit¬ 
ual  Resources 

In  opening  the  Washington  Convention, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  leader  ij^  the  fight  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  said : 

“The  idea  of  intelligent  foresight  in  the 
development  and  use  of  whatever  resources 
we  have  has  come  to  occupy  a  large  field  in 
the  minds  of  all  our  people.  Beginning  first 
in  a  small  way  many  years  ago,  in  connection 
with  our  forest  resources,  the  idea  of  con¬ 
servation  naturally  and  inevitably  spread 
from  forestry  to  cover  other  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

“When  it  was  seen  that  that  idea  applied  to 
all  the  natural  resources  without  exception, 
it  began  to  be  seen  that  it  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  material  things.  That  if  we  are 
to  conserve  our  natural  resources,  to  make 
the  most  of  them  by  foresight,  then  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  point  of  view  and 
the  same  thrift  should  not  be  extended  also 
to  the  moral  things.  Then  it  became  evident 
that  the  conservation  of  our  ethical  resources 
was  no  less  necessapv  than  the  conservation 
of  our  material  resources. 

“Finally,  the  third  great  step  was  taken,  and 
the  conservation  of  spiritual  resources  be¬ 
came  the  inevitable,  natural  and  spiritual  out¬ 
growth  of  a  series  of  thought  which  is  bound 


to  dominate  the  point  of  view  of  this  and 
other  nations  for  years  to  come. 

“This  Laymen’s  Missionary  Movement  is 
the  concrete  exemplification  of  the  idea  that 
we  must  use  intelligently,  farsightedly,  unit¬ 
edly,  every  spiritual  force  we  have  now,  or 
that  can  be  developed  for  the  one  great  cen¬ 
tral  purpose  of  spreading  the  Kingdom  of 
‘Christ  all  over  this  world.  This  is  church 
unity  in  its  practical  aspect.  This  is  the  best 
example  that  has  ever  been  given  of  the  fact 
that  all  Christian  people  march  together  un¬ 
der  one  single  banner,  the  banner  of  Christ. 

“We  have  here  the  germ  of  the  idea,  the 
practical  working  germ  of  the  idea,  which 
will  finally  bring  to  bear  all  the  power  of  the 
five  hundred  millions  of  Christian  peoples  on 
the  thousand  millions  of  non-Christian  peo¬ 
ples,  and  give  us  at  last  the  united  front,  the 
vigor,  the  direction,  and  the  push  which  will 
carry  out  the  command  which  we  are  here 
to-day  to  help  enforce.  To  my  mind  this  is 
the  most  helpful  sign  there  is  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  the  adoption  and  putting 
into  practical  action  the  solidarity  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  shoulder  to  shoulder  principle, 
which  is  the  one  thing  necessary  to  carry 
any  vital  idea  throughout  the  world. 

“When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  we  have 
here,  of  believing  that  we  are  brothers  in  the 
same  cause,  with  our  hearts  as  well  as  with 
our  heads,  and  uniting  our  power  under  a 
single  organization,  drawn  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be,  we  have  inevitably  laid  the 
sure  foundation  of  great  success.” 


( Continued  from  page  1,  column  3} 

Jesus  Christ.  That  is  what  we  are  called 
upon  to  give  them.  We  are  called  upon  now 
to  seize  this  critical  moment,  which  is  also 
a  favorable  moment,  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  and  basis  and  the  foundation  of 
life  instead  of  that  which  has  crumbled  from 
beneath  them. 

“What  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  the  supreme 
importance  at  this  moment  cf  our  doing 
what  we  can  to  fill  that  void  which  we  have 
made,  to  give  them  something  to  live  by  in¬ 
stead  of  that  by  which  they  have  lived  here¬ 
tofore.  Now,  when  the  old  things  are  pass¬ 
ing  away  from  them  is  the  time  for  us  to 
give  them  something  new  and  something- 
better  by  which  they  may  live,  through 
which  they  may  come  again  into  a  truer 
progress  than  they  ever  could  do  in  their 
ancient  ways. 

“Let  Christianity  go  to  them  not  as  a 
destroying  force,  not  as  being  the  mere  pro¬ 
fession  of  those  who  are  grasping  their  land 
and  trying  to  turn  to  account  their  labor; 
let  it  go  as  a  beneficent  power,  which  is  to 
fill  their  souls  with  new  thoughts  and  new 
hopes,  which  is  to  be  a  link  between  them 
and  us,  which  is  to  be  a  link  between  all 
the  races  of  mankind  of  whatever  blood  and 
whatever  speech  and  whatever  color,  and 
which  is  to  teach  them  that  they  are  all  the 
children  of  one  Father  in  heaven.” 


National  Missionary  Campaign 

Tabulated  Statistics  of  Convention  Cities 


CITIES 

Registered 

Delegates 

Number  of 
Communi¬ 
cants 

Congrega¬ 
tional 
Expenses 
of  all  Kinds 

Missionary 

and 

Educational 
Work  in 
America 

Total  Spent 
in 

America 

Average 

in 

America 

To  Foreign 
Missions 

Average 
to  Foreign 
Missions 

Immediate 

Goal 

Remarks 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Cleveland,  0 . 

Bristol,  Tenn . 

Richmond,  Va . 

Worcester,  Mass . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

1,240 

1,450 

925 

558 

537 

1,714 

43,803 

69,953 

33,249 

17,945 

48,814 

132,798 

68,128 

$617,253 

669,095 

310,197 

225,435 

582,267 

1,968,390 

901,375 

$113,601 

171,692 

81,935 

40,850 

116,857 

436,886 

121,444 

$730,854 

840,787 

329,132 

266,285 

699,124 

1.884.760 

1.027,819 

$16.67 

14.02 

¥.90 

12.60 

14.32 

14.11 

15. OS 

$38,352 

53,077 

36,278 

15.090 

30,229 

156,935 

62,981 

$  .88 
.887 

1.09 

.84 

.62 

1.25 

.92 

$100,000 

160,000 

60,000 

25,000 

50,000 

275,000 

113,000 

25%  ultimate  goal. 

25%  ultimate  goal. 

25%  ultimate  goal.* 

$5  per  church  member. 
25%  ultimate  goal. 

•This  means  that  the  foreign  missionary  offerings  shall  be  increased  until  they  are  equal  to  25%  of  the  Church’s  total  offerings. 


^xtraot  from  letter  cf  Charley  W#  Rliot#  Astioou,  Maine# 


dated  iept ember  4th,  191E# 


"I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  bring  before  you 
another  subject  which  might  p  rhaps  he  favorably  dealt  with  by  the 
^reabyt  rian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  While  I  was  in  China,  I 
saw  scsething  of  the  medical  and  surgical  work  maintained  by  various 
missions  of  tie  l rotertar t  denominations ,  both  American  and  ’.rglish • 
The  objects  in  view  in  this  medical  work  wore  wise*  the  devotion  cf 
the  medical  missionaries  was  admirable,  and  much  good  resulted  to  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  Chinese  patients*  There  are,  hew  ver,  many 
improvements  which  are  c  early  attainable,  provided  the  various  mis¬ 
sion  boards  ill  expend  much  more  money  in  this  direction*  Three 
lamertable  conditions  exist  generally  in  the  dispersaries  and 
hospitals  maintained  in  China  by  Protestant  boards  cf  foreign 
missions,-  first,  although  some  of  the  m  dioal  m  n  and  nurses  er- 

1  gaged  in  mission  disp  nsary  and  hospital  work  have  had  adequate 

\  trainin  ,  there  -re  many  who  have  not;  s  cordly,  without  exception 

1 

'  the  phy  oiara  an !  surgeons  whom  I  saw  ir  mission  hospitals,  and 
dispensaries  or  out-patient  departments,  were  ever-worked.  They 
were  con  tartly  in  the  presence  cf  much  more  human  misery  and 
suffering  than  they  could  relieve,  and  were  iher  fore  strongly 
tempted  to  overtask  tl  emselvee  day  after  day  and  year  after  year# 

In  many  oases  they  were  not*  provided  with  the  best  apparatus,  or 
oven  v it)  the  indispensable  apparatus#  They  were  not  provided  with 

9 

an  adequate  number  of  trustworthy  nurses  and  rderlies,  and  ih  some 
Gases  they  had  not  the  means  of  hiring  servants  enough  to  keep  the 
buildings  clean.  I  did  not  see  a  single  mission  hospital  in  Chira- 
and  I  visited  many  -  which  was  dean,  or  which  was  well  equipped  for 
surgical  opera1 ions  under  aseptic  conditions.  In  such  hospitals  an$ 


Ho.  £• 


out-patient  departments  it  is  impossible  to  gotthe  best  results* 
a  in  hospital  are  too  numerous,  failures  to  give  relief  are 
many,  .and  the  time  and  strength  cf  physiciars,  snirgecns ,  and 
attendants  is  wasted,  because  patients  ho  ought  to  recover  in  two 
we'ks  linger  in  the  hospitals  tv c  or  three  months*  requiring  daily 
atterticn • 

The  civilizing  and  Christian ing  ir f lucre e  of  the  medical 
work  conducted  by  the  v  ricus  boards  q*  foreign  missions  raid  e 
greatly  increased  and  exalted  ip  these  defects  in  the  presort  modes 
of  operation  could  be  remedied*  Much  cod  is  new  dor  ;  but  much 
more  would  be  possible  if  the  expenditures  of  the  boards  on  their 
medical  work  could  be  greatly  enlarged.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
money  expenditure* 

.  I  venture  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  above  by  tho 
ir&unc©  of  the  hospital  at  B act is  -fu  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  There  the  Board  maintains  -in  Import  art 
hospital  which  is  habitually  serviceable  to  the  neighboring  Chinese 
population,  and  wa;  lately  especially  serviceable  to  the  soldiers  on 
both  Bid-  s  during  tho  disorders  connected  with  the  R  volution*  The 
bull  dir  ra  are  tolerably  oed  *  but  they  aro  net  in  "oed  order*  The 
physician  and  surgeon,  hr*  ■**&?■ '  s »  is  •-  *  an  of  extraordin  ry  devo  ion 
to  his  work,  and  competent  in  both  medicine  and  surgery,  he  has 
worked  year  r‘ter  year  with  inadequate  apparatus  arc!  an  inadequate 
amount  of  ass ’Stance.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  him  and  his 
aidos  o  do  well  the  amount  of  wbrk  which  is  pressed  u- on  tlem,or  *o 
keep  1  he  hospital  itself  in  the  lest  condition.  Under  such  conditions 
everybody  connected  with  the  hospital  in  time  gets  callous  to  the 
existing  defects,  and  accepts  as  ir.  vitable  numerous  failures,  either 
partial  or  complete.  The  Presbyt  riar  Hospital  at  PaoUr  -fu  roods 
u  larger  staff  in  all  grades,  and  more  servants.  It  does  much  'cod 


Ho,  6. 


now,  thanks  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  >r.  Lewie;  hut  it  could  do 
a  deal  more  good  if  it,  had  larger  and  highly  trained  staff  and  a 
hott  r  equipment.  Is  it  not.  possible  for  the  Proshy terian  Board 
of  Foreign  Mission  to  upply  the  money  which  would  do  so  great  and 
so  certain  a  good? 

The  schools  at  the  same  mission  are  well  equipped  and 
well  conducted ,  and  their  to  ,cr  ers  feel  that  they  are  exerting 
uocessfully  th«  *u  1  influence  of  such  schools  towards  making 
3rncv.-n  to  the  Chinese  people  the  merits  and  advantages  of  Chr  stian 
civilization.  The  medical  workers  in  the  hospital  beside  the  schools 
carrot  fool  the  same  satisfaction  in  their  work;  for  they  knew  that 
they  are  ct  eon  ending  to  the  Chinese  the  medicine  of  the  Chris  liar 
peopl  8  nearly  so  well  *8  they  might. 

Asking  your  f  vc ruble  consideration  for  t- cso  suggestions, 

I  am etc, , 


Bible  louse,  at  or  ’lace, 
lev/  York. 


Sept.  1),  1914. 


My  dear  Dr.  White: 

I  hope  your  patience  is  not  entirely  exhausted. 

1  have  been  too  busy  to  attempt  an  answer  to  your  inquiries.  My 
friend  Hr.  Soudder  who  is  in  our  office  now  gave  m©  some  further 
information  about  the  South  India  United  Church  and  through  Dr. 
Chamberlain  1  saw  some  printed  documents ,  one  of  them  containing  the 
0 oust itut ion  which  you  sent  me.  From  them  I  learn  that  this  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  is  the  basis  on  which  the  teaching  in  the  higher 
‘rheological  School  at  Bangalore  is  conducted.  Dr.  Tychoff  who  I  saw 

in  India  and  whose  soundness  in  faith  and  piety  is  known  to  all  was 
largely  instrumental  in  framing  the  basis,  As  I  read  it  there  is 
nothing  In  it  which  every  one  ?<?ho  loves  Christ  ought  not  to  gladly 
endorse,  but  there  are,  in  my  judgment,  some  things  lacking  in  it 
which  ought  not  to  be  absent  in  the  oreedal  basis  governing  such  an 
Institution.  They  are  not  absent  because  they  are  absent  from  the 
faith  of  such  men  as  ’.'-yokoff.  They  are  so  grounded  in  the  faith, 
that  for  themselves  they  do  not  need  to  be  more  explicit;  but  both 
India  and  the  world  is  filled  now  with  men  of  another  sort  who  both 
question  and  deny  many  important  truths. 

’■v 

Our  Assembly  in  its  Minuoes"*  1905,  page  1£5,  approves 
the  practice  of  the  Board  in  making  such  Unions  ’under  fitting  safe¬ 
guards/1  ’’properly  conserving  essential  truths.1’  The  Creed  you  sent 
me  confesses  that  God  exists  as  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Dioat ,  but  whe¬ 
ther  these  three  are  persons  equal  in  power  and  glory  is  not  stated 
or  suggested.  This  mystery  is  confessed,  but  not  what  ie  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  it.  India, where  for  ages  the  most 
misleading  Pantheism  reigns  supreme,  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
for  such  an  omission. 

In  the  second  article  a  clear  statement  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  \7ord  of  God  is  conspicuously  absent,  .all  the 
phraseology  used  there  is  adopted  by  many  Hitsohlien  rational i sts. 

A  man  might  reject  some  of  the  chief  teachings  of  the  Hew  Testament  - 
the  Virgin  birth,  the  miracles  of  Christ  or  some  of  them  and  still 
sign  that  article.  Is  it,  therefore,  a  fitting  safe-guard  properly 
conserving  essential  truth? 

The  third  article  has  nothing  to  say  of  how  men  come 
to  be  sinners  or  of  their  connection  with  the  first  Adam.  This  too 
sweeps  away  a  large  section  of  essential  truth  which  in  India  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  keep  clear. 

The  fourth  article  glows  with  the  colors  of  the 
Catholic  faith;  but  it  does  rot  in  terms  and  explioity  affirm  the 
deity  of  Christ.  Many  a  Hindoo  believes  in  a  general  doctrine  of 
incarnation  and  might  be  brought  to  admit  that  Christ  "is  the  perfect 
incarnation  of  Sod”  -  but  who  would  not  acknowledge  HIM  as  God  If. 

The  idea  of  substitution  is  totally  absent  from  the 
phrases  which  it  uses  as  to  his  death. 


.2. 


you  have  asked  ine  to  say  what  1  thought  and  I  could  say  no 

less.  I  know  full  well  that  the  reason  for  these  minimized  creeds  and 
natural  desire  to  bring  Christian  brethren  into  the  closest  possible 
relations  wi th  e ach  other  where  division  is  more  e mb ar r a a sin | ^ th? i a 
anywhere  else;  namely;  on  the  Mission  field;  but  1  ©annot  aide  from 
my  own  eyes  nor  encourage  by  my  acquiescence  the  leaders  or  our  is~ 
sion  work  to  consent  to  substitute  for  the  doctrines  for  which  we 
profess  to  stand  oreedal  statements  so  indefinite  that  the^ only  prob¬ 
able  offset  in  the  long  run  must  be  bo  lower  the  whole  doctrinal 
standard  of  the  new  churches  in  the  East  to  a  So o ini an  oasis.  f 
need  to  affirm  explicitly  all  the  great  cardinal  points  of  our  faitn, 
not  part  of  them.  The  piety  end  good  intention  or  the  framers  oi 
the  creed  ought  not  to  excuse  us  from  the  closest  scrutiny  ox  what 
its  effect  in  the  long  run  is  likely  to  be. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 
l signed )  John  Vox 


Bone  one  called,  my  attention  to  an  article  in  th©  b.tlantie 
Monthly”  for  June  on  ‘'The  Danger  of  tolerance  in  Beiigion.  ”  I  would 
not  endorse  it  all.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  & oet  not  quite  take  my 
standpoint,  but  the  paragraph  on  Christ ian  Unity  Is  worth  pondering 
end  I  fancy  marks  a  coming  of  any  sontimant  on  such  matters. 
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Christian  Missions  and  Imperialism 

By  Tyler  Dennett 


THE  Christian  missionary  proceeds  on  the  theory 
that  the  political  conditions  which  are  most  favorable 
for  his  work  are  the  best  for  the  country  in  which 
he  labors.  Wherever,  as  in  India  or  now  in  China,  mis¬ 
sionary  and  religious  freedom  is  voluntarily  maintained, 
he  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  government.  Elsewhere, 
as  in  French  colonies,  in  British  South  Africa,  in  Korea, 
and  in  the  near  east,  where  the  policy  of  the  government 
reveals  itself  as  opposed  to  the  utmost  missionary  fieedom 
the  missionary  is  in  an  awkward  position.  Although  he 
is  inclined  to  distrust  ecclesiastical  democracy  and  seldom 
extends  autonomy  to  the  native  church  as  rapidly  as  the 
converts  desire,  he  is  in  matters  of  politics  a  thorough¬ 
going  democrat  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  sail  under 
any  other  colors  or  to  sail  under  no  flag  at  all. 

Most  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  last  hundred  years 
has  been  done  under  unfavorable  political  conditions.  The 
first  missionaries  in  the  far  east  encountered  the  very 
active  opposition  of  the  British  East  India  Company. 
China  was  not  really  free,  politically,  for  missionary  work 
until  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  In  Korea  there 
was  always  political  opposition  from  one  quarter  or  an¬ 
other,  from  China,  from  Russia,  and  then  from  Japan. 
Wherever  the  French  flag  has  flown  the  American  Protes¬ 
tant  missionary  has  not  been  made  fully  welcome  and  fiom 
large  areas  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  entirely  excluded.  In 
Latin  America  there  has  been  similar  opposition  and  for 
similar  reasons.  From  the  near  east  the  missionary  would 
long  ago  have  been  expelled  but  for  the  steady  suppoit 
which  he  has  received  from  his  government.  While  many 
missionaries  have  been  discreet  enough  to  conceal  the  fact, 
it  has  been  none  the  less  true  that  wherever  the  missionary 
encountered  political  conditions  unfavorable  for  his  work 
he  has  been,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  an  insurgent  against 
the  existing  government.  He  could  not  conscientiously  be 
loyal  to  a  reactionary  political  regime,  and  when  the  revo¬ 
lution  started  as  it  usually  did  start  some  day,  it  was  the 
radical  who  was  likely  to  feel  that  he  had  the  actual 
sympathy,  concealed  though  it  might  be,  of  the  missionary. 
When  the  existing  government  was  weak  the  missionary 
often  sided  openly  with  the  revolution,  and  where  the  old 
government  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  do  this  with 
impunity  he  was  very  likely  to  become  an  advocate  of 
political  intervention.  It  is  very  difficult  for  an  American 
missionary  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  only  the  stars 
and  stripes  could  be  raised  over  the  land  of  his  labors  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  thereby  be  greatly  advanced. 

MANDATE  AND  INTERVENTION 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  a  large  missionary  con¬ 
stituency  in  the  United  States  advocated  an  American 
mandate  over  Armenia,  and  the  recent  demand  for 
American  intervention  in  the  near  east  do  not  stand  alone 
in  history.  The  full  force  of  this  question  of  the  relation 
between  Christian  missions  and  imperialism  does  not  break 
upon  us  until  we  study  these  most  recent  expressions  in 
the  light  of  the  many  which  have  preceded  them. 

In  China  the  missionaries  were  without  any  rights  what¬ 


ever  until  1844.  They  carried  on  their  work,  what  little 
there  was  of  it,  by  a  subterfuge  which  was  winked  at  by 
the  local  officials.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be  listed  as 
clerks  in  the  American  hongs.  Until  1858  they  were  with¬ 
out  legal  right  to  live  or  labor  outside  the  five  ports, 
although  they  defied  the  law  and  began  missionary  work  in 
the  interior  during  that  time.  Religious  toleration  was 
enforced  upon  the  Chinese  government  in  the  treaties  of 
Tientsin  (1858)  but  after  the  Tientsin  massacre  (1870) 
the  imperial  government  would  have  removed  all  mission¬ 
aries  from  the  interior  if  it  had  dared  to.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  missionaries  waited  for  the  collapse  of 
the  Manchu  government  and  patiently  sowed  the  seed 
which  was  the  seed  of  revolution  as  well  as  the  seed  of  the 
gospel.  They  hailed  the  Chinese  revolution  with  joy.  When 
Yuan  Shi  Kai,  whose  hostility  to  the  missionaries  had  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  for  a  decade  in  Korea,  attempted  to  found  a 
new  dynasty,  the  missionaries  worked  to  thwart  his  plans. 
They  hailed  the  next  revolution  with  approval.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  weight  of  missionary  influ¬ 
ence  in  China  has  been  thrown  against  any  government 
which  has  threatened  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  prosecution 
of  their  work.  Even  the  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of 
China  have,  historically,  been  subordinated  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  the  demand  for  missionary  liberty. 

MISSIONARIES  AND  THE  REBELLION 

The  Taiping  rebellion  arose  about  twenty  years  after 
the  first  American  missionaries  arrived  at  Canton.  The 
rebellion,  as  will  be  remembered,  assumed  a  quasi-Chris¬ 
tian  character.  The  rebel  chief  drew  his  first  inspiration 
from  the  tracts  of  a  Christian  colporteur ;  he  subsequently 
spent  several  months  in  a  mission  school  and  was  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  baptism;  and  about  i860  his  former  teacher,  the 
Rev.  Is sacha r  J.  Roberts,  abandoned  for  the  time  his  mis- 
sionarv  labors  and  became  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  rebel  capital  at  Nanking.  About  1853  almost  the 
entire  body  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  China  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  and  they  wrote  home 
such  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  Christian  movement  that 
a  substantial  constituency  was  created  at  home  which  ad¬ 
vocated  the  political  recognition  of  the  rebels.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  government  was  prepared  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Taipings  and  viewed  without  concern  the  possibility  of 
the  breakup  of  the  Chinese  empire  into  several  fragments. 
The  missionaries  would  appear  to  have  viewed  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  Chinese  empire  as  much  less  important  than 
the  liberty  to  extend  their  work  under  the  support  of  a 
new  and  progressive  government.  Only  slowly  did  they 
come  to  realize  that  their  faith  in  the  Taipings  had  been 
misplaced  and  that  China  even  under  corrupt  and  impos¬ 
sible  Manchus  was  better  off  than  it  would  have  been 
divided  and  under  warring  rebel  factions.  We  can  now 
see  very  clearly  that  had  the  rebels  been  recognized  in  1854 
in  all  probability  within  another  score  of  years  the  Chinese 
empire  would  have  resolved  into  a  group  of  French,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  British  colonies. 

While  this  possibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
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the  children  of  this  generation  outgrow  their  illusions 
sooner  than  did  we.  And  she  hath  given  up  Santa  Claus 
for  Grandpa,  and  it  is  not  so  bad  a  trade  at  that. 

And  we  sat  and  talked  about  the  Christmas  Stocking, 
and  all  that  it  shall  hold. 

And  I  said  unto  Keturah,  and  likewise  unto  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  daughter  of  Keturah: 

Life  is  a  Christmas  Stocking.  It  is  long  and  deep.  It 
yieldeth  not  all  its  riches  at  the  first,  but  its  benefits  must 
be  taken  out  at  the  top,  one  by  one.  The  Bag  of  Candy 
in  the  toe,  and  the  big  red  Apple  in  the  top  have  between 
them  all  manner  of  good  things,  which  must  be  taken  out. 

We  are  all  children,  and  we  seek  too  often  to  live  life 
all  at  once,  but  we  cannot  do  it.  The  good  God  who  giveth 
life  unto  us  permitteth  us  to  take  out  its  joys  and  sorrows 
only  one  by  one.  They  are  not  all  alike,  and  some  of  the 
Prettiest  are  most  Disappointing.  The  Little  Woolly  Sheep 
that  cryeth  Ba  hath  a  bellows  that  breaketh  soon.  The 
Patent  Top  that  singeth  is  so  ingenious  that  it  doth  seldom 
spin.  The  gains  of  life  bring  with  them  their  Inevitable 
Solemnities.  The  Stocking  itself  is  not  wholly  gay  in  its 
color,  and  there  be  some  who  say  it  is  black.  But  Christ¬ 
mas  cometh  and  goeth,  and  other  days  come,  and  there  is 
something  always  to  pull  out  of  the  Stocking  of  life,  and  I 


have  found  much  more  that  is  glad  than  sorrowful. 

Wherefore  do  I  say  unto  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of 
Keturah,  and  unto  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men . 

May  joy  be  yours  in  the  possession  of  great  Christmas 
gift  of  Life.  For  every  man  who  is  born  hath  his  own 
birthday  as  it  were  a  Christmas,  and  the  angels  sing  above 
him  their  song  of  welcome  and  good  will.  And  every  man 
hath  his  long  Stocking  of  life,  with  its  presents  stuffed  in, 
one  upon  the  top  of  the  other.  Take  life  as  it  cometh,  for 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  it  can  be  taken.  Thou  canst 
not  take  out  life’s  blessings  from  the  farther  end,  nor  hast 
thou  strength  or  wit  enough  to  rip  them  out  of  the  middle. 
Take  them  patiently  out  of  the  top,  and  enjoy  them,  one 
by  one.  And  if  there  be  those  that  seem  not  joyful,  even 
of  them  do  thou  make  the  best,  for  these  have  their  value 
in  the  long  Stocking  of  life’s  Diversified  Experiences.  And 
on  the  day  when  gifts  are  numbered  and  exchanged,  and 
faith  is  renewed  in  Santa  Claus  and  his  far  scattered  fam¬ 
ily,  may  yours  be  the  full,  rich  joy  of  all  the  good  and  bless¬ 
ing  which  thou  canst  take  out  of  what  God  hath  stuffed 

into  the  Stocking  for  that  day. 

Yea,  and  Keturah,  who  on  this  day  gathereth  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  her  children’s  children  about  her,  earnestly  de- 
sireth  for  each  one  of  you,  a  very  Happy  Christmas. 


BY  THOMAS  CURTIS  CLARK 


Dead  Kingdoms 

HAT  worth  are  empires  and  the  pride  of  kings, 
The  spell  of  courts  and  conquest’s  tinseled  fame? 
What  can  avail  the  glory  of  a  name 
Far-echoed,  borne  aloft  on  magic  wings? 

Where  is  proud  Caesar  now  ?  His  legions  lie 
Fast-frozen  to  the  tombs  of  things  forgot; 

And  Caesar,  when  his  bones  were  left  to  rot 
Began  his  spirit-march  to  infamy. 

He  slew  his  thousands  in  a  gory  flood. 

And  countless  millions  curse  his  lordly  might. 

He  taught  the  world  to  war,  and  endless  night 
Impends  for  Caesar  and  his  men  of  blood. 

He  built  a  kingdom,  came  to  great  renown, 

But  Time  and  Love  have  torn  his  kingdom  down. 

Witnesses 

HE  centuries,  since  Christ  to  earthland  came, 

Are  all  aflame 
With  his  fair  fame. 

The  nations  that  have  fallen  in  decay 
In  sad  tones  say, 

“His  is  the  way.” 

In  this  dark  age  of  turpitude  and  blight, 

Out  from  the  night 
Shines  clear  His  light. 


Life  Is  a  Feast,  They  Say 

LIFE  is  a  feast,  they  say : 

Yet  millions  of  people  are  born  hungry  and  die 
hungry — 

And,  dying,  wonder  why  they  ever  had  to  live. 

Life  is  a  feast,  they  say: 

Yet  millions  of  women  pass  their  years 
Without  seeing  a  country  road  or  a  field  of  clover. 

Life  is  a  feast,  they  say: 

Yet  millions  of  children,  having  glutted  their  eyes  before 
a  bright-colored  Christmas  window, 

Must  go  home,  heart-hungry,  to  a  dark  corner  of  a  black- 
wall,  by  Tenement  Alley. 

Life  is  a  feast,  they  say. 

Winter  Harvest 

HEN  summer  days  were  here 
And  earth  was  arched  with  blue, 

My  heart  was  filled  with  fear, 

My  head  was  crowned  with  rue. 

But  now  that  winter  reigns, 

Despoiled  each  flower  and  tree, 

I  count  the  summer’s  gains, 

And  joy  abides  with  me. 
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loomed  largest  it  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  the 
first  medical  missionary  to  China,  subsequently  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  of  his  government,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  raising  of  the  American  flag  over  Formosa  where  it 
flew  for  a  year.  He  it  was  who  labored  most  zealously  to 
have  his  government  annex  the  island.  The  records  of 
Dr.  Parker’s  efforts,  all  of  them  printed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  just  as  he  wrote  them,  are  among  the  most  perfect 
expressions  of  budding  imperialism  to  be  found  in  any 
political  literature.  Although  unsupported  by  any  impor¬ 
tant  commercial  interest  Dr.  Parker  rushed  ahead,  paint¬ 
ing  in  glowing  colors  how  the  missionary  would  thus  find 
a  new  opening  to  win  cannibals  to  civilization,  and  wrote: 
"Great  Britain  has  her  St.  Helena,  her  Gibraltar  and  Malta 
in  the  Mediterranean,  her  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  Penang  and  Singapore  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
Hongkong  in  the  China  sea.  If  the  United  States  is  so 
disposed  and  can  arrange  for  the  possession  of  Formosa, 
England  certainly  cannot  object.”  As  for  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment,  Dr.  Parker  did  not  feel  that  it  had  any  rights  at 
all  in  the  matter. 

CHINA  COWED  INTO  SUBMISSION 

Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  was  of  a  less  emotional  type  than 
Dr.  Parker.  Pie  has  not  been  swept  off  his  feet  by  the 
Taipings.  Throughout  his  long  service  as  a  diplomat  he 
had  a  fine  regard  for  the  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of 
China.  And  yet  it  was  Dr.  Williams  who  wrote  the  article 
into  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  by  which  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  was  compelled  to  grant  religious  toleration  and  to 
open  the  empire  to  missionary  work.  When  he  returned  to 
Shanghai  he  found  that  many  missionaries  were  disap¬ 
pointed  that  he  had  not  insisted  upon  even  further  conces¬ 
sions.  This  achievement  has  uniformly  been  recorded  to 
the  credit  of  Dr.  Williams  and  the  American  Christian 
people  have  taken  great  pride  in  having  prepared  him  for 
the  service  of  his  government.  But  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  following  sixty  years  of  American  relations  with 
China  we  may  seriously  question  whether  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  really  advanced  when  China,  cowed  into  submis¬ 
sion,  was  compelled  to  grant  this  concession.  That  same 
year  Townsend  Harris  made  his  famous  treaty  with  Japan 
and  there  was  no  toleration  clause  in  it.  In  the  next  forty 
years  Christian  missions  in  Japan  advanced  far  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  they  did  in  China,  and  at  the  end  of  the  century 
there  was  in  Japan  a  sounder,  abler,  and  more  effective 
Christian  constituency  than  there  was  in  China.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  toleration  clause  in  the  treaty 
of  Tientsin  hindered  rather  than  helped  trie  missionaries 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  its  exaction  was  a  smashing  blow 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire. 

The  subject  of  religious  toleration  was  ignored  in  the 
American  treaty  with  Korea  in  1882,  but  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  missionary  work  was  inserted  in  the  British  and 
German  treaties  the  following  year.  Some  of  the  Koreans 
welcomed  the  missionaries,  but  with  mixed  motives.  There 
were  three  political  parties  in  Korea :  a  pro-Chinese  party, 
a  Pro-Japanese  party,  and  a  group  led  By  the  king  who 
sought  effective  Korean  independence.  Of  these  parties 
the  king’s  group  was  probably  the  weakest  and  the  most 
corrupt.  Li  Hung  Chang,  instigated  by  Great  Britain, 


who  feared  Russia,  sent  Yuan  Shi  Kai  to  Seoul  to  bring 
about  the  annexation  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Chinese  em¬ 
pire.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  met  with  the  solid  opposition  of  the 
missionaries  who  could  not  view  with  indifference  the 
establishment  in  the  peninsula  of  conditions  as  unfavor¬ 
able  to  their  work  as  those  existing  under  the  Manchu 
legime  in  China. 

POLITICAL  ZEAL  OF  MISSIONARIES 

The  missionaries  thus  endeared  themselves  to  the  king. 
The  more  determined  the  missionaries  were  to  hold  their 
ground,  the  more  energetic  became  the  efforts  of  Yuan  to 
have  them  expelled  from  the  country,  and  the  more 
fatuous  became  the  hopes  of  the  king,  wholly  without 
basis  in  the  American  treaty,  that  in  time  the  American 
government  would  assume  over  him  a  protectorate  which 
would  none  the  less  leave  him  free  to  pursue  his  vicious 
career.  This  is  a  very  delicate  subject  in  missionary  circles 
and  the  writer  would  not  like  to  be  unjust  to  anyone,  but 
from  a  very  close  study  of  all  the  records  it  would  appear 
that  the  political  zeal  of  the  missionaries  in  the  end  greatly 
added  to  the  sum  of  Korean  woe.  Although  repeatedly 
warned  and  exhorted  by  their  government  to  restrain  their 
sympathies  they  plunged  wildly  forward  and  not  a  few  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  working  to  create  a  situation 
which  would  justify  American  intervention.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  unjust  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  protectorate  over  Korea  would  have  been  hailed  with 
joy  by  most  missionaries  and  accepted  with  complacency 
by  a  large  American  missionary  constituency. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  course  of  missionary  policy 
was  even  more  clear.  There  they  took  almost  a  complete 
control  of  the  government  at  times  and  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  demand  the  political  intervention  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  when  their  efforts  were  in  danger  of  being  thwarted. 
They  usually  received  the  desired  support.  When  the 
islands  were  annexed  in  1898  political  and  economic  forces 
were  very  strong,  quite  sufficient  to  have  brought  about  the 
annexation  if  no  missionaries  had  ever  gone  there,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  missionaries  were  the  very  will¬ 
ing  agents  of  American  imperialism  in  the  Pacific. 

The  retention  of  the  Philippines  was  due  to  a  variety  of 
political  and  economic  causes,  but  most  important  was  the 
determination  of  President  McKinley.  When  he  decided 
to  hold  the  islands  he  counted  on  the  support  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  constituency  whose  representatives  had  hitherto 
been  denied  admission  to  the  islands  by  a  hostile  Spanish 
government.  His  hopes  were  not  disappointed  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  H.  Latane,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  this 
period  of  American  history,  enumerates  the  support  of 
the  religious  press  and  the  churches  as  one  of  the  four 
factors  which  carried  the  day  for  McKinley. 

PROTECTION  FOR  CONVERTS 

An  American  mandate  for  Armenia,  American  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  near  east:  how  welcome  such  a  policy  would 
be  to  the  missionary  and  to  his  unhappy  outraged  converts. 
The  reasons  which  urge  it  are  not  new.  indeed  they  are 
so  old  that  they  are  very  alarming.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  we  accept  as  sound  the  principle  that  the 
government  which  is  most  favorable  to  Christian  missions 
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is  the  best  for  the  country  in  which  the  missionary  labors, 
then  the  missionary  is  very  likely  to  become,  as  he  has  in 
the  past,  a  commissioner  for  American  intervention, 
American  annexation,  or  perhaps  of  domestic  revolution 
in  more  than  half  the  world.  It  has  been  the  French 
political  protectorate  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  in  the 
far  east  which  more  than  anything  else  has  brought  these 
missions  into  disrepute.  The  application  of  the  principle 
of  intervention  for  the  protection  of  missionary  work 
often  eventuates  in  efforts  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  a  sword,  and  always  delivers  the  missionary  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialist.  The  principle  is  jesuitical  and 
even  mohammadanesque. 

I  realize  that  I  have  reached  a  merely  negative  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  positive  corollary.  It 
will  always  be  difficult  for  an  American  to  send  back  the 
slave  to  his  master  and  to  return  the  woman  to  her  former 
place  under  the  heel  of  her  husband  but  such  actions  are, 
when  viewed  in  their  consequences,  as  the  beatitudes  them¬ 
selves  when  compared  with  the  consequences  of  political 
intervention  in  the  defense  of  every  Chrfstian  minority. 

china's  welfare 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  witnessed  notable 
new  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  American  Christians  in  international  affairs. 
Undoubtedly  this  comes  in  response  to  a  popular  demand, 
but  it  would  appear  that  much  of  this  effort  has  suffered 
from  misdirection.  At  a  critical  stage  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  international  conference  in  Washington  last  winter 
when  the  American  commissioners  were  seeking  against 
heavy  odds  to  approximate  a  little  nearer  to  justice  for 
China,  the  White  House  was  snowed  under  with  the  me¬ 
morials  of  church  people  demanding  disarmament.  In  the 
face  of  these  petitions — there  were  no  less  than  11,642,685 
of  them — Japan,  France  and  Great  Britain  took  heart  and 
stubbornly  refused  to  make  further  concessions  in  favor 
of  China.  They  knew  that  even  though  the  causes  of 
future  wars  were  not  removed  the  American  people  were 
demanding  disarmament  and  the  President  did  not  dare 
to  return  to  his  people  empty  handed.  Within  another 
twelve  months  comes  a  demand  that  the  American  gov¬ 
ernment  intervene  in  the  near  east,  and  so  harrowing  were 
the  conditions  which  stimulated  the  demand  that  for  the 
moment  there  was  real  danger  that  American  protestant 
Christians  would  be  stampeded  to  support  this  program. 
“The  dove  of  peace  has  grown  spurs,”  remarked  a  certain 
cynic. 

Meanwhile  the  congressional  elections  were  coming  on 
and  the  paramount  issue  was  made  to  appear  to  be  prohi¬ 
bition.  Was  there  any  attention  at  all  given  to  efforts  to 
invigorate  American  political  institutions,  notably  the 
morally  and  intellectually  effete  United  States  senate 
which,  after  all,  is  the  constitutionally  created  body 
through  which  it  was  expected  that  American  public 
opinion  would  express  itself  on  foreign  affairs?  In  these 
recent  efforts  to  make  helpful  contributions  towards  the 
solution  of  international  tangles  we  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  church  is  attempting  to  reap  where  it  has  not  sown 
and  that  the  education  of  public  opinion  and  of  the 


churches  must  go  back  to  fundamental  concepts,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  is  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
has  never  been  prospered  by  the  armed  intervention  of  one 
nation  in  the  affairs  of  another.  Furthermore,  it  is  by  no 
means  always  true  that  the  government  which  restricts  or 
refuses  missionary  liberty  ought  therefore  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  and  replaced  by  one  more  hospitable  to  Christian 
converts  and  missions. 


A  Great  Scholar  and  Teacher 

By  Edward  Shillito 

EORGE  BUCHANAN  GRAY  died  without  any 
warning  at  Oxford  on  November  3.  He  was  at¬ 
tending  a  theological  board  when  he  suddenly  fell 
from  his  chair  and  died.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
and  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  so  that  the  loss  to 
British  scholarship  will  be  grave.  Dr.  Gray  was  without 
question  one  of  our  leading  Hebraists ;  he  had  published 
classical  commentaries  upon  Numbers  and  Isaiah;  when 
Dr.  Driver  left  his  job  unfinished,  Dr.  Gray  took  up  the 
work ;  he  had  written  also  upon  Hebrew  names  and  upon 
the  poetical  rhythms  in  Hebrew;  his  little  book  upon  “The 
Divine  Discipline  in  Israel”  was  an  admirable  example  of 
his  power  to  handle  his  subjects,  so  that  the  unlearned 
could  understand.  He  had  indeed  a  rich  harvest  of  pub¬ 
lished  works. 

In  Oxford  every  honor  was  given  to  Gray  which  it  was 
ir.  the  power  of  the  university  to  bestow.  It  could  not 
have  chosen  him  to  succeed  Dr.  Driver  because  that  chair 
is  reserved  for  scholars  “in  orders,”  and  Gray  was  trained 
for  the  Congregational  ministry  and  remained  in  that  call¬ 
ing  to  the  end.  But  though  the  possibility  of  such  an 
honor  was  denied  to  him,  he  ranked  in  Oxford  among  the 
really  great  scholars,  and  Oxford  knows  a  scholar  and 
honors  him.  There  he  spent  all  his  days  from  the  time 
when  he  came  up  from  New  College,  London,  to  Mans¬ 
field  College,  then  in  its  early  days.  For  thirty-one  years 
he  taught  in  his  own  college ;  to  it  he  gave  a  devotion  and 
loyalty  beyond  price.  Among  the  many  gifts  for  which 
that  young  foundation  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  was  the 
service  of  this  scholar  who  was  great  as  a  teacher  as  he 
was  great  in  scholarship. 

But  when  some  of  us  remember  Gray,  our  teacher  and 
friend,  we  know  that  there  is  much  which  will  escape  the 
public  notices,  and  indeed  any  notices.  Mansfield  College 
is  a  young  society  still,  and  its  men  remain  a  body  of 
friends  with  certain  common  meeting-places  of  memory  to 
share.  One  such  common  joy  was  the  friendship  of  Gray. 
Generations  of  us  sat  in  his  classroom;  but  the  secret  of 
Oxford  does  not  lie  in  classrooms.  There  is  often  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  tutor  and  students  quite  unlike  anything 
merely  formal.  They  work  together  as  friends ;  they  talk 
over  subjects  with  complete  frankness ;  they  boat  and  play 
tennis  and  tarry  late  over  their  coffee — it  was  tea  in  this 
case — and  when  the  hour  to  go  down  has  come,  they  can 
always  look  forward  to  a  welcome  from  their  old  friends 


The  Christian  Duty  of  an  Open  Mind 

By  James  C.  Baker 


THE  first  recorded  word  of  the  public  ministry 
of  Jesus  was  “The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at 
hand;  repent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel.” 
Most  readers  interpret  repentance  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  that  of  John  Watson:  “Repentance  is  the 
grace  of  a  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit.”  But  that 
is  not  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  which 
Jesus  used.  It  is  properly  defined  “change  your 
mind.”  Entrance  into  the  new  fellowship  im¬ 
plied  a  flexibility  of  intellect  which  made  possible 
the  adjustment  of  life  to  the  new  ideas  which 
Jesus  was  introducing  into  the  world.  He  real¬ 
ized  the  significance  of  ideas  as  forces  which 
shape  ideals,  and  it  is  ideals  that  inspire  conduct. 

Inability  to  change  their  minds,  to  respond  to 
new  ideas,  shut  the  doors  of  the  new  Kingdom  to 
many.  Their  intellects  were  not  accessible.  They 
were  not  teachable.  They  did  not  want  to  learn. 
Their  minds  were  closed.  This  was  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  with  which  Jesus  had  to  strug¬ 
gle.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  his  opening  word 
was  “change  your  mind” ;  for  a  receptive,  teach¬ 
able  mind  is  a  primary  virtue  of  the  Christian 
character. 

A  word  of  definition  is  here  in  place.  Let  us 
begin  with  some  negatives.  Openmindedness  does 
not  mean  empty-mindedness.  As  John  Dewey  re¬ 
marks,  “To  hang  out  a  sign  saying  ‘Come  right 
in;  there  is  no  one  at  home’  is  not  the  equivalent 
of  hospitality.”  Nor  does  openmindedness  mean 
keeping  questions  forever  open  and  therefore  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  any  affirmations.  One  is  justified 
in  making  his  generalization  where  “a  reasonable 
degree  of  adjacent  cases”  are  at  hand.  He  must 
decide  upon  the  evidence  when  it  is  in,  recognizing 
always,  however,  that  new  evidence  may  change 
his  conclusion.  We  admire  the  modesty  of  the 
true  scholar.  When  one  has  made  any  province 
of  truth  his  own  by  patient  and  reverent  search, 
he  is  bound  to  be  humble  because  he  has  learned 
how  vast  truth  is,  of  which  he  possesses  only  a 
minute  part.  Yet  sometimes  we  find  an  excessive 
modesty  which,  as  Chesterton  reminds  us,  would 
hesitate  even  to  affirm  belief  in  the  multiplication 
table. 

Again,  openmindedness  does  not  mean  lack  of 
conviction.  Often  men  who  have  no  settled  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  own  and  no  desire  to  possess  any,  lay 
claim  to  the  virtue  of  the  open  mind.  Their  minds 
are  “open  at  both  ends.”  To  them  one  opinion 
is  as  good  as  another.  They  forget  the  dictum  of 
Lord  Morley — who  was  a  fine  type  of  the  open 
mind — that  “a  commanding  grasp  of  principles  is 
at  the  very  root  of  coherency  of  character.” 

By  way  of  positive  definition  we  may  say  that 
openmindedness  means  intellectual  hospitality. 
Any  fact  or  information  which  may  throw  light 


upon  the  problems  in  hand  is  heartily  welcomed 
no  matter  from  what  sources  it  comes  nor  what 
changes  in  opinion,  belief,  or  conduct  it  may 
compel. 

The  man  nf  open  mind  is  an  unsparing  lover 
of  the  truth.  He  believes  in  its  ability  to  take  care 
of  itself.  He  is  ready  to  follow  its  light  wherever 
it  may  lead.  His  supreme  concern  is  not  to  be 
orthodox  but  to  be  true,  not  to  be  in  accord  with 
tradition  but  in  accord  with  reality.  He  is  a  man 
of  faith.  He  repeats  with  Milton :  “Let  truth  and 
falsehood  grapple;  whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the 
worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter!”  This  clears 
the  way  for  freedom  of  investigation  which  has 
made  possible  the  great  achievements  of  modern 
science. 

The  open  minded  man  is  also  a  tolerant  man. 
He  welcomes  free  discussion.  He  claims  the  right 
of  free  thought  for  himself  and  with  fine  intel¬ 
lectual  courtesy  he  grants  the  same  right  to  others. 
This  is  one  application  of  the  Golden  Rule:  what 
he  asks  for  himself  he  grants  to  others.  To  use 
the  words  of  Phillips  Brooks,  he  gives  “willing 
consent  that  other  men  hold  and  express  opinions 
with  which  he  may  disagree,  until  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  reason  that  these  opinions  are  untrue.” 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  is  an  attitude  of 
mind  which  needs  especially  to  be  stressed  in  these 
days  when  the  ancient  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  free  assemblage  are  being  assailed  in 
the  name  of  patriotism,  one  hundred  per  cent 
Americanism,  and  other  slogans?  If  we  are  to 
have  a  free,  progressive,  religious  and  political 
life,  it  can  only  be  through  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  of  others  to  think  and  speak  in  the 
same  measure  in  which  we  claim  those  rights  for 
ourselves.  As  Herbert  Spencer  wisely  remarks: 
“In  proportion  as  we  love  truth  more  and  victory 
less,  we  shall  be  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  which 
leads  our  opponents  to  think  as  they  do.”  They 
may  have  some  light  which  has  been  hidden  from 
us  and  which  will  change  our  conclusions.  In  case 
we  still  continue  to  differ  they  have  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  in  stating  their  side  of  the  case. 

Openmindedness  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
the  Christian  virtues  to  achieve.  Too  often  the 
integrity  of  the  understanding  has  not  been  set 
above  all  price.  Prejudice  stands  in  the  way.  It 
is,  moreover,  so  easy  to  come  to  our  conclusions 
on  only  half  the  evidence.  Fear  seizes  us  lest  the 
foundations  of  life  be  broken  up.  Indolence  dreads 
“the  pain  of  a  new  idea.”  Pride  makes  us  believe 
that  what  we  don’t  know  isn’t  knowledge.  Pre¬ 
judice,  snap-judgment,  timidity,  indolence,  conceit 
— these  are  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  path  to 
the  virtue  of  openmindedness. 

What  does  openmindedness  do  for  us?  First  of 
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all,  it  insure^  incurable  youth.  It  saves  us  from 
“premature  intellectual  old  age.”  It  keeps  us 
sensitive  to  new  ideas  and  purposes  which  enrich 
and  enlarge  life.  In  the  second  place,  the  open 
mind  helps  us  to  be  the  friend  of  good  causes,  even 
though  they  be  new.  The  closed  mind  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastic  of  Jesus’  day  effectually  shut  him  off 
from  the  appeal  of  the  new  order  of  which  Jesus 
was  the  Great  Herald.  The  ranks  of  the  stand¬ 
patters  in  relation  to  all  great  human  interests 
in  all  ages  are  recruited  from  those  who  fail  to 


keep  an  open  mind.  Finally,  there  is  endless  zest 
and  interest  in  life  for  those  who  realize  that  we 
may  expect  forever  that  new  light  will  be  break¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  human  spirit.  William  James 
was  a  noble  example  of  one  who  kept  an  open 
mind  and  concerning  him  his  son  writes:  “For 
James  was  perennially  ‘keen’  about  new  things 
and  future  things,  about  beginnings  and  promises. 
His  mind  looked  forward  eagerly.”  Life  to  the 
openminded  never  ceases  to  be  a  spiritual  ad¬ 
venture. 


Should  the  Policies  of  the  Student  Volunteer 


Movement  be  Modified? 

By  John  L.  Childs 


AS  I  shall  raise  in  this  article  some  questions 
about  present  policies  of  the  Student  Volun¬ 
teer  Movement,  it  may  be  well  for  me  first 
to  state  certain  personal  convictions  in  order  that 
my  general  position  may  not  be  misunderstood. 
Briefly  summarized,  these  convictions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  believe  America  has  today  a  peculiar  world 
responsibility.  Grave  as  are  her  domestic  prob¬ 
lems  they  can  make  no  serious  demand  for  the 
exclusive  attention  of  her  people.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  many  of  the  problems  which  press  upon 
America  with  greatest  force  have  their  roots  in 
world  situations  and  can  never  be  solved  in  any 
narrow  nationalistic  sense.  Modern  problems  of 
economic  government,  and  race,  unite  with  reli¬ 
gion  in  emphasizing  that  we  must  recognize  the 
solidarity  of  mankind  as  a  binding  social  law. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  us 
and  for  the  world  that  America  should  share  in 
a  more  generous  spirit  the  material  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  resources  which  are  at  her  command. 

I  believe  that  in  meeting  her  world  responsibil¬ 
ity  America  will  find  the  foreign  missionary  enter¬ 
prise  one  of  her  most  effective  agencies.  Freely 
granting  the  many  imperfections  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  we  must  recognize  that  judged  by  its 
achievements  it  is,  as  declared  by  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  sociologists,  “the  most  promising  adventure 
in  sustained  altruism  ever  made  by  our  people.” 
Wliile  many  modifications  in  missionary  policy 
will  have  to  be  made,  I  believe  that  the  day  of 
missions  is  far  from  over. 

I  write  as  a  Student  Volunteer.  I  gladly  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  am  one  of  that  large  company 


NOTE:  We  print  this  article  in  line  with  the  custom 
of  this  and  other  journals,  not  as  necessarily  in  agreement 
at  every  point  with  the  opinions  of  the  Editorial  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  in  the  belief  that  it  will  help  to  clarify  certain 
issues  now  before  the  Student  Christian  Movement  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  gratified  that  the  forthcoming 
Indianapolis  Convention  to  such  a  large  degree  recognizes 
in  its  viewpoint  and  leadership  the  present  day  world  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  most  approved  missionary  policy  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  them. — The  Editors. 


of  American  students  whose  life  has  been  enriched 
by  the  message  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move¬ 
ment.  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  view  held  by 
the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow-missionaries  when 
I  say  that  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  has 
made  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  modern 
missionary  movement. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  one  interested  in  this  Move¬ 
ment  and  its  purposes  that  I  raise  the  question 
whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  fundamental 
changes  in  its  policies  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
useful  agency  in  the  world-wide  Christian  move¬ 
ment.  Many  factors  in  the  present  world  situa¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  make  timely  a  consideration 
of  this  question.  In  this  article  I  shall  be  able  to 
outline  only  briefly  what  some  of  those  factors  are, 
and  to  state  what  seems  to  me  to  be  their  signifi¬ 
cance  for  future  missionary  policy. 

1.  The  development  in  lands  such  as  China, 
Japan,  and  India  of  indigenous  Christian  move¬ 
ments,  with  their  rapidly  expanding  staffs  of  able 
leaders.  Today  in  all  of  these  lands  are  to  be 
found  Christian  workers  among  their  own  na¬ 
tionals  who  are  fully  the  equals  in  spirit  and 
capacity  of  our  best  foreign  missionaries.  Their 
number  is  constantly  growing.  We  are  now  in  the 
transitional  period  when  the  directing  control  of 
Christian  work  is  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
missionaries  to  these  native*  leaders.  This  will 
in  turn  mean  that  our  foreign  mission  boards  will 
increasingly  recognize  that  their  policies  in  these 
countries  will  be  determined  by  the  Christian 
people  living  in  them.  The  Chinese  Recorder, 
probably  the  best  missionary  magazine  published 
on  the  field,  voiced  this  view  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  which  it  said  that  the  missionaries  of  the  future 
should  be  “called  and  not  sent.”  In  other  words, 
the  initiative  in  determining  the  number  and  type 
of  missionary  recruits  must  pass  from  the  mission 
boards  to  the  indigenous  Christian  societies. 

2.  A  corrollary  of  the  fact  just  stated  would 
be  that  not  only  would  the  right  to  determine  the 

*  The  term  native  is  used  in  the  sense  one  would  speak  of  a  native 
American  or  Englishman  and  is  too  good  a  word  to  discard  simply 
because  it  has  sometimes  been  used  in  a  derogatory  sense. 
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number  and  the  type  of  missionaries  primarily 
reside  with  the  native  Christian  workers,  but 
that  also  they  should  share  in  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  money  that  will  be  required  to  sup¬ 
port  foreign  workers  in  their  lands  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  other  ways.  I  personally  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dr.  T.  T.  Lew,  of  Peking,  enunciated 
a  principle  which  will  eventually  gain  many  sup¬ 
porters  when  he  said  that  the  money  given  by 
American  people  to  foreign  missions  is  given  to 
God  for  his  work  rather  than  to  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  as  such,  and  that  the  one  thing  all  desire  is 
to  see  it  used  in  the  most  productive  manner.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  tended  to  look  upon  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  these  lands  too  exclusively  in  terms 
of  ever  increasing  numbers  of  foreign  missionar¬ 
ies.  It  may  well  be  that  we  already  have  reached 
a  stage  when  a  considerable  share  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  support  of  missionaries  could  be 
more  advantageously  invested  in  other  ways. 
When  one  considers  the  paucity  of  funds  available 
for  scholarships  for  tested  native  Christian  work¬ 
ers  for  study  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  small 
amounts  invested  in  high  grade  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  the  woefully  inadequate  salaries  often  paid 
native  workers,  one  is  inclined  to  assert  that  if  to 
provide  for  these  and  other  similar  matters  will 
mean  fewer  missionaries,  we  would  better  have 
fewer  missionaries.  Unfortunately  it  does  some¬ 
times  get  down  to  a  question  of  either  one  or  the 
other. 

In  this  connection  the  statement  made  on  the 
report  of  the  China  Christian  Educational  Com¬ 
mission  should  be  recalled,  namely,  that  for  what 
it  costs  to  maintain  one  high  grade  foreign  educa¬ 
tor,  five  able  Chinese  educators  could  be  supported. 
Even  if  we  lower  the  figure  to  four,  it  still  ought 
to  make  us  pause  long  to  consider  whether  the 
average  Christian  missionary  will  contribute  more 
to  the  cause  than  four  native  Christian  workers. 

The  present  situation  would  seem  to  call  much 
more  for  quality  in  workers  from  the  West  than 
for  mere  numbers.  The  profound  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  China  growing 
out  of  Dr.  Dewey’s  two-year  visit  is  striking  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  importance  of  the  West  giving  of  her 
ablest  leaders  to  this  cause.  In  fact,  with  the 
rapidly  growing  number  of  native  leaders  who 
have  received  the  best  training  that  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  East  and  the  West  have  to  offer,  one 
may  well  inquire  whether  anything  less  than  the 
best  the  West  has  can  long  be  of  large  help  in  this 
important  work. 

4.  Certainly  not  all  missionaries  going  to  those 
lands  where  indigenous  Christian  movements  now 
exist  should  assume  that  their  entire  life  will  be 
spent  in  missionary  service.  Many  say  that  we 
already  have  reached  the  peak  in  the  number  of 
missionaries  desired  in  these  lands,  and  that  if  the 
pace  of  the  present  development  be  maintained  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  number  of  missionaries 
required  may  be  considerably  reduced.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  not  then  be  still  urgent 
need  for  our  co-operation;  but,  as  pointed  out 


above,  that  co-operation  may  well  take  other 
forms  than  that  of  sending  out  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  foreign  missionaries.  Particularly  is  the 
number  of  foreign  missionaries  of  importance 
when  one  remembers  that  their  very  presence 
tends  to  give  the  Christian  movement  a  western 
and,  therefore,  foreign  character,  and  that,  in  the 
face  of  a  developing  national  consciousness  which 
is  in  the  main  healthy. 

5.  The  fact  that  one  no  longer  has  to  live 
abroad  in  order  to  serve  the  Christian  cause  ought 
to  be  given  greater  emphasis.  Every  creative 
Christian  worker  in  America  should  have  con¬ 
sciously  in  mind  the  possible  world  influence  of 
his  service.  For  example,  many  missionaries 
would  say  that  while  Dr.  Fosdick  has  spent  but 
little  time  actually  in  the  Far  East,  he  has, 
through  his  books,  made  a  contribution  of  the 
highest  order  to  the  youth  of  Asia  in  showing 
them  that  vital  Christian  faith  is  consistent  with 
modern  thought.  Or  again,  any  person  who 
makes  a  discovery  in  medicine  is  as  truly  helping 
to  relieve  human  suffering  in  China  as  the  medical 
missionary  who  actually  lives  there.  We  have 
not  begun  to  see  how  much  we  could  contribute  to 
the  more  backward  peoples  if  we  were  truly  to 
unlock  the  scientific  and  the  educational  resources 
of  our  nation.  Why  should  we  not  ask  our  social 
and  educational  institutions  consciously  to  extend 
their  services  to  the  mission  areas? 

I  realize  that  there  are  problems  associated  with 
the  use  of  material  resources  in  the  manner  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  article.  There  is  the  ever  present 
danger  that  outside  help  instead  of  being  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  self  support  may  tend  to  weaken  such  ef¬ 
fort.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  use  of  foreign  funds  is  more  open  to  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  the  use  of  foreign  missionaries.  Cer¬ 
tain  experiments  would  seem  to  indicate  that  with 
the  proper  safeguards  these  difficulties  can  be 
overcome.  In  this  connection  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  China  Educational  Commission,  a 
commission  composed  of  representative  educators 
of  the  United  States,  England,  and  China,  is 
significant:  “It  is  frequently  said  that  the  body 
or  the  persons  disbursing  funds  must  be  of  the 
same  nationality  as  those  that  contribute  them. 
We  question  this  assumption.” 

6.  While  it  would  be  unwise  to  dogmatize  on 
this  point,  one  might  at  least  suggest  for  further 
consideration  the  view  that  the  greatest  Christian 
contribution  which  our  generation  can  make  to 
the  world  is  to  reconstruct  a  profit-seeking  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  order,  with  its  imperialistic 
counter-part  in  government,  into  an  industrial 
and  political  order  which  at  heart  would  be  based 
on  the  service,  rather  than  the  acquisitive,  motive. 
Western  machine  industry  with  its  accompanying 
selfish  materialistic  social  order,  backed  in  greater 
or  less  degree  by  imperialistic  governments,  is  in¬ 
vading  all  corners  of  the  globe.  That  it  is  to  con¬ 
quer  the  world  seems  now  inevitable.  The  most 
that  missionaries  working  in  the  relatively  un¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  can  hope  to  accom- 
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pHsb  is  to  ameliorate  to  some  degree  its  evil  ef¬ 
fects.  If  the  system  is  to  be  radically  altered  in  our 
generation  it  must  be  attacked  at  its  source,  which 
happens  to  be  located  in  western  —  so-called 
Christian— nations.  Pagan  industry  promoted  by 
western  capitalism  expressed  through  individuals 
and  governments  is  today  the  influence  which 
dominates  in  the  contact  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
ihe  cause  of  Christ  as  represented  in  the  life  of 
individuals  and  voluntary  societies  from  the  West 
will  face  an  almost  impossible  handicap  unless  this 
wider  contact  of  government  and  business  with 
the  East  can  be  made  to  reflect  more  largely  the 
spirit  of  Christian  justice  and  good-will 

Those  who  labor  on  this  problem  at  home  with 
the  vision  of  the  world-wide  Christian  program 

twT  tlhGm  a?  “  truly  foreign  missionaries  as 

serve  Ahh °  n  ^  ^  Africa  to  ,ive  and  to 
serve  Although  formally  repudiated,  there  still 

cSd8  tnp  -H  ,S^dent  Volunteer  Declaration 
aid  the  idea  that  the  highest  form  of  consecra¬ 
tion  is  found  m  the  decision  for  foreign  mission- 
aiy  service.  As  a  foreign  missionary  I  would  like 
to  take  complete  issue  with  this  idea.  No  greater 

Seanvrfn°f  ^ .heroism  and  devotion  will  be  required 
of  any  foreign  missionary  than  will  be  demanded 
f  those  who  will  fearlessly  seek  to  expose  the 
essentially  un-Christian  character  of  our  present 
mdus  nal  system.  Missionaries  to  the  non- 

£ed  area.  d  Sh°Uid  "0t  neglectthis  unevangel- 

This  leads  into  the  main  subject  of  this  article 

that  the  time  has  come  f°r  us  to  widen 
greatly  our  conception  of  the  missionary  task.  No 

e™TofaL*Ltl;:nk  f*  “  ^  -uthematicM 
JL™  g  \°  the  gospel  preached  so  that 

y  mg  soul  will  have  a  chance  to  hear  its 
message.  While  emphasis  on  telling  the  “good 
ews  of  salvation”  must  not  cease,  the  facts  of 
the  modern  world  drive  us  to  the  conviction  that 
a  pleached  gospel  is  not  sufficient  in  itself 

m?aagelization  of  the  non-Christian  world 
means  that  the  unfinished  task  of  Christian  mis 
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nca.  and  Asia.  It  is  one  common  task  round 

e  world  and  the  distinction  between  home  and 

foreign  which  the  Student  Volunteer  Declaration 

nnfn  finsisfts  U5on  ls’  111  my  opinion,  making  an 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary  division  in  the  think¬ 
ing  of  American  students. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  the  Declaration  Card  has 
had  a  stiong  tendency  to  cause  us  to  think  of  our 
world  Christian  obligation  as  primarily  one  of 
sending  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  was  a  time  when  this  was  the 
important  emphasis  for  us  to  make.  For  certain 
very,  backward  areas  this  conception  of  foreign 
missions  might  still  be  normative.  It  no  longer 
fits  the  facts,  however,  in  the  lands  where  the 
great  majority  of  our  American  missionaries  are 
at  work.  Much  less  than  full  effectiveness  will  be 
achieved  in  our  Christian  service  abroad  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  think  of  it  primarily  in  such  terms. 

The  trend  of  events  in  what  we  have  long  con- 
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sidered  the  great  mission  fields  would  indicate 
that  while  our  help  is  as  urgently  needed  as  ever, 
oui  co-operation  should  now  conform  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  responsible  Christian  nationals  of 
those  lands.  If  the  time  has  come  when  some  of 
our  funds  can  be  more  fruitfully  employed  than 
in  the  support  of  missionaries  and  their  activi¬ 
ties,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  let  them  be  used  for 
other  purposes.  We  need  to  deepen  our  under¬ 
standing  of  our  task.  Men  may  be  called  to  be 
missionaries  of  the  world  with  the  immediate  zone 
of  their  activity  our  own  country.  Some  of  the 
most  effective  servants  of  the  world-wide  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprise  will  be  those  who  spend  their  lives 
in  faithful  service  at  home.  Conversely,  many  of 
those  who  may  contribute  vitally  to  the  solution 
of  our  nation’s  problems  will  be  those  who  have 
been  called  to  service  overseas. 

The  future  usefulness  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  would  seem  to  me  to  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  it  can  accept  this  larger  vision  of 
its  task.  No  longer  should  it  hold  to  the  idea  that 
its  chief  responsibility  is  to  recruit  students  in 
general  for  foreign  missionary  service.  The 
Volunteer  Declaration  Card  might  well  be  dropped 
entirely.  Modern  missionary  activity  has  become 
so  complex  that  merely  to  decide  to  become  a 
foreign  missionary  is  a  step  of  doubtful  value  in 
determining  what  one  shall  do  with  his  life.  Now¬ 
adays  there  are  few  foreign  missionaries  in  gen¬ 
eral.  There  are  missionary  educators,  preachers, 
evangelists,  physical  directors,  religious  educa¬ 
tional  directors,  student,  medical,  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  social  workers,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  architects,  sten¬ 
ographers — in  short,  Christian  work  abroad  opens 
up  about  as  wide  a  range  of  types  of  service  as  is 
to  be  found  at  home.  Therefore  the  recruiting 
activities  of  the  Movement  might  well  be  replaced 
by  a  life-work  guidance  emphasis. 

Its  future  staff  should  be  composed  not  pri¬ 
marily  of  recent  college  graduates,  but  of  men  and 
women  of  rich  experience  in  service  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  who  out  of  this  experience  would  be 
able  to  give  students  first  hand  data  upon  which 
an  intelligent  life  work  decision  could  be  made. 
The  emphasis  would  not  be  upon  the  mere  incident 
of  the  geographical  location  of  one’s  life  service, 
but  rather  upon  a  devotion  to  the  will  of  God 
which  would  prompt  students  to  place  their  lives 
at  the  point  of  the  world’s  greatest  need  open 
to  them  to  meet. 

Similarly,  the  great  quadrennial  conventions,  if 
continued  in  their  present  magnitude,  should  no 
longer  be  exclusively  foreign  missionary  gather¬ 
ings.  Should  they  so  continue  we  shall  then  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  similar  gathering  every  student 
generation  to  consider  the  home  problems.  This 
would  serve  farther  to  departmentalize  the  think¬ 
ing  of  students  about  the  foreign  and  the  home 
phases  of  the  Christian  task,  whereas  in  my  opin- 
mn  what  is  needed  is  to  merge  these  two  aspects 
of  the  Chiistian  cause  into  one  unified  program. 
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forward  in  the  saddle  and  perhaps 
peering  from  right  to  left. 

But  Father  Kinkaid  could  not  be 
sure  it  was  Dumenisl.  ‘What  do  you 
think?’ he  asked.  ‘Is  it  he?’ 

‘It  is  he,’  she  replied  with  conviction. 

He  could  feel  his  hands  twitching 
again.  The  noise  had  split  now  into 
separate,  more  significant  sounds.  It 
was  very  near. 

‘When  he  passes,’  he  said,  ‘I  will  go 
out  and  meet  them  as  they  come. 
I’ll  speak  to  them  —  with  God’s  help,’ 
for  he  no  longer  counted  on  Mistress 
Joachim  or  even  on  himself. 

The  rider  passed  behind  a  line  of 
trees.  Shortly  he  would  be  over  the 
hill. 

Father  Kinkaid  tried  to  think  im¬ 
personally  of  the  eternity  now  so  close, 
of  communion  with  God.  He  could 
think  of  nothing.  Mistress  Joachim 
stirred  beside  him.  He  turned  to  look 
at  her;  her  eyes  were  dilated,  her  lips 
drawn  back  from  her  teeth.  He  touched 
her  and  found  her  rigid  as  stone.  She 
was  in  ecstasy.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
began  to  shudder.  What  had  his  world 
become?  A  mob  of  savages,  a  man 
bent  on  murdering  him,  and  beside  him 
a  woman  locked  in  a  religious  trance. 

‘But,’  he  told  himself,  ‘don’t,  forget 
Gock’ 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  think 
of  Him  serenely,  but  with  perfect  faith. 

A  cry  from  Mistress  Joachim  made 
him  open  his  eyes.  In  the  doorway  of 
the  watch-house  stood  Dumenisl.  He 
had  crept  up  on  them. 

Father  Kinkaid  was  thankful  that 
he  could  not  see  his  face. 

‘So  this  is  how  one  feels,’  he  thought, 
‘at  the  moment  of  death.’ 

There  was  a  flash  and  a  report  which 
almost  burst  the  narrow  stone  walls. 


He  felt  a  sting  like  a  knife  prick  high 
on  his  shoulder.  Then  a  momentary 
vertigo  blinded  him,  a  great  weight 
hurled  against  him,  and  another  flash, 
another  report.  He  was  carried  to  his 
knees. 

When  he  could  see  clearly  the  door 
was  empty.  He  could  hear  a  man 
running  and,  in  the  silence  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  heavy  breathing  like  a  stricken 
animal. 

He  knew  he  must  do  something  for 
Mistress  Joachim.  He  realized  how 
completely  she  had  saved  him,  not  only 
from  the  second  bullet,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  rioters,  who 
would  most  certainly  have  slaughtered 
him.  He  half  lifted  her  heavy  weight 
from  the  floor.  All  her  silk  ruffles  and 
shawls  billowed  over  and  entangled  him, 
her  loosened  hair  fell  across  his  neck, 
her  warm  flesh  smothered  him.  He 
felt  drowned  in  her  immense  vitality, 
though  in  that  moment  he  knew  her  to 
be  dying.  Warm  blood,  from  whose 
wound  he  could  not  tell,  streamed 
down  his  arms.  He  knew  that  in  a 
moment  he  would  faint,  but  he  managed 
to  lift  her  up. 

Through  the  low  doorway  a  rosy 
flame  reached  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
brightened  and  shot  across  the  sky. 
Then  smoke,  fiery  and  voluptuously 
curling,  mounted  in  columns  like  the 
twisted  portals  of  a  gateway. 

‘Oh,  look,  Father!’ 

He  could  barely  hear  her  voice. 

‘Look!’  She  raised  one  arm. 

In  his  weakening  consciousness  he 
saw  with  her,  for  one  moment  of  per¬ 
fect  accord,  a  troubled  vision  of  the 
splendor  of  eternal  cities;  but  as  he 
slipped  to  the  floor  beside  her  he  man¬ 
aged  to  deny  himself  even  that  final 
indulgence. 
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A  MISSIONARY  AUDIT 

BY  MARK  M.  JONES 


Are  the  times  ripe  for  a  fundamental 
reconstruction  of  the  strategy  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  missions?  My  own 
study  of  the  missionary  situation  from 
data  available  in  the  United  States 
leaves  me  skeptical,  not  only  of  the 
basic  strategy  of  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  forces,  but  also  of  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  so  many  organizations. 
1  q  u  est  101U  whether  there  is  not  un¬ 
necessary  overlapping  and  duplication, 
whether  the  business  and  financial 
management  is  as  good  as  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  in  view  of  the  millions 
now  involved,  and  whether  the  mission 
boards  in  the  United  States  responsible 
for  the  work  can  or  do  exercise  effective 
control. 

As  a  missionary  problem  the  world 
situation  presents  a  genuine  challenge 
to  Christians,  if  we  assume  that  there 
has  been  sufficient  success  in  establish¬ 
ing  Christianity  and  perfecting  it  in 
practice  in  the  United  States  to  war¬ 
rant  the  attempt  to  Christianize  the  66 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  who 
are  not  Christians  at  this  time.  Recent 
estimates  indicate  that,  of  a  total  world 
population  of  1800  million,  625  million 
may  be  classed  as  Christians.  Of  the 
total  number  of  Christians,  the  three 
main  divisions  are  estimated  to  con¬ 
sist  of  175  million  Protestants,  300 
million  Roman  Catholics,  and  125  mil¬ 
lion  adherents  of  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches. 

The  1175  million  non-Christians  were 
estimated  to  consist  of  225  million 
Mohammedans,  215  million  Hindus, 
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300  million  Confucianists  and  Taoists, 
140  million  Buddhists,  20  million 
Shintoists,  160  million  Animists,  and 
15  million  Jews,  with  the  remainder 
adherents  of  miscellaneous  faiths. 

I 

The  present  phase  in  China’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  stable  social  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  more  democratic  basis  has 
given  prominence  to  the  work  of  foreign 
missionary  societies  in  that  country. 
The  reports  indicate  that  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Christian  community  in  China 
numbers  less  than  800,000  persons,  al¬ 
though  the  work  of  most  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  dates  back  many  years, 
in  some  cases  more  than  seventy-five. 
If,  looking  forward,  we  assume  that 
these  800,000  have  become  adherents  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  estimate  in¬ 
dicates  that  we  shall  need  at  least  2500 
years  and  more  than  fifty  billion  dollars 
to  Christianize  but  one  fourth  of  the 
population  of  China. 

The  World  Missionary  Atlas,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925  under  the  supervision  of 
organizations  representing  Protestant 
denominations  in  the  United  States, 
presents  the  statistics  of  more  than  one 
hundred  Protestant  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  maintaining  work  of  some  kind  in 
China.  The  societies  included  report 
the  number  of  their  communicants  to 
be  402,539,  thus  indicating  that  after 
more  than  seventy-five  years  of  effort 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  China  have  become  communicants 
of  Protestant  Christian  churches. 
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The  same  authority  also  indicates 
that,  of  130  different  missionary  socie¬ 
ties,  70  were  projected  by  constituencies 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  24 
from  the  British  Isles,  20  from  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  and  4  from  Australia. 
In  addition,  18  societies  represented 
constituencies  in  China,  one  in  Korea, 
and  one  an  international  group. 

At  least  nineteen  separate  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  United  States 
alone  were  shown  as  carrying  on 
missionary  work  in  China,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  numerous  interdenominational  and 
nondenominational  projects  were  re¬ 
ported.  No  attempt  was  made  to  study 
or  estimate  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  same  field  in  connection  with  this 
review. 

The  information  available  naturally 
makes  me  wonder  if  this  multiplicity  of 
organizations,  offering  at  least  nineteen 
different  kinds  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity,  may  not  bc_  confusing  to 
the  Chinese;  if  the  variations  between 
Protestant  denominations  have  any 
important  significance  for  the  Chinese; 
and  t  herefore  if  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  the  leaders  in  the  United  States 
frankly  to  face  the  situation  and  effect 
a  fundamental  readjustment  looking  to 
more  rapid  progress  and  greater  results. 

More  than  130  separate  missionary 
societies  in  China  means  that  130  head¬ 
quarters  must  be  maintained  in  the 
United  States  and  130  general  secreta¬ 
ries  must  be  paid  salaries,  traveling  and 
other  expenses,  and  that  at  least  130 
money-raising  organizations  must  be 
maintained  within  the  United  States. 
There  must  be  130  or  more  treasury 
and  accounting  systems  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  must  be  travel  to  and 
from  China  as  well  as  travel  within 
China  of  the  employed  personnel  of  130 
societies.  There  must  also  be  some  form 
of  treasury  and  accounting  system  in 
China  for  each  organization. 


With  at  least  nineteen  separate  de¬ 
nominations  and  at  least  sLx  times  as 
many  missionary  societies,  it  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  there  will  be  unwarranted 
competition  between  Protestant  agen¬ 
cies  alone,  not  to  mention  the  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  other  and  older  religious 
taiths  which  now  number  their  ad¬ 
herents  in  China  in  the  hundreds  of 
millions.  At  the  same  time  this  pleth¬ 
ora  of  denominations  and  societies  must 
necessitate  an  almost  endless  round  of 
travel  and  conferences  and  conventions, 
with  results  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  outlays  in  time,  energy,  and  money. 

The  fact  that  there  were  1149  resi¬ 
dent  stations  of  Protestant  missionary 
societies  in  China,  of  which  43  per  cent 
were  under  American  societies,  has 
given  me  further  reason  to  question  a 
policy  which  would  seem  to  be  diffusing 
effort  over  a  large  number  of  small 
projects  rather  than  concentrating  upon 
a  small  number  of  large  projects.  Are 
not  the  Protestant  denominations  in 
need  of  demonstrators  and  engineers 
to  interpret  and  advise,  rather  than 
of  executives  to  maintain  and  operate 
local  projects? 

There  also  appear  to  be  grounds  for 
questioning  whether  the  societies  should 
aim  at  reaching  numbers  of  persons  or 
should  concentrate  upon  the  relatively 
few  leaders  of  wide  influence.  Possibly 
there  may  be  justification  for  activity 
along  both  lines  simultaneously,  but 
with  proper  coordination. 

Further,  we  need  to  be  assured  that 
reasonable  progress  is  being  made  in 
nationalizing  local  projects  by  turning 
them  over  to  the  management  of  the 
Chinese.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  many  separate  pieces  of 
local  missionary  work  in  China  were 
completely  turned  over  to  local  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  management  during 
the  past  five  years  by  each  important 
denomination. 

One  gets  the  impression,  not  only 
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that  a  critical  analysis  of  each  mission¬ 
ary  project  in  the  light  of  1927  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  desirable,  but  also  that 
such  an  analysis  might  indicate  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  total  number  of 
projects  could  be  discontinued  at  no 
great  loss  to  Protestant  Christianity. 

II 

When  the  progress  of  the  societies  in 
China  is  considered,  one  finds  that  at 
the  time  the  Atlas  figures  were  taken, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  124  societies 
reported  5424  organized  churches.  Of 
these,  2315,  or  43  per  cent,  were  under 
American  auspices.  Only  6  per  cent  of 
the  churches  under  American  auspices 
were  self-supporting. 

Contributions  for  the  work  of  all  the 
Protestant  churches  in  China  from 
sources  in  China  during  one  year  were 
estimated  to  have  been  $741,080.  Of 
this  amount  48  per  cent  was  reported 
by  the  churches  under  American  aus¬ 
pices.  Against  this  we  have  figures  to 
show  that,  of  the  35,067  communicants 
added  during  the  year,  69  per  cent  were 
added  to  the  churches  under  American 
auspices. 

In  considering  facts  such  as  these  we 
should  have  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  just  what 
properly  may  be  considered  results  in 
foreign  mission  work.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  whether  results  secured  are  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay  in  time  and 
expense,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  the  tendency  of  so  many  to  side-step 
the  problem  of  measuring  results.  It  is 
so  easy  to  be  impat  ient  of  the  necessity 
for  rendering  an  accounting.  In  mis¬ 
sionary  circles  this  impatience  betrays 
itself  in  the  statement  that  statistics  do 
not  measure  the  spiritual  values  and 
that  spiritual  values  are  really  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  Now 
although  this  view,  that  statistics  do 
not  measure  spiritual  values,  may  have 


been  acceptable  in  former  years,  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  does  not  carry 
conviction  to  the  understanding  and 
confidence  of  a  large  and  scattered  sup¬ 
porting  constituency  to-day. 

Many  supporters  of  missionary  work 
have  told  me  that  vague  generalities 
about  the  spiritual  results'of  missionary 
effort  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as  an 
adequate  accounting  for  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  seventy  American  societies 
which  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  China.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  view  of  present-day  conditions  the 
thousands  of  supporters  of  missionary 
work  are  entitled  to  some  light  from 
disinterested  sources  on  the  question 
whether  the  progress  toward  a  more 
Christian  China  is  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  missionary  endeavor 
in  that  country  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  whether  great  improve¬ 
ments  and  economies  can  be  effected 
with  no  diminution  in  effectiveness. 
The  material  now  available  gives 
little  definite,  accurate,  and  adequate; 
information. 

In  taking  up  the  personnel  aspect  of 
the  missionary  problem,  we  find  that 
138  Protestant  missionary  societies  re¬ 
ported  a  foreign  staff  of  7663  at  work 
in  China.  Seventy  American  societies 
were  reported  to  have  a  total  staff  of 
4492,  of  whom  919  were  ordained  men, 
706  unordained  men,  1423  wives,  and 
1444  unmarried  men  and  widows.  In 
addition  to  the  foreign  staff,  124  Protes¬ 
tant  societies  also  had  a  native  staff  of 
27,133,  Avhile  59  American  societies  had 
a  total  native  staff  of  16,431.  Of  the 
total  missionary  staff  in  China  com¬ 
posed  of  foreigners,  59  per  cent  were 
under  the  supervision  of  American 
societies.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the 
native  staff  were  related  to  the  work 
of  these  same  American  societies.  Thus 
it  appears  that  in  point  of  numbers 
the  American  societies  are  further  ad¬ 
vanced  than  the  societies  from  other 
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countries  in  arranging  a  large  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  work  by  the  Chinese. 

Of  the  many  questions  which  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  with  respect  to  the  personnel 
problem,  the  most  important  have  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  of  personnel;  to  the 
extent  to  which  theological  principles 
having  no  important  bearing  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  organizations  are  confused  with 
organization  principles;  to  whether 
missionaries  are  paid  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation,  whether  the  training  given 
missionaries  is  adequate,  whether  the 
qualifications  and  accomplishments  of 
missionaries  are  given  due  considera¬ 
tion,  and  whether  the  abler  persons  are 
advanced  to  the  more  important  and 
responsible  projects. 

Certainly,  when  comparison  is  made 
with  the  past  twenty-five  years,  we  see 
that  different  training  and  supervision 
'  will  be  necessary  for  missionary  work  in 
China  in  the  future.  Whether  the  older 
missionaries  will  be  able  to  retire  to  the 
necessary  advisory  relationship  and  to 
work  effectively,  after  having  spent  so 
many  years  in  positions  of  control  and 
direction,  is  a  serious  question.  Nation¬ 
alization  of  religious  work  involves 
fundamental  alterations  in  policy,  and 
of  these  the  primary  one  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  relinquishment  ofj^mtrq^and  the 
retreat  to  a  position  which  involves 
only  counsel.  When  China  is  making  an 
endeavor  to  bring  about  greater  unity, 
and  on  a  more  democratic  basis,  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  no  less  than  foreign 
governments  and  foreign  business  cor¬ 
porations  are  confronted  by  serious 
problems. 

Because  of  insufficient  data  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  missionary  problem 
cannot  be  adequately  treated.  While  it 
appears  that  approximately  fifty-five 
million  dollars  a  year  is  now  being  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  cover  a  part  of  the  cost  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  being  done  as  the  result 
of  the  initiative  of  American  agencies, 
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more  than  ten  million  of  this  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  going  for  Protestant  work  in 
China.  Against  this  we  have  the  figures 
in  the  Missionary  Atlas  which  indicate 
that  the  amount  contributed  in  China 
for  church  work  under  the  auspices  of 
59  American  societies  during  one  year 
was  $357,896,  or  approximately  3.5  per 
cent  of  the  payments  from  American 
sources. 

The  support  of  church  work  in  China 
from  local  sources  is  not  as  large  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  in  view  of 
more  than  seventy-five  years’  work  and 
a  total  outlay  on  the  part  of  United 
States  contributors  during  that  time 
estimated  to  exceed  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  One  naturally  wonders 
also  whether  the  amounts  from  Ameri¬ 
can  sources  go  to  support  individual 
projects  or  are  applied  to  the  promo¬ 
tional  and  advisory  services  necessary 
for  the  general  management  and  super¬ 
vision  of  projects  which  are  otherwise 
entirely  supported  and  managed  by  the 
Chinese. 

Then  there  is  the  very  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  amounts  ex¬ 
pended  for  educational,  medical,  and' 
evangelical  work  are  hi  the  proper  rela¬ 
tive  proportions.  This  is  a  basic  ques¬ 
tion  because  of  the  possible  effect  of  the 
answer  upon  contributors  who  give  as  a 
rule  without  an  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  conditions  hi  China  or  of  the 
programme  of  the  society  to  which 
their  contributions  are  made.  A  great 
many  give  in  order  to  support  work 
which  they  visualize  as  comparable 
with  that  of  the  local  churches  hi  the 
United  States  of  which  they  are  mem¬ 
bers.  Others  give  because  of  confidence 
in  an  individual  missionary  who  seldom 
has  a  background  of  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  programme  of  the  society 
sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  sub¬ 
stantiation  for  the  sweeping  assurance 
given  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
missionary  work. 
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Such  information  as  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  has  not  convinced  me  that 
there  is  an  adequate  record  of  the 
amounts  received  in  the  field  from  local 
sources,  and  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  control  of  expenditures  in  the 
field  and  the  means  of  transferring 
funds  between  the  United  States  and 
points  in  China  might  be  studied  to 
advantage.  Certainly  there  are  grounds 
for  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  many 
separate  accounting  and  disbursing 
agents  in  China. 

In  addition  to  its  reference  to 
churches  and  their  communicants,  the 
Atlas  also  refers  to  general  education, 
higher  education,  medical  education, 
medical  work,  and  philanthropic  ac¬ 
tivities. 

While  those  in  the  United  States  who 
are  interested  in  foreign  missionary 
work  have  perhaps  given  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  activities  than  to  other 
aspects  of  the  missionary  problem,  I 
believe  that  a  thoroughgoing  review 
of  the  entire  situation  ought  to  yield 
something  in  terms  of  progress  on  this 
side  also. 

One  cannot  escape  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fusion  upon  examining  the  statements 
of  purpose  of  many  of  the  missionary 
societies.  In  most  cases  these  state¬ 
ments  are  either  so  broad  as  to  be 
meaningless  or  so  narrow  that  they  ob¬ 
viously  lag  far  behind  the  programmes 
reflected  by  the  reports  of  the  society. 

Sometimes  the  aim  of  the  missionary 
organizations  as  stated  is  the  creation 
of  Christian  communities.  But  such  an 
aim  has  very  broad  implications  and 
may  now  include  far  more  than  was 
intended  during  the  early  years  when 
these  large  organizations  were  growing 
up.  Naturally  the  purely  religious  work 
cannot  be  carried  on  under  present-day 
conditions  in  the  same  proportions  as 
formerly.  Missionaries  are  called  upon 
to  perform  tasks  very  different  from 
those  which  were  necessary  during  the 


early  history  of  the  work,  and  often 
more  difficult.  Whether  they  are  going 
about  it  the  right  way,  and  whether  the 
departures  from  traditional  methods 
are  sufficiently  understood  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  supporters  of  the  work,  are 
questions  which  need  to  be  answered 
for  the  sake  of  stability  and  progress. 

Supporters  usually  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  implications  of  the  great 
differences  between  conditions  in  China 
and  the  missionary  societies  on  the  one 
hand  and  their  own  city  and  church 
on  the  other.  In  the  average  city  in 
the  United  States  a  church  programme 
is  largely  limited  to  so-called  church 
work.  In  China  the  task  often  calls  for 
a  broad  cultural  reorganization  plan, 
with  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  requiring  attention  before 
there  is  a  foundation  for  a  religious- 
work  programme.  It  is  necessarily  a? 
far  cry  from  so-called  religious  work, ! 
for  which  so  many  United  States  sup¬ 
porters  think  they  are  giving  money  for 
use  in  China,  to  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  religious  engineering  and 
management  tasks  which  usually  must 
precede  anything  effective  in  the  nature 
of  religious  W’ork. 


Ill 

To  consider  the  situation  in  China 
alone  is,  of  course,  to  ignore  the  other 
half  of  the  problem,  which  is  Christian¬ 
ity  at  home.  The  conditions  confront¬ 
ing  religious  denominations  and  their 
problems  in  this  country  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  situation  in  China. 

Whether  there  is  sufficient  unity  of 
purpose  within  Protestant  Christian 
circles  in  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  necessary  foundation  for  a  working 
programme  in  China  seems  a  fair 
question.  While  theological  differences 
have  no  logical  relation  to  questions  of 
organization  and  management,  they 
have  an  important  effect  upon  the 
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purpose  of  a  missionary  organization, 
and  this  purpose  in  turn  is  reflected  in 
the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  policies 
applied  in  China.  To  the  outsider  the 
foreign  missionary  programmes  of  most 
religious  denominations  appear  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size,  effectiveness,  re¬ 
sources,  and  present  standing  of  the 
denominations  in  the  United  States. 

The  tendency  to  improve  the  control 
and  supervision  of  financial  affairs  in 
social  and  religious  work  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  special  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign 
missionary  work.  Missionaries  are  im¬ 
patient  in  the  face  of  so-called  ‘book¬ 
keeping  requirements.’  This  seems  to 
result  from  little  or  no  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  this  movement  for  an  ac¬ 
counting  is  one  part  of  a  process  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  maintain  the  under¬ 
standing  and  approval  of  a  large  con¬ 
stituency  in  a  more  economical  way.  It 
is  a  movement  that  affects  all  forms  of 
social  and  religious  effort.  Certainly  if 
some  progress  can  be  made  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  financial  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  the  difficulties  in  raising  money 
for  missionary  work  should  not  be  so 
great. 

The  decreasing  power  of  expansion 
and  influence  in  so  many  local  churches 
in  the  United  States  presents  what 
some  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
problem  of  the  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions  to-day,  and  we  cannot  ignore  its 
possible  effects  upon  foreign  missionary 
work.  The  most  immediate  effect  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent,  in  that  it  is  one  of 
several  causes  for  the  decline  in  amounts 
available  for  foreign  missionary  work, 
notwithstanding  the  great  efforts  of  the 
societies  to  secure  increased  support. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Church  must 
maintain  itself  at  home  as  well  as 
in  foreign  fields.  If  Protestantism  is 
not  holding  its  ground  at  home  it 
cannot  expect  to  enlarge  programmes 
in  foreign  fields,  and  it  should  frankly 


face  that  fact  and  alter  its  policies 
accordingly. 

The  insecurity  of  foreign  mission 
work  so  far  as  conditions  at  the  so- 
called  home  base  are  concerned  is 
further  accentuated  by  a  condition  re¬ 
specting  the  managing  boards  in  the 
United  States.  With  but  few  excep¬ 
tions  these  seem  to  be  little  more  than 
financing  committees.  All  interested 
are  entitled  to  the  greater  security 
which  should  emerge  through  more  ef¬ 
fective  methods  of  supervision  of  work 
at  points  so  far  remote  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  organization.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  difficult  one  at  best,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  greater 
progress  in  working  out  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  home  boards  may 
exercise  the  minimum  control  necessary 
to  direct  the  effort  in  the  field  and  se¬ 
cure  results  at  remote  points  more 
economically.  The  tendency  to  commit 
substantial  amounts  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  persons  of  good  repute  and  the 
best  of  intentions  without  demanding 
from  them  an  adequate  accounting  for 
^results,  progress,  and  businesslike  pro¬ 
cedure  is  rapidly  being  checked  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor.  Foreign  mission 
work  would  have  less  trouble  in  secur¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  financial  support 
if  it  effected  the  improvements  along 
these  lines  for  which  there  appear  to  be 
many  opportunities. 

In  submitting  this  brief  review,  I 
would,  in  conclusion,  sound  a  note  of 
warning.  The  relaxation  of  giving  for 
missionary  work  in  China  is  not  here 
advocated.  My  aim  is  to  stress  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
whole  situation  on  a  basis  that  will 
not  overvalue  established  projects  and 
measures,  but  will  assure  a  better 
economy.  Many  of  the  leaders  in 
foreign  missionary  work  are  earnestly 
striving  for  something  better;  but, 
while  some  progress  has  been  made  re¬ 
cently,  it  is  utterly  inadequate.  It  is 
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too  much  to  expect  that  the  employed 
personnel,  who  are  more  in  control  than 
any  other  single  group,  will  go  as  far  as 
is  necessary.  There  are  too  many  em¬ 
ployees  whose  incomes  might  be  af¬ 
fected  by  changes.  Aside  from  that 
fact,  many  hundreds  of  church  mem¬ 
bers  and  ministers  must  agree  upon  the 
necessary  reforms  of  basic  nature  be¬ 
fore  even  employed  personnel  can  go 
very  far  toward  any  objectives  that 
may  be  set. 


In  thinking  to  the  future,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  missionary  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Protestant  Christianity  may 
effect  a  unification  of  their  programmes 
in  China,  and  that  the  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  may  come  to  present  a 
united  front  to  those  in  China  whom 
they  are  asking  to  accept  their  beliefs. 
More  basic  still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Protestants  in  the  United  States  will 
approve  and  encourage  this  kind  of 
joint  effort  in  China. 


THE  PARADOX  OF  HUMANISM 
A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MODERN  TEMPER 
BY  JOSEPH  WOOD  KRUTCH 

I 


Words  which  are  spelled  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  letter  are  peculiarly  dangerous  to 
thought.  One  commonly  uses  them  to 
designate  a  complex  of  ideas  which  has 
never  been  adequately  analyzed,  and 
their  meaning  varies  from  age  to  age  as 
well  as  from  person  to  person.  A  whole 
volume  might  profitably  be  devoted  to 
trace,  for  example,  the  history  of  the 
various  senses  in  which  the  term 
‘Nature’  has  been  employed,  and  in  a 
chapter  of  his  Reconstruction  in  Philos¬ 
ophy  John  Dewey  has,  indeed,  sketched 
the  outline  of  a  part  of  such  a  volume. 
He  has  shown  how  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  habitually  employed  it  in  reference 
to  a  closed  system  of  logical  ideas,  and 
how  it  referred  thereby  to  a  hypotheti¬ 
cal  order  of  values  which  has  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  with  the  Nature 
which  it  is  the  scientist’s  business  to 


investigate.  Dewey  might  have  gone 
on  to  inquire  by  what  confusion  the 
contemporaries  of  Mozart  were  led  to 
praise  as  ‘natural’  musical  composi¬ 
tions  as  elaborately  formal  as  his,  and 
by  what  perversion  the  same  adjective 
was  used  to  praise  the  strained  artificial 
romanticism  of  Kotzebue’s  lugubrious 
dramas.  But  at  least  he  carries  the 
analysis  far  enough  for  his  own  purpose 
as  well  as  for  ours,  which  is  merely  to 
illustrate  how  dangerous  it  is  to  use 
such  a  word  without  a  most  exacting 
investigation  of  its  content. 

In  the  present  instance  we  are  to 
be  concerned  with  another  capitalized 
word,  ‘Humanism,’  a  word  which  has 
undergone  similar  variations  of  mean¬ 
ing;  which  has  been  used  in  simi¬ 
larly  opposed  senses;  and  which,  like 
‘Nature,’  has  been  most  frequently 


FOREWORD 

The  following  statement  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  chapter  of  The 
World  Mission  of  Christianity,  a  pamphlet  which  contains  the 
fifteen  official  statements  adopted  by  the  Enlarged  Meeting  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council,  Jerusalem,  1928. 

The  Jerusalem  Meeting,  although  strictly  limited  in  size  in 
order  to  facilitate  intimate  fellowship,  mutual  understanding, 
sharing  of  insight  and  experience,  and  corporate  thinking,  em¬ 
braced  a  company  of  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Christian  forces 
of  some  fifty  countries.  In  this  gathering  representatives  of  the 
younger  churches  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  collabo¬ 
rated  in  approximately  equal  numbers  with  those  of  the  older 
churches  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Australasia. 

The  results  of  the  intensive,  pray  erf  id,  united  deliberation  of 
this  truly  creative  gathering  are  set  forth  in  the  form  of  findings 
and  proposals  which  are  submitted,  not  only  to  the  churches  and 
their  various  boards  and  other  auxiliary  agencies,  but  also  to  all 
who  have  at  heart  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  throughout 
the  world.  They  constitide  a  remarkable  presentation  of  the 
united  experience,  thought,  and  vision  of  workers  in  all  of  the 
principal  fields  and  phases  of  the  vast  and  complex  enterprise  of 
world-wide  missions.  Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
stupendous  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  within 
the  past  two  decades,  as  well  as  with  the  significant  developments 
within  the  Christian  movement  itself ,  will  regard  these  findings  as 
most  discerning,  timely,  and  prophetic. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MESSAGE 

A  Statement  adopted,  by  the  International  Missionary  Council  at  Jerusalem, 

March  If- April  8,  1928 

Go  and  Make  Disciples  of  All  Nations 

THROUGHOUT  the  world  there  is  a  sense  of  insecurity  and  instability. 

Ancient  religions  are  undergoing  modification,  and  in  some  regions  dis¬ 
solution,  as  scientific  and  commercial  development  alter  the  current  of  men’s 
thought.  Institutions  regarded  with  age-long  veneration  are  discarded  or 
called  in  question;  well-established  standards  of  moral  conduct  are  brought 
under  criticism ;  and  countries  called  Christian  feel  the  stress  as  truly  as  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.  On  all  sides  doubt  is  expressed  whether  there  is 
any  absolute  truth  or  goodness.  A  new  relativism  struggles  to  enthrone 
itself  in  human  thought. 

Along  with  this  is  found  the  existence  of  world-wide  suffering  and  pain, 
which  expresses  itself  partly  in  a  despair  of  all  higher  values,  partly  in  a 
tragically  earnest  quest  of  a  new  basis  for  life  and  thought,  in  the  birthpangs 
of  rising  nationalism,  in  the  ever-keener  consciousness  of  race  and  class 
oppression. 

Amid  widespread  indifference  and  immersion  in  material  concerns  we  also 
find  everywhere,  now  in  noble  forms  and  now  in  license  or  extravagance,  a 
great  yearning,  especially  among  the  youth  of  the  world,  for  the  full  and 
untrammeled  expression  of  personality,  for  spiritual  leadership  and  author¬ 
ity,  for  reality  in  religion,  for  social  justice,  for  human  brotherhood,  for 
international  peace. 

In  this  world,  bewildered  and  groping  for  its  way,  Jesus  Christ  has  drawn 
to  Himself  the  attention  and  admiration  of  mankind  as  never  before. 
He  stands  before  men  as  plainly  greater  than  Western  civilization,  greater 
than  the  Christianity  that  the  world  has  come  to  know.  Many  who  have 
not  hitherto  been  won  to  His  Church  yet  find  in  Him  their  hero  and  their 
ideal.  Within  His  Church  there  is  a  widespread  desire  for  unity  centered 
in  His  Person. 


Our  Message 

Against  this  background  and  in  relation  to  it,  we  have  to  proclaim  our 
message. 

Our  message  is  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  revelation  of  what  God  is  and  of 
what  man  through  Him  may  become.  In  Him  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe;  He  makes  known  to  us  God  as  our 
Father,  perfect  and  infinite  in  love  and  in  righteousness;  for  in  Him  we  find 
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God  incarnate,  the  final,  yet  ever-unfolding,  revelation  of  the  God  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

We  hold  that  through  all  that  happens,  in  light  and  in  darkness,  God  is 
working,  ruling  and  overruling.  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  life  and  through  His 
death  and  resurrection,  has  disclosed  to  us  the  Father,  the  Supreme  Reality, 
as  almighty  Love,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself  by  the  Cross,  suffering 
with  men  in  their  struggle  against  sin  and  evil,  bearing  with  them  and  for 
them  the  burden  of  sin,  forgiving  them  as  they,  with  forgiveness  in  their  own 
hearts,  turn  to  Him  in  repentance  and  faith,  and  creating  humanity  anew  for 
an  ever-growing,  ever-enlarging,  everlasting  life. 

The  vision  of  God  in  Christ  brings  and  deepens  the  sense  of  sin  and  guilt. 
We  are  not  worthy  of  His  love;  we  have  by  our  own  fault  opposed  His  holy 
will.  Yet  that  same  vision  which  brings  the  sense  of  guilt  brings  also  the 
assurance  of  pardon,  if  only  we  yield  ourselves  in  faith  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 
so  that  His  redeeming  love  may  avail  to  reconcile  us  to  God. 

We  reaffirm  that  God,  as  Jesus  Christ  has  revealed  Him,  requires  all  LIis 
children,  in  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  human  relationships, 
to  live  in  love  and  righteousness  for  His  glory.  By  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  God  offers  His  own  power  to  men  that 
they  may  be  fellow-workers  with  Him,  and  urges  them  on  to  a  life  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  self-sacrifice  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  in 

its  fulness.  .  . . 

We  will  not  ourselves  offer  any  further  formulation  of  the  Christian 

message,  for  we  remember  that  as  lately  as  in  August,  1927,  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  met  at  Lausanne,  and  that  a  statement  on 
this  subject  was  issued  from  that  Conference  after  it  had  been  received  with 
full  acceptance.  We  are  glad  to  make  this  our  own. 

“The  message  of  the  Church  to  the  world  is  and  must  always  remain  the 

Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

“The  Gospel  is  the  joyful  message  of  redemption  both  here  and  hereafter, 

the  gift  of  God  to  sinful  man  in  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  world  was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  Christ  through  the  activities 
of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  in  all  humanity,  but  especially  in  His  revelation  as 
given  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  the  fuhiess  of  time  the  eternal  Word  of 
God  became  incarnate  and  was  made  man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  o  Go 

and  the  Son  of  Man,  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

“Through  LIis  life  and  teaching,  His  caff  to  repentance,  His  proclamation 
of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  end  of  judgment.  His  suffering and 
death.  His  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father 
and  by  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  has  brought  to  us  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  has  revealed  the  fulness  of  the  living  God  and  His  boundless  love 
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Cross^He  summons  uftolhe  new  Ufeof  wZ  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion 

tn  TTi<s  service  and  t-h.e  service  of  men.  .  j  t 

“Jesus  Christ  as  the  crucified  and  the  living  One,  as  Saviour  and  Lord, 

to  the  world.  It  is  more  than  a  philosophical  theory,  more  a 
StTS  —IdfroZ  sin  and  deatht 

“mmuZon  of  sLrts,  Snited  in  the  fellowship  of  service,  of  prayer,  and  of 

P“  The  Gospel  is  the  prophetic  call  to  sinful  man  to  turn  to  God,  the 
ioyful  idlngs  of  justification  and  of  sanctification  to  those  who  believe  n 
Christ. ^  It  fs  the  comfort  of  those  who  suffer;  to  U*.  "  bound  d., 
the  assurance  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  The  Goapdbr  g 
neace  and  joy  to  the  heart,  and  produces  in  men  self-denial,  readiness  lor 
brotherly  service,  and  compassionate  love.  It  offers  the  supreme  goal  for 
"Lions  oi  youth,  strength  to  the  toiler,  rest  to  the  weary,  and  the 

CT°Zhe  GoZ”  i^the  sure  source  of  power  for  social  regeneration  It  pro¬ 
claims  the  only  way  by  which  humanity  can  escape  from  those ^  dass-  a 
race-hatreds  which  devastate  society  at  present  into  the  ^ 

national  well-being  and  international  friendship  and  peace, 
gracious  invitation  to  the  non-Christian  world,  East  and  West,  to  enter  into 

"'^LitSwithte  anguish  of  our  generation,  with  its  longing  for 
intellectual  sincerity,  social  justice,  and  spiritual  inspiration,  the  Church 
in  the  eternal  Gospel  meets  the  needs  and  fulfils  the  God-given  aspiration 
of  Z  moTern  world.  Consequently,  as  in  the  past  so  also  m  the  present 
the  Gospel  is  the  only  way  of  sdvatiom  Ttas,  through  H-  Chord  ,  ^ 
living  Christ  still  says  to  men,  Come  unto  me...  •  f>> 

shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life. 


The  Missionary  Motive 

If  such  is  our  message,  the  motive  for  its  delivery  should  be  plain.  The 
Gospel  is  the  answer  to  the  world’s  greatest  need. 

achievement;  it  rests  on  what  we  recognise  as  an  act  of  God,  It  first  and 
foremost  “Good  News.”  It  announces  glorious  Iruth 


Its  very  nature 
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love,  because  our  message  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Love  of  God,  and  only  by  love 
in  our  own  hearts  for  those  to  whom  we  speak  can  we  make  known  its  power 
or  its  true  nature. 

Especially  do  we  confess  the  sluggishness  of  the  older  churches  to  realize 
and  discharge  their  responsibility  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world;  and 
all  alike  we  confess  our  neglect  to  bring  the  ordering  of  men’s  lives  into 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Church  has  not  firmly  and 
effectively  set  its  face  against  race-hatred,  race-envy,  race-contempt,  or 
against  social  envy  and  contempt  and  class-bitterness,  or  against  racial, 
national,  and  social  pride,  or  against  the  lust  for  wealth  and  exploitation  of 
the  poor  or  weak.  We  believe  that  the  Gospel  “proclaims  the  only  way  by 
which  humanity  can  escape  from  class-  and  race-hatred.”  But  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  that  such  a  claim  requires  to  be  made  good  and  that  the 
record  of  Christendom  hitherto  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  Nor  has  it 
sufficiently  sought  out  the  good  and  noble  elements  in  the  non-Christian 
beliefs,  that  it  might  learn  that  deeper  personal  fellowship  with  adherents  to 
those  beliefs  wherein  they  may  be  more  powerfully  drawn  to  the  living 
Christ.  We  know  that,  even  apart  from  conscious  knowledge  of  Him,  when 
men  are  true  to  the  best  light  they  have,  they  are  able  to  effect  some  real 
deliverance  from  many  of  the  evils  that  afflict  the  world;  and  this  should 
prompt  us  the  more  to  help  them  to  find  the  fulness  of  fight  and  power  in 
Christ. 

But  while  we  record  these  failures  we  are  also  bound  to  record  with 
thankfulness  the  achievements  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  field.  The 
difference  between  the  Europe  known  to  St.  Paul  and  the  Europe  known  to 
Dante,  to  Luther,  to  Wesley  is  plain  for  all  to  see.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  comes  testimony  to  the  liberation  effected  by  Christ  for  women. 
Since  the  vast  changes  made  by  the  development  of  industrialism  have 
come  to  be  appreciated,  every  country  has  had  its  Christian  social  move¬ 
ments  and  the  Universal  Conference  on  Life  and  Work,  held  at  Stockholm 
in  1925,  revealed  how  widespread  and  influential  these  have  become. 
Truly  our  efforts  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  world  or 
with  the  claim  of  Christ ;  but  in  what  has  been  accomplished  and  attempted 
we  have  already  great  encouragement  for  the  days  to  come.  In  particular 
there  is  a  growing  sensitiveness  of  conscience  with  regard  to  war  and  the 
conditions  that  may  lead  up  to  it.  For  all  these  indications  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  among  Christians  we  thank  God.  And  we  call 
on  all  Christian  people  to  be  ready  for  pioneering  thought  and  action  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Too  often  the  Church  has  adopted  new  truth,  or  new  goals 
for  enterprise,  only  when  the  danger  attached  to  them  is  over.  There  is  a 
risk  of  rashness;  but  there  is  also  possible  an  excessive  caution  by  which, 
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because  His  Church  hangs  back,  the  glory  of  new  truth  or  enterprise  which 
rightly  belongs  to  Christ  is  in  men’s  thoughts  denied  to  Him. 

The  Call  to  the  World 

Filled  with  conviction  that  Jesus  Christ  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  conscious  of  a  desperate  need  in  ourselves  and  in  all  the  world 
for  what  He  only  can  supply,  we  call  upon  our  fellow  Christians  and  all  our 
fellow  men  to  turn  again  to  Him  for  pardon  and  for  power. 

1.  To  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  we  call:  that  they  stand  firmly  upon  the 
rock  of  Christian  conviction  and  whole-heartedly  accept  its  missionary 
obligations;  that  they  go  forward  in  full  loyalty  to  Christ  to  discover  and  to 
express,  in  the  power  and  freedom  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  treasures  in  His 
unsearchable  riches  which  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  each  to  win  for  the 
Universal  Church;  that  they  strive  to  deliver  the  name  of  Christ  and  of 
Christianity  from  complicity  in  any  evil  or  injustice. 

Those  who  proclaim  Christ’s  message  must  give  evidence  for  it  in  their 
own  lives  and  in  the  social  institutions  which  they  uphold.  It  is  by  living 
Christ  among  men  that  we  may  most  effectively  lift  Him  up  before  them. 
The  spirit  that  returns  love  for  hate,  and  overcomes  evil  with  good,  must  be 
evidently  present  in  those  who  would  be  witnesses  for  Christ.  They  are 
also  bound  to  exert  all  their  influence  to  secure  that  the  social,  international, 
and  inter-racial  relationships  in  the  midst  of  which  their  work  is  done,  are 
subordinate  to  and  expressive  of  His  spirit.  Especially  must  it  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  missionary  effort  if  a  non-Christian  country  feels  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  Christian  countries  to  itself  is  morally  unsound  or  is 
alien  from  the  principles  of  Christ,  and  the  Church  must  be  ready  for  labor 
and  sacrifice  to  remove  whatever  is  justly  so  condemned. 

The  task  before  us  is  beyond  our  powers.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  power  we  receive  in  its  completeness  only  in 
the  fellowship  of  Christ’s  disciples.  We  call  all  followers  of  Christ  to  take 
their  full  share  as  members  of  His  Body,  which  is  the  Church;  no  discontent 
with  its  organization  or  tradition  or  failings  should  be  allowed  to  keep  us 
outside  its  fold;  the  isolated  Christian  is  impoverished  in  his  spiritual  life 
and  impotent  in  his  activities;  our  strength,  both  inward  and  outward,  is  in 
the  living  fellowship.  But  in  these  hurried  and  feverish  days  there  is  also 
more  need  than  ever  for  the  deepening  of  our  spiritual  life  through  periodical 
detachment  from  the  world  and  its  need  in  lonely  communion  with  God. 
We  desire  also  to  call  for  a  greater  volume  of  intercessory  prayer.  The 
whole  Church  should  be  earnest  and  instant  in  prayer,  each  part  for  every 
other,  and  all  together  for  the  Church’s  unity  and  for  the  hallowing  of 
God’s  Name  throughout  the  world. 
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Further,  we  call  on  Christians  in  all  lands  who  are  trained  in  science, 
art,  or  philosophy  to  devote  their  talents  to  the  working  out  of  that  Chris¬ 
tian  view  of  life  and  the  world  which  we  sorely  need  to  secure  us  against 
instability,  bewilderment,  and  extravagance. 

Lastly,  we  urge  that  every  possible  step  be  taken  to  make  real  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospel.  The  churches  of  the  West  send  missions  and  missions- 
of-help  to  the  churches  of  Africa  and  Asia.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  come 
when  all  would  gain  if  the  younger  churches  were  invited  to  send  missions- 
of-help  to  the  churches  of  Europe  and  America,  that  they  may  minister  of 
their  treasure  to  the  spiritual  life  of  those  to  whom  they  come. 

2.  To  non-Christians  also  we  make  our  call.  We  rejoice  to  think  that 
just  because  in  Jesus  Christ  the  light  that  lighteneth  every  man  shone  forth 
in  its  full  splendor,  we  find  rays  of  that  same  light  where  He  is  unknown  or 
even  is  rejected.  We  welcome  every  noble  quality  in  non-Christian  persons 
or  systems  as  further  proof  that  the  Father,  who  sent  His  Son  into  the 
world,  has  nowhere  left  Himself  without  witness. 

Thus,  merely  to  give  illustration,  and  making  no  attempt  to  estimate 
the  spiritual  value  of  other  religions  to  their  adherents,  we  recognize  as 
part  of  the  one  Truth  that  sense  of  the  Majesty  of  God  and  the  consequent 
reverence  in  worship,  which  are  conspicuous  in  Islam;  the  deep  sympathy 
for  the  world’s  sorrow  and  unselfish  search  for  the  way  of  escape,  which  are 
at  the  heart  of  Buddhism;  the  desire  for  contact  with  LTltimate  Reality 
conceived  as  spiritual,  which  is  prominent  in  Hinduism ;  the  belief  in  a  moral 
order  of  the  universe  and  consequent  insistence  on  moral  conduct,  which  are 
inculcated  by  Confucianism ;  the  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth  and  of  human 
welfare  which  are  often  found  in  those  who  stand  for  secular  civilization  but 
do  not  accept  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Especially  we  make  our  call  to  the  Jewish  people,  whose  Scriptures  have 
become  our  own,  and  “of  whom  is  Christ  as  concerning  the  flesh,”  that  with 
open  heart  they  turn  to  that  Lord  in  whom  is  fulfilled  the  hope  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  its  prophetic  message,  and  its  zeal  for  holiness.  And  we  call  upon  our 
fellow  Christians  in  all  lands  to  show  to  Jews  that  loving-kindness  that  has 
too  seldom  been  shown  towards  them. 

We  call  on  the  followers  of  non-Christian  religions  to  join  with  us  in 
the  study  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He  stands  before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  His 
place  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  His  power  to  satisfy  the  human  heart; 
to  hold  fast  to  faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternal  in  face  of  the  growing  material¬ 
ism  of  the  world;  to  cooperate  with  us  against  all  the  evils  of  secularism;  to 
respect  freedom  of  conscience  so  that  men  may  confess  Christ  without 
separation  from  home  and  friends;  and  to  discern  that  all  the  good  of  which 
men  have  conceived  is  fulfilled  and  secured  in  Christ. 
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Christianity  is  not  a  Western  religion,  nor  is  it  yet  effectively  accepted 
by  the  Western  world  as  a  whole.  Christ  belongs  to  the  peoples  of  Africa 
and  Asia  as  much  as  to  the  European  or  American.  We  call  all  men  to 
equal  fellowship  in  Him.  But  to  come  to  Him  is  always  self-surrender. 
We  must  not  come  in  the  pride  of  national  heritage  or  religious  tradition; 
he  who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  become  as  a  little  child, 
though  in  that  Kingdom  are  all  the  treasures  of  man’s  aspirations,  conse¬ 
crated  and  harmonized.  Just  because  Christ  is  the  self -disclosure  of  the 
One  God,  all  human  aspirations  are  towards  Him,  and  yet  of  no  human 
tradition  is  He  merely  the  continuation.  He  is  the  desire  of  all  nations; 
but  He  is  always  more,  and  other,  than  they  had  desired  before  they  learnt 
of  Him. 

But  we  would  insist  that  when  the  Gospel  of  the  Love  of  God  comes 
home  with  power  to  the  human  heart,  it  speaks  to  each  man,  not  as  Moslem 
or  as  Buddhist,  or  as  an  adherent  of  any  system,  but  just  as  man.  And 
while  we  rightly  study  other  religions  in  order  to  approach  men  wisely,  yet 
at  the  last  we  speak  as  men  to  men,  inviting  them  to  share  with  us  the  pardon 
and  the  life  that  we  have  found  in  Christ. 

3.  To  all  who  inherit  the  benefits  of  secular  civilization  and  contribute 
to  its  advancement  we  make  our  call.  We  claim  for  Christ  the  labors  of 
scientists  and  artists.  We  recognize  their  service  to  His  cause  in  dispersing 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vulgarity.  We  appreciate 
also  the  noble  elements  that  are  found  in  nationalist  movements  and  in 
patriotism,  the  loyalty,  the  self-devotion,  the  idealism,  which  love  of  country 
can  inspire.  But  even  these  may  lead  to  strife  and  bitterness  and  narrow¬ 
ness  of  outlook  if  they  are  not  dedicated  to  Christ ;  in  His  universal  Kingdom 
of  Love  all  nations  by  right  are  provinces,  and  fulfil  their  own  true  destiny 
only  in  His  service.  When  patriotism  and  science  are  not  consecrated  they 
are  often  debased  into  self-assertion,  exploitation,  and  the  service  of  greed. 
Indeed,  throughout  all  nations  the  great  peril  of  our  time  arises  from  that 
immense  development  of  man’s  power  over  the  resources  of  nature  which 
has  been  the  great  characteristic  of  our  epoch.  This  power  gives  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  wealth  of  interest,  and,  through  facilities  of  communication,  for 
freedom  of  intercourse  such  as  has  never  been  known.  But  it  has  outgrown 
our  spiritual  and  moral  control. 

Amid  the  clashes  of  industrial  strife  the  Gospel  summons  men  to  work 
together  as  brothers  in  providing  for  the  human  family  the  economic 
basis  of  the  good  life.  In  the  presence  of  social  antipathies  and  exclusive¬ 
ness  the  Gospel  insists  that  we  are  members  of  one  family,  and  that  our 
Father  desires  for  each  a  full  and  equal  opportunity  to  attain  to  His  own 
complete  development,  and  to  make  his  special  contribution  to  the  richness 
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of  the  family  life.  Confronted  by  international  relations  that  constantly 
flout  Christ’s  law  of  love,  there  is  laid  on  all  who  bear  His  name  the  solemn 
obligation  to  labor  unceasingly  for  a  new  world  order  in  which  justice 
shall  be  secured  for  all  peoples,  and  every  occasion  for  war  or  threat  of  war 
be  removed. 

Such  changes  can  be  brought  about  only  through  an  unreserved  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ’s  way  of  love,  and  by  the  courageous  and  sacrificial  living 
that  it  demands.  Still  ringing  in  our  ears  is  the  call,  “Be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds.” 

Conclusion 

In  our  conference  together  we  have  seen  more  clearly  the  fulness  and 
sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  and  our  own  need  of  the  salvation  of  Christ. 
The  enlarging  thoughts  of  the  generation  find  the  Gospel  and  the  Saviour 
ever  richer  and  greater  than  men  had  known. 

This  deepened  assurance  of  the  adequacy  and  universality  of  the  Gospel, 
however,  is  not  enough.  More  effective  ways  must  be  found  for  its  procla¬ 
mation,  not  to  systems  of  opinion  only,  but  to  human  beings,  to  men  and 
women  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  most  thorough  and  convincing  intel¬ 
lectual  statement  of  Christianity  is  necessary,  but  such  statements  cannot 
suffice.  The  Gospel  must  be  expressed  also  in  simplicity  and  love,  and 
offered  to  men’s  hearts  and  minds  by  word  and  deed  and  life,  by  righteous¬ 
ness  and  loving-kindness,  by  justice,  sympathy,  and  compassion,  by  minis¬ 
try  to  human  needs  and  the  deep  want  of  the  world. 

As  together,  Christians  of  all  lands,  we  have  surveyed  the  world  and  the 
needs  of  men,  we  are  convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  great  increase 
in  the  Christian  forces  in  all  countries,  and  for  a  still  fuller  measure  of 
cooperation  between  the  churches  of  all  nations  in  more  speedily  laying 
the  claim  of  Christ  upon  all  the  unoccupied  areas  of  the  world  and  of  human 
life. 

We  are  persuaded  that  we  and  all  Christian  people  must  seek  a  more 
heroic  practice  of  the  Gospel.  It  cannot  be  that  our  present  complacency 
and  moderation  are  a  faithful  expression  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  His  cross  and  resurrection  in  the  midst  of  the  wrong  and  want 
and  sin  of  our  modern  world.  As  we  contemplate  the  work  with  which 
Christ  has  charged  His  Church,  we  who  are  met  here  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  in  sight  of  Calvary,  would  take  up  for  ourselves  and  summon  those 
from  whom  we  come  and  to  whom  we  return  to  take  up  with  us  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  and  all  that  for  which  it  stands,  and  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
to  live  in  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings  and  by  the  power  of  His  resurrec¬ 
tion,  in  hope  and  expectation  of  His  glorious  Kingdom. 


A  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

From  the  Meeting  at  Jerusalem,  1928 

CT^HE  International  Missionary  Council,  meeting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 

A  from  March  24-April  8,  1928,  in  a  specially  enlarged  session,  has  been 
brought  to  a  deep  and  fresh  realization  of  the  place  of  prayer  in  accom¬ 
plishing  its  essentially  spiritual  task,  and  of  the  definite  challenge  with  which 
it  is  faced. 

It  has  been  encouraged  by  the  movement  of  prayer  which  to  some  extent 
sprang  out  of  gatherings  held  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1925  and  1926.  It  has  been  inspired  by  the  response  to  the  action 
of  its  Committe  at  Rattvik,  in  September,  1926,  and  the  very  wide  use 
made  of  the  leaflet  then  issued,  entitled  “Prayer  for  Spiritual  Revival.” 

The  Council  recognizes  that  the  Kingdom  is  the  gift  of  God,  that  activi¬ 
ties  to  spread  the  Kingdom  and  to  extend  the  Gospel  reach  full  significance 
only  when  they  are  a  kind  of  “acted  prayer,”  that  “we  have  to  struggle  not 
with  blood  and  flesh,  but  with  .  .  .  the  spiritual  forces  of  evil  in  the 
heavenly  sphere.” 

The  Council  has  also  come  to  realize  that  it  faces  a  definite  challenge.  It 
has  seen  some  of  the  implications  of  the  Christian  mission  and  realizes  how 
pitifully  short  its  achievement  has  fallen,  but  the  challenge  of  Christ  still 
holds,  “if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father.” 

Throughout  the  fortnight’s  meeting  the  Council  has  been  led  to  place  its 
chief  emphasis  on  a  central  daily  act  of  united  intercession;  and  day  by  day 
its  work  has  been  prefaced  by  groups  which  met  for  prayer,  or  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  by  a  quiet  period  for  private  and 
individual  meditation  and  prayer. 

In  the  findings  and  reports  which  have  come  from  the  varying  sections 
and  committees  into  which  the  Council  has  divided,  requests  for  prayer  have 
found  a  frequent  place,  and  as  these  give  to  the  following  eight  objectives 
for  prayer  adopted  at  Rattvik  a  new  urgency,  and  a  fuller  content,  and  also 
provide  ground  for  thanksgiving  for  answers  already  received,  the  Council 
has  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  ask  its  members,  and  any  Christian  people  in  all 
lands  who  are  led  to  unite  with  them,  to  continue  in  meditation  upon  the 
example  and  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  regard  to  prayer,  and  to  make 
definite  supplication : 

i.  For  a  Missionary  Spirit.—1 That  the  Church  may  see  the  whole  world’s 
need  of  Christ,  and  may  be  ready  for  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  paake 
Him  known  to  all  mankind. 
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ii.  For  a  Spirit  of  Prayer—  That  Christian  people  may  learn  to  pray  as 
Christ  prayed  and  taught  His  disciples  to  pray;  and  that  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  interceders  may  be  raised  up  until  the  whole 
Church  is  awakened  to  prayer. 

in.  For  a  Spirit  of  Sacrifice. — That  the  Church  may  be  willing  at  whatever 
cost  to  follow  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  way  of  Christ  as  she  sees  it. 

iv.  For  a  Spirit  of  Unity. — That  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  may  desire 

and  experience  a  new  unity  in  Christ. 

v.  For  the  Gift  of  Interpretation— That  the  Church  may  learn  to  preach 

the  eternal  Gospel  by  word  and  life  in  terms  that  the  men  and 
women  of  this  age  will  understand. 

vi.  For  Courageous  Witness  in  Moral  Questions. — That  the  witness  of  the 
Church  in  the  moral  questions  of  our  day  may  truly  reflect  the  mind 
of  God  and  may  be  known  and  felt  throughout  the  world. 
vii.  For  a  Spirit  of  Service. — That  a  great  number  of  men  and  women  may 
offer  themselves  unreservedly  to  do  Christ’s  work  at  home  and 
abroad  in  our  generation. 

vm.  For  the  Completion  of  our  own  Conversion. — For  the  removal  of  all 
hindrances  in  our  own  lives  to  the  manifestation  of  God’s  redeem¬ 
ing  love  and  power. 


SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  EFFECTIVE  PRAYER 

Receptiveness. — The  very  essence  of  all  prayer  is  to  throw  open  the 
whole  personality  to  the  incoming  of  God’s  Spirit,  to  align  oneself  gladly 
with  His  will.  The  first  three  clauses  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  indicate  the 
true  attitude  of  the  praying  man. 

Obedience. — A  genuine  desire  to  learn  God’s  will  must  involve  an  abso¬ 
lute  readiness  to  do  it.  We  must  clearly  be  prepared  for  decisive,  even  for 
costly  action,  action  that  might  cut  clean  across  preconceived  ideas  and 
long-established  custom.  Power  is  only  given  by  Christ  to  His  disciples  as 
they  actually  set  about  doing  what  He  wants. 

Definiteness. — Since  God  has  called  us  to  a  share  in  His  creative  power, 
and  since  our  desire  is  an  element  in  the  creation  of  the  world  to-morrow, 
and  since  his  continual  challenge  to  us  is  “Desire  of  Me” — “What  wilt 
thou?” — it  is  our  duty  to  formulate  our  specific  desires. 


Publications  on  the 
Jerusalem  Meeting  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council 

1928 


“  The  Jerusalem  Meeting  was  the  most  significant  meeting  l 
ever  attended.” 

BISHOP  FRANCIS  J.  MCCONNELL 


Roads  to  the  City  of  God 

BY  BASIL  MATHEWS 

A  Descriptive  and  Interpretative  Account  of 
the  Jerusalem  Meeting 

Price:  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  50  cents 

“  The  most  inspiring  hook  I  have  read  in  a  long  day.”  ‘ 

DR.  A.  MACROSSIE 


The  World  Mission  of  Christianity 


The  Fifteen  Official  Statements 
Adopted  by  The  Jerusalem  Meeting 

Price:  25  cents  per  copy 
$ 20.00  per  hundred  copies 

“  They  merit  attentive  reading,  conclusive  thinking,  and 
courageous  action.” 

JOHN  R.  MOTT 

[over] 


The  Complete  Report  of  the 
Jerusalem  Meeting  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council 

“No  one  can  read  and  assimilate  this  comprehensive,  courageous,  and 
rich  interpretation  of  the  task  of  the  Church  in  the  world  to-day  without 
becoming  thereby  a  bigger  missionary,  a  better  Christian  and  a  larger 
man.” 

J.  H.  OLDHAM. 

International  Review  of  Missions 

“  The  reading  of  the  books  under  review  reassures  us  as  to  present 
tendencies  in  missionary  thought,  purpose,  and  program;  and  will 
re-emphasize  in  our  own  thinking  the  conviction  of  the  world’s  need 
for  the  unique  and  effective  message  which  the  Church  is  commissioned 
to  carry.” 

REV.  DONALD  W.  RICHARDSON,  D.D. 

“Christian  Observer” 

“Here  in  eight  solid  volumes  is  the  Christian  missionary  enterprise 
as  its  Protestant  leaders  see  it  to-day.  Here  are  the  voluminous  and 
scholarly  reports  which  were  prepared  in  advance  of  the  Jerusalem 
meeting  held  last  spring.  Here  is  the  meat  of  the  discussion  that  went 
on  diering  the  fifteen  days  the  conference  was  in  session.  And  here  are 
the  mercifully  few  but  highly  important  reports  adopted.  Henceforth, 
before  Protestant  missions  can  be  discussed,  here  is  the  interpretation 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  an  enormous  body  of  words, 
almost  none  of  them  wasted.  .  .  .  The  Christian  enterprise  has  a 
leadership,  as  disclosed  at  J erusalem,  a  thousand  leagues  ahead  of  its 
following.” 

EDITORIAL. 

The  Christian  Century 


REPORT  OF  THE  JERUSALEM  MEETING 

Complete  Set  of  eight  volumes,  cloth  bound . $7.00 

or  Individual  Volumes  as  follows: 

Volume  I.  The  Christian  Life  and  Message  in  Relation  to  Non- 

Christian  Systems  of  Thought  and  Life.  424  pp .  1.50 

Volume  II.  Religious  Education.  225  pp .  1.00 

Volume  III.  The  Relation  between  the  Younger  and  the  Older 

Churches.  305  pp .  .  1,25 

Volume  IV.  The  Christian  Mission  in  the  Light  of  Race  Conflict. 

208  pp. .  .  . . . . .  1.00 

Volume  V.  The  Christian  Mission  in  Relation  to  Industrial 

Problems.  167  pp .  1.00 

Volume  VI.  The  Christian  Mission  in  Relation  to  Rural  Problems. 

272  pp. . . .  .  . .  1.25 

Volume  VII.  International  Missionary  Cooperation.  126  pp .  1.00 

Volume  VIII.  Addresses  on  General  Subjects.  180  pp .  1.00 


Orders  for  the  above  publications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  payment  in  full, 
may  be  sent  to  the 

International  Missionary  Council 
New  York  City:  419  Fourth  Avenue  London,  S.  W.  1:  2  Eaton  Gate 
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TOTAL 
CHURCHES 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 
YOUTH  BUDGET 
W&YPO 

INDIVIDUALS 


11,013,839*^4-3 
75,361+.  71 
13/01+6. 91 
832,653.12 
106,711+.  90 

$2,02+1,819.07 


$1,030,1+18.60 
67,777.58 
14,396.46 
836,378.11 
62,691+.  2+8 

$2,011,665.23 


$16^79.17 

$  7,787.13 

1,349.55 

3,724.99 

44,020.1+2 
930,153.84  I 


39-20  -  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  was  presented  by  the  President  and 

spoke  on  the  subject,  "Impressions  of  Christian  Missions 
Throughout  the  World."  The  following  is  a  resume  of  his  address: 

Before  undertaking  the  trip  Dr.  Van  Dusen  had  entertained 
certain  impressions  regarding  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise: 

1.  He  had  a  strong  conviction  of  both  the  value  and 
validity  of  missions  at  their  best.  He  knew  and  had  known  of  certain 
concrete  pieces  of  missionary  work  that,  because  of  what  he  had  read, 
and  of  the  leadership  in  which  he  had  confidence,  wore  unquestionably 
worthy  of  support. 

2.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  large  areas  of  missionary 
enterprise  today  were  probably  weak  and  possibly  unworthy  of  support. 

3*  He  had  a  lurking  fear  that  firsthand  confrontation  of 
the  realities  of  Christian  missions  might  show  they  were  in  large 
part  misguided,  ineffective,  unwanted  and  unworthy  of  support. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  spent  six  months  before  Madras  in  as  wide  as 
possible  a  tour  of  mission  fields  of  the  East.  He  touched  the 
following  -  the  visit  sometimes  as  brief  as  a  single  day,  sometimes 
lasting  a  month  -  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji  Islands,  New  Zealand, 

Australia,  Netherland  East  Indies,  Malaya,  Philippines,  Japan,  Korea, 
Manchuria,  China  (North,  East,  South  and  West),  French  Indo-China, 
Siam,  Burma,  India.  He  touched  every  continent  except  South  America, 
and  saw  a  total  of  about  one  hundred  individual  pieces  of  Christian 
work. 

A  number  of  aspects  of  the  Christian  Movement  were  a 
surprise  and  require  a  rethinking  of  missions. 

I.  Conditions  and  needs  amidst  which  the  Christian  enter-, 
prise  is  working,  and  the  actual  character  of  work  the  Christian 
Church  is  doing.  His  impression  of  missions  had  been  largely  formed 
by  what  one  knew  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Japan,  China,  India  -  places  vdiere  Christianity  is  set  in  a  matrix 
of  developed  cultures  and  amidst  ancient  and  mature  religions. 

He  is  grateful  that  his  first  contact  w ith  Christian 
missions  was  at  a  point  where  missions  are  in  close  contact  with 
primitive  life  and  culture.  He  spent  a  month  in  the  Netherland  East 
Indies,  and  spoke  at  length  of  a  Dutch  mission  center  amidst  the 
primitive  Toradja  people,  especially  of  medical  work  carried  on  by 
a  young  doctor  with  an  area  of  responsibility  of  10,000  square  miles 
of  mountainous  and  largely  inaccessible  county,  with  a  population  of 
300,000.  Missionary  staff,  1  doctor,  1  nurse,  200  miles  from  any 
consultant.  A  hospital  of  70  beds,  always  overcrowded,  a  leper 
colony  of  ll+O  people.  The  latter  was  a  model  village  for  the  entire 
locality. 

Contact  with  Christian  missions  amidst  primitive  peoples 
brings  at  least  two  contributions  to  one’s  understanding  of  the 
Christian  Movement  in  the  world. 


Address  by 
Dr.  H.  P. 
Van  Dusen 


(1)  When  you  see  Christianity  face  to  face  with  primitive 
need,  you  gain  perspective  on  its  validity  and  value  under  all 
circumstances. 

(2)  In  work  for  primitive  peoples ,  one  sees  the  Christian 
Church  making  a  whole  approach  to  the  whole  of  life  -  to  health,  to 
education,  to  social  conditions  and  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

One  of  his  preconceptions  had  been  that  the  work  of 
Christian  missions  was  predominantly  rather  narrowly  evangelistic, 
and  that  educational  and  medical  work  held  an  incidental  place.  He 
learned  that,  very  generally,  medical,  educational  and  evangelistic 
work  are  woven  together  in  one  organic,  single  approach  to  life. 

It  is  the  only  completely  valid  approach  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
human  need.  With  that  approach  there  is  a  far  healthier  church. 
Where  the  whole  approach  is  made,  the  Gospel  is  much  richer  and 
fuller,  more  wholesome,  and  more  indisputably  valid. 

II.  The  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  upon  national  life  and  in  raising  up  national  Chris*. 
'tian  leadership. 

The  impression  is  widespread  that  Christian  Missions  have 
done  a  superb  job  of  helpfulness  to  needy  people*  but  they  have  been 
successful  in  winning  to  the  Christian  faith  primarily  people  from 
depressed  classes,  and  comparatively  few  men  and  women  of  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  and  potential  national  leadership#  This  impression 
must  be  radically  corrected.  The  first  vivid  proof  of  what  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  may  mean  for  national  life,  was  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

He  described  conditions  when  the  missionaries  first  went  there, 
just  a  century  ago.  Today,  of  a  population  of  100,000  people,  Ql$> 
are  literate  and  99%  plus  are  Christian.  The  people  are  law- 
abiding,  progressive,  advancing  toward  the  future.  One  dark  shadow 
in  the  situation  is  the  advent  of  Western  business  with  its  inevita¬ 
ble  accompaniments.  The  struggle  for  moral  life  of  the  Fijians  has 
just  begun.  But  there  is  no  more  vivid  record  of  concrete  achieve¬ 
ment  from  a  century’s  labor  of  a  very  small  band  of  English 
and  Australian  Methodist  missionaries. 

In  Korea,  facing  the  realities  of  the  present  plight  and 
future  of  that  needy  and  brave  people,  one  is  driven  to  the 
recognition  that  their  greatest  present  help  is  the  manifold 
ministry  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  greatest  hope  for  a  better 
future  is  the  Christian  leadership  being  trained  in  the  Christian 
schools,  colleges  and  churches  of  Korea. 

But  for  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  Movement  on  national  leadership,  one  needs  to  turn 
to  China.  Christians  in  China  number  about  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
population.  But  in  the  Chinese  "Who’ s  Who",  it  is  said  that  Chris¬ 
tians  number  one  in  six.  And  when  one  turns  to  the  handful  of  men 
and  women  in  whose  hands  rests  responsibility  for  the  decision  of 
Chinese  policies  for  today  and  for  the  future,  the  evidence  is  even 
more  overwhelming.  What  other  country  is  there  in  the  world  in 
which  the  head  of  government,  whether  president  or  prince,  the  prime 
minister,  the  foreign  minister,  the  commander -in-chief,  the  finance 
minister,  two  of  the  three  heads  of  the  diplomatic  service,  and  the 
leading  financier  are  devout  and  practicing  Christians?  But  Chris¬ 
tian  leadership  extends  far  beyond  the  officers  of  government.  Most 
of  the  great  movements  for  social  and  philanthropic  advance  in  that 


desperately  needy  land  -  the  Mass  Education  Movement,  the  New  Life 
Movement,  the  Child  Welfare  Association,  the  Anti-Opium  Association, 
the  movements  for  labor  reform  and  the  emancipation  of  women,  the 
Government1 s  Rural  Reconstruction  scheme,  etc.  -  have  been  either 
founded  and  sponsored  or  largely  led  by  Christian  Chinese.  But  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  Movement  in  China  extends  far  beyond 
those  who  are  professing  Christians*.  All  over  China,  in  government 
service,  in  public  education,  in  philanthropy,  in  labor  reform,  one 
meets  men  and  women  whose  ideals  for  their  nation  were  formed  during 
their  education  in  Christian  schools  but  who  are  not  themselves 
professing  Christians. 

One  gains  also  a  quite  now  impression  of  the  strength  and 
quality  of  national  Christian  leadership.  This  was  strikingly 
demonstrated  at  Madras.  Representation  at  the  Madras  Conference  was 
by  intention  evenly  divided  between  delegates  from  the  Older  and  the 
Younger  Churches.  Formal  leadership  of  tho  Conference  was  similarly 
divided.  But  by  an  inner  logic  which  no  one  could  have  devised  or 
manipulated,  the  actual  influence  upon  the  thought  and  actions  of 
the  Conference  springing  from  sheer  intrinsic  vision  and  ability  was 
so  evenly  divided  between  representatives  of  Europe  and  America  on 
the  one  hand  and  representatives  of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and 
the  Islands  of  tho  Pacific  on  the  other  that  no  one  could  tell  which 
counted  for  more.  By  universal  agreement  the  strongest  single 
delegation  at  Madras  was  that  from  China.  When  one  appreciates  the 
circumstances  undor  which  a  delegation  could  bo  formed  in  China 
today,  tho  great  difficulty  of  sparing  the  ablest  leaders  from 
claims  at  home,  etc. ,  this  is  all  tho  greater  testimony  to  the 
strength  of  the  Christian  leadership  in  China;  and  by  the  same 
token,  to  that  of  tho  other  Younger  Churches  of  the  East. 

Wherever  the  Christian  Movement  is  farthest  advanced,  the 
leadership  is  native  and  the  missionaries  have  taken  the  places 
Tfldiich  we  have  envisioned  for  them  through  all  the  years,  as  advisers 
and  cooperators.  The  Christian  Movement  has  come  into  its  own 
in  those  lands.  The  Madras  Conference  was  a  symbolic  demonstration 
of  that  fact. 

III.  Tho  calibre  and  competence  of  missionary  leadership^ 
The  job  most  missionaries  face  today  demands  men  and  women  of 
absolutely  first  calibre.  Some  of  them  are  loaders  of  outstanding 
capacities,  but  all  over  tho  East  one  meets  quite  ordinary  people 
who  are  doing  extraordinary  work,  and  who  are  recognized  by  non- 
Christians,  as  well  as  Christian  native  leadership,  as  men  and  women 
of  superlative  influence,  if  not  of  superlative  qualifications.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  tho  crisis  situation  in  China.  Men  and 
women  of  average  ability,  but  of  sterling  worth  are  standing  as  the 
only  protection  of  the  honor  of  womanhood,  the  safety  of  life  and 
property. 

IV.  The  significance  of  the  Christian  mission  for  our 
worlds  life  -  for  the  life  of  the  nations. 

In  the  darkness  enveloping  the  world’s  life,  today,  there 
is  only  one  center  from  which  penetrate  rays  of  light  -  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Movement.  It  is  the  only  movement  which  holds  together  the 
tattered  fragments  of  the  shattered  body  of  humanity.  This  was 
demonstrated  and  symbolized  at  Madras.  It  was  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  assemblage  of  Christians  that  has  ever  met.  But  it  was  also 
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the  most  widely  representative  gathering  of  men  and  women  that  could 
possibly  have  been  brought  together  under  any  auspices  in  1938* 

There  are  real  problems  to  be  faced.  But  when  one  travels 
the  world  today,  he  gains  the  unmistakable  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  world  which  can  so  much  as  be  compared  with  the 
Christian  Movement.  There  is  no  other  movement  that  reaches  out 
with  health  and  healing  for  body  and  mind  and  soul,  to  all  mankind. 
There  is  no  other  fellowship  which  is  powerful  enough  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  day  in  which  we  live.  It  is 
the  greatest  force  for  good  the  planat  has  ever  seen.  Our  task  is 
to  get  that  fact  before  the  consciousness  of  our  Christian  people  at 
home;  and  then  to  win  from  them  some  adequate  response. 

39-21  -  Dr.  Erdman  welcomed  Rev.  S.  F.  Mack,  just  returned  from 

his  visit  to  the  Madras  Conference  and  missions  in  the 
Orient.  Mr.  Mack  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  privilege  and 
advantages  of  this  trip  and  his  hope  to  speak  of  his  impressions  in 
the  future. 

39—22  -  Dr.  Herrick  reported  for  the  Foreign  Committee  and  recom¬ 

mendations  were  adopted  as  follows: 

The  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Department  Council  have  considered  the  Special  Report  on  the  Alloca¬ 
tion  of  Portfolios  referred  to  the  Foreign  Committee  for  study  and 
report,  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Policy  and  Methods* 
The  Council  has  reported  recommendations  to  the  Foreign  Committee 
and  the  Committee  has  considered  these  recommendations  and  begs  to 
report  as  follows; 

1.  We  regard  the  original  report  and  its  recommendations 
as  far-reaching  in  the  changes  proposed,  and  to  fully  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  report  will  necessitate  study,  conference  and 
adaptation.  The  Missions  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  taken  into 
oounsel,  and  the  earliest  date  at  which  this  plan  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  its  entirety,  or  for  final  action,  would  be  the  19iil 
Decennial  Missionary  Conference. 

2.  The  above  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  beginnings  of  the  plan  may  not  be  undertaken  at  once.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Board  be  asked  to  approve,  on  consultation 
with  the  missions,  two  field  directors  or  counsellors  to  be  appointei 
and  assigned,  one  for  Spanish-Speaking  America,  and  one  for  Brazil* 
By  this  arrangement  the  plan  can  be  begun  and  tried  out  in  a  single 
portfolio  as  at  present  constituted,  and  also  in  one  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  units  as  contemplated  by  the  new  plan.  If  this  be  done  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  put  the  field  director  arrangement  into 
operation  and  to  obtain  some  experience  on  which  the  plan  can  be 
further  developed  and  extended. 

3*  We  believe  that  for  the  present  the  administrative 
needs  of  the  other  areas  in  which  work  is  being  done  can  best  be 
met  by  strengthening  and  improving  the  system  now  operating, 
supplemented  and  extended:  (a)  By  developing  the  effectiveness  of 
field  councils,  executive  committees,  and  the  present  administra¬ 
tion;  (b)  by  more  frequent  and  regularly-timed  visits  to  the  field, 
by  administrative  secretaries,  and,  if  possible,  also  by  Board 
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pp  46-47.  "There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  success  and  the  moral 
authoricy  of  missions  is  b<  ing  jeopardized  by  their  connection  with 
politics,  and  by  the  political  purposes  which,  often  against  their  will, 
they  are  made  to  subserve.  The  missionary  who  goes  forth  unaided  to  face 
countless  hardships,  and  to  battle  against  the  hostility  of  nature  and 
of  savage  men,  merits  the  respect  of  all,  and  gives  the  best  kind  of 
guarantee  of  his  aims  and  intentions.  But  when  the  State  stands  ready  to 
turn  his  high-minded  and  unselfish  heroism  into  a  source  of  material  gain 
to  itself,  and  to  make  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  national  expansion,  there 
is  danger  that  the  missionary  may  lose  moral  power  and  be  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  political  emissary.  Moreover,  the  unity  of  Christian  missionary 
work  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  having  its  field  of  work  broken  up 
arbitrarily  into  n-  tional  areas.  Tendencies  such  as  these  should  be 
earnestly  discouraged  in  order  that  the  missions  may  retain  their  value 
as  agencies  of  redemption  and  improvement.  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  voicing  their  opposition  to  the  close  connection  of  missions 
with  politics,  which  destroys  the  confidence  of  the  natives  and  robs  the 
missionary  of  his  influence  as  a  protector  of  the  native  against  every 
kind  of  exploitation." 


pp  232-233  "The  idea  that  a  numerous  population,  covering  large 
territories,  cannot  be  by  political  means  raised  en  masse  to  a  higher  stage 
of  development,  and  that,  if  political  and  social  progress  is  to  come  about 
in  such  regions,  the  advanced  methods  and  institutions  must  first  be  worked 
out  in  smaller  areas,  in  cities  and  towns,  which  may  thus  become  a  model 
to  the  surrounding  countyr,  -  this  idea  is  based  on  the  soundest  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  politics.  To  civilize  by  bayonets,  to  educate  by  force, 
to  render  moral  by  laws,-  these  are  all  Utopian  notions,  although  they 
appear  under  a  strangely  un- Utopian  guise.  Peoples,  like  individuals, 
can  be  deeply  and  permanently  influenced  only  through  a  more  quiet, 
less  obtrusive,  appeal  to  their  inner  nature  by  example.  It  may  be  the 
example  of  righteous  living,  or  the  example  of  efficient  methods  in  poli¬ 
tical  administration  and  in  industry.  Industrial  example  has  done  more 
to  transform  the  Orient  in  the  last  decade  than  has  ball  the  political 
action  of  centuries.  To  impose  upon  a  backward  people  institutions  ex¬ 
cellent  in  our  eyes,  but  for  which  its  historic  experience  has  not  as  yet 
fitted  it,  is  vanity  and  folly;  to  give  within  a  limited  sphere  and  area 
the  example  of  correct  methods  and  honest  work,  would  seem  an  approach 
to  a  statesmanlike  policy." 


o  235  "The  continued  use  of  the  crown  colony  system  seems  to  be 
advisable  only  in  small  military  and  naval  posts,  and  in  dependencies 
which  have  no  adequate  native  institutions,  and  whose  population  cannot 
be  organized  into  constituencies  according  to  interests.  Everywhere  else 
more  flexible  institutions  are  desirable.  In  general  it  may  be . said  that 
the  colonies  where  some  form  of  the  protectorate  has  been  consistently 
o -Fnithfnllv  aoolied  have  been  the  most  successful  ventures .  aIius, 

France  looks  uoon  Tunis  as  her  model  colonial  establisument  ,xrea^ 
f  L\  reason  to  he  proud  of  her  success  in  the  Indian  and  Malaysian  protec 
t orates  nd  the  great  work  accomplished  by  these  methods  in  Java  is  ma  er 

commM  knowledge.  This  experience  shows  that  nowhere  in  the  world  can 
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the  natives  "be  helped  "by  having  even  the  most  perfect  institutions  worked 
out  for  them;  the  only  way  to  benefit  them  in  reality  is  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  help  themselves  by  developing  in  a  natural  manner  thier 
own  customs  and  institutions." 

pp  306-307  "Colonial  autonomy  as  it  exists  in  the  English  colonies 
does  not  mean  that  there  must  exist  popularly  elected  assemblies  with 
full  legislative  powers,  but  th  t  habitually,  and  as  a  matter  of  ordinary 
practice,  a  wide  latitude  is  given  to  the  local  governors  and  their 
councils  to  deal  with  affairs  under  thier  charge,  according  to  their 
sound  discretion.  More  than  any  other  government,  the  British  gives  free 
reign  to  the  initiative  of  trusted  local  administrators  and  avoids  em- 
barassing  them  with  rigid  orders  or  .detailed  instructions,  which  would 
often  prove  an  impediment  to  vigorous  and  expeditious  action.  The  home 
government  uses  its  knowledge  and  experience  as  as  to  warn  its  servants 
against  dangerous  measures  of  policy,  rather  than  to  impose  a  settled 
system  of  action  by  minute,  anticipative  rules  and  instructions." 

pp  316-318  "The  Indian  provinces  are  divided  into  districts,  which 
vary  greatly  in  size,  but  average  about  4000  square  miles  with  900,000 

inhabitants.  This  division  is  the  unit  of  Indian  administration,  and  the 
officials  at  the  head  of  the  districts  are  the  most  important  constituent 
element  of  the  British  administration,  as  they  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  native  population,  and  have  to  solve  on  the  spot  a  multitude 
of  the  most  intricate  administrative  and  legal  ;uestions.  These  officials 
are  known  under  the  title  of  'collector-magistrate',  except  in  the  old 
non-regulation  provinces,  where  they  take  the  title  of  'deputy  commiss¬ 
ioner';  ih  popular  language  they  are  simply  called  'district  officer'. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  of  a  threefold  character;  they  embrace  (a) 
fiscal  administration  -  the  levy  and  collection  of  revenue;  (b)  general 
administration  -  the  care  of  police,  roads,  sanitation,  education, 
water  supply,  public  buildings,  and  other  local  matters;  and  (c)  juris¬ 
diction  in  criminal  and  fiscal  cases.  Much  in  the  fashion  of  a  mediaeval 
king,  the  district  magistrate  travels  about  his  realm,  holding  court 
wherever  he  may  find  himself,  amidst  crowds  of  native  suitors  and  officials 
of  subord  inate’' positi  on.  In  the  course  of  a  day  he  may  have  to  formulate 
decisions  and  take  action  in  every  possible  matter  of  local  government, 
from  the  trial  of  a  criminal  assault  to  the  review  of  tax  assessments  and 
the  enforcement  of  important  governmental  decrees.  The  natives  have 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  district  officer  as  their  Providence. 

"It  is  certainly  true  that  the  strength  of  the  British  government- 
in  India  depends  very  much  on  the  character,  judgment,  and  experience  of 
the  district  officers.  They  must  possess  the  instincts  of  rulership, 
because  in  the  many  intricate  matters  which  they  are  called  upon  to  settle 
during  a  day's  work  they  cannot  hope  to  be  guided  entirely  by  a  knowledge 
of  precedent;  th^y  must  decide  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  only 
guarantee  that  their  action  will  be  reasonable  and  expedient  must, 
therefore,  be  sought  in  their  character  and  training.  The  central  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  careful  not  to  dwarf  their  personality  by  petty  super¬ 
vision  and  detailed  instruction;  it  has  allowed  them  to  develop  to  the 
full  their  power  of  originality  and  initiative,-  s  fact  to  which  the  great 
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"flexibility  of  the  Indian  administration  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
varying  local  conditions  throughout  the  empire  is  chiefly  due.  While 
a  district  officer  is  given  great  power,  he  is  also  held  strictly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  results  of  his  administration,  and  the  least  sign  of 
corruption  or  inefficiency  would  immediately  cause  his  recall  and  the 
end  of  his  official  career.  In  its  efforts  to  secure  capable  officials  and 
honest  administration,  the  government  trusts  more  to  character  already 
manifested  before  the  appointment  is  made,  than  to  any  checks  upon  the 
officer  when  in  power. " 

p  331.  In  most  of  the  Indian  municipalities  a  majority  of  the 
commissioners  are  elected  by  local  boters  upon  a  rate-paying  qualification. 
The  proportion  of  voters  to  the  total  population  varies  in  the  different 
localities  from  1.2  percent  in  Madras  City,  2  per  cent  in  the  Northwest 
Pr6vinces,  and  3  per  cent  in  Madras  Province,  to  15  per  cent  in  Bengal. 

Of  the  people  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  50  to  60  per  cent  ordin¬ 
arily  make  use  of  their  right.  The  following  talbe  gives  the  number 
of  municipalities,  and  the  number  of  nominated  and  elected  members  of  the 
municipal  committees  in  1899." 
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Would  not  an  organization  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings 


of  our  fellow-Britons  and  the  saving  of  valuable  lives  be  a  far  nobler 
object,  and  one  more  worthy  of  true  philanthropy  than  the  mistaken 
sentimentalism  of  those  who  spend  thousands  annually  on  the  black  races 
of  this  continent?" 


!»When  we  see  the  tide  of  infidelity  and  licentiousness  so  great 
and  so  constantly  increasing  in  our  land,  it  would  indeed  be  highly 
preposterous  to  carry  our  zeal  to  another  and  far  distant  one.  When 
our  religion  requires. the  most  unremitted  and  strenuous  offence  against 
internal  invasion,  it  would  be  highly  absurd  to  think  of  making  distant 
converts  by  external  missionaries.  This  is  indeed  beginning  where  we 
should  end.  I  have  on  various  occasions,  during  a  period  of  almost 
half- a- century ,  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
yet  this  is  the  first  time  I  remember  to  have  ever  heard  such  a  propos¬ 
al  made,  and  I  cannot  help  also  .-fehinking  it  the  worst  time.  As  clergy¬ 
men,  let  us  pray  that  Christ’s  kingdom  may  come,  as  we  are  assured  it 
shall  come,  in  the  course  of  Providence.  Let  us  as  clergymen  and  as 
Christians  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men  that,  seeing  our  good 
works,  they  may  be  led  to  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.  This  is  the 
true  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel;  this  is  far  preferable  to  giving 


countenance  to  a  plan  that  has  been  well  styled  visionary 


M 


( J*  ■  A 
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The  Rev  ..Francis  Tiffany,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  an  unusually  competent  observer,  and  one  whose 
testimony  has  special  force  by  reason  of  his  freedom  from  sectarian  bias, 
writes  from  India  recently  (1894)  as  follows: 

“To  the  missionaries,  decried  and  sneered  at  on  every  hand, 
are  due  the  inception  and  first  practical  illustration  of  every  reform 
in  education,  in  medicine,  in  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  a  common 
humanity,  in  the  elevation  of  the  condition  of  wcsnan,  afterward  t alien 
up  by  the  Government.  /  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  correct  thing  for  t 
the  ordinary  tourist  to  speah  with  unutterable  contempt  of  missionaries, 
and  then,  to  avoid  being  prejudiced  in  any  way,  carefully  to  refrain 
from  ever  going  within  ten  miles  of  them  and  their  work.  The  thing  to 
tahe  for  granted  is  that  they  are  narrow-minded  bigots,  with  nothing 
they  care  to  import  into  India  but  hell-fire..  To  all  this  I  want  to 
enter  my  emphatic  and  indignant  protest.  Such  of  them  as  I  have  fall¬ 
en  in  with,  I  have  found  the  most  earnest  and  broad-minded  men  and  vo  men 
anywhere  to  ,be  encountered  -  the  men  and  women  best  acquainted  with  In¬ 
dian  thought,  customs,  and  inward  life,  and  who  are  doing  the  most 
toward  the  elevation  of  the  rational  and  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

It  has  brought  tears  to  eyes  to  inspect  such  an  educational  establish 
ment  for  girls  and  young  women  as  that  of  Miss  Thobburn  in  Lucknow,  and 

i 

to  see  what  new  heavens  and  a  nev;  earth  she  is  opening  up  to  them.  The 

consecration  of  spirit  with  which  these  young  women  are  dedicating  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  getting  ready  to  lift  out  of  the  gulf  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  their  sister  women  of  India,  was  one  of  the  most  moving 

sights  I  ever  beheld. u 

*?3 


3  o-o 

In  Germany »  hitherto ,  it  1  ,  the  classes  have 

.i o1 1 ri ■  1  s ,  Largely  •  >  &d  by  -T e  1  1  1  had  ceased  to  be 3  ieve  in  their 

»  ■  , 


to  aria  the  ••  i  virulent  hatred.  But  in  a  recent  debate  on  the  co  - 
t  1  ■  ■  change  was  ndticeable. 

••We  aust  note  as  great  natter  of  satisfaction, "  says  the  All*? c _.\- 


c  ytr.sions  Zeitschrlft,  "that  lissions  have 

tael  ■  ,  ed,  sven  the  jocularity  co 

thought  to  vo  due  to  such  a  .  O',  the  Contrary ,  one  had 

hon  le  re-.  :.tion  for  them  on  all  use.  ‘Missionary 

testimonies*  -"ere  designated  a  *  uni  c 


lissionaries  as  *undej  alt* 

ii  blessings,  *  *  the  ilssion 


heir 'work  of  Christian 

•  tru  Points  d*appu.i 


of 

to 


id  civilisation, '  and  al3  this  by  nen  from  whom,  hither- 
ont  to  hear  a  very  differs  u*  :  ..** 

V 

"Especially  signifies  ,  i  the  German  Parliament,  was  the 


locrat ,  Sabor,  who,  of  course,  occupies  r  ]  >J 

* 

abilitj  :  '■  ■  c  iwlf 

tt  ere  has  beer  a  hee.ltMUl  activity  developed  by  the  missionaries  in 

They  h r-ve  shown  >  in  uch  eve  re  i’  rorld  is  to  •  e  ac- 


Lished  by  patience  and  love;  they  have  proved  that  even  with  un¬ 
civilized  tribes  hearts  which  hove  a  fund  o'  goodness,  can  accom 
much  ilhout  the  lash  of  co  :  ulsion. ' " 


As  the  precykdfi.ag  pages  have  in  ?e~rt  shown,  the  cri tiffs  objections 
have  been  a.swere/, not  only 'by  those  who  are  connected  with  missionary 
vorl^but  -by  statesmen,  diplomats,  military  and  naval  officers 

t  jit  travelers^  The  following  additional  opinions  will  he  of  interest 

-itt.  j  be  fairly  set  over  against  the  philippics  of  a  host  of  infer¬ 
ior  and  less  informed  men: 

Benjamin  Karri  son, 

Late  President  of  the  United  States. 


-Q  Agencies  of  man  s  demising  may  alleviate  bat  thev  cannot  care 
r'  1,<rliden°^  to  division  and  strife,  and  substitute  for  it  a  drift 
?®+Ce  !'nd  *  Christ  in  the  heart  and  Eis  Gospel  of  love  and 

ministry  m  all  the  activities  of  life  are  the  onlv  cure.  Gifts  to 

are,  increasiiigly  munificent.  University  endowments  have 
been  swelled  by  vast  single . gifts  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 

r0pitiorS'rf"t>  rejoice  in  this.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  in  the  ex- 
po.i^ion  of  Lie  greater  needs  of  the  education? l  work  in  the  mission 

c-Vrn?’  k;0n'e.iriei1  wealth  may  find  the  suggestion  to  endow  great 
..chcols  m  mission  lands.  It  is  a  great  ?/ork  to  increase  the  candle 
power  of  our  educational  arc-light!,  but  to  give  to  ca^e- dwellers  an 
incandescent  light  may  be  a  better  one."  e±±ers  G 


William  McKinley, 

Late  President  of  the  United  Ste 


tes. 


1  £lad  °f  ^he  opportunity  to  offer  without  stint  my  tribute  of 
p^i^e  ctnd  respect  uo  the  missionary  effort  which  has  wrought  such 
wondertul  2c±n  triumphs  for  civilization.  The  storv  of  the  Christian 
Lissions^s  one  of  thrilling  interest  and  marvelous  results.  The  !er- 

tuteSo^pdn?a??lilCe?  °?  mssionaries  for  their  fellow-men  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  the  world's  history." 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

1  AUU  ®eei“e  ■iBsl0B  wdrk  smong  the  Indians  which  was  formerly  oon- 
aucted  by  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  and  is  still  essentially 
foreign  missionary  in  its  methods,  said: 

■  J  ■^leI1  05 me  back  I  wished  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  convev  my  ex¬ 

periences  ,o  those  people,  often  well-meaning  people,  who  speak" about 
the  inef.Licacy  of  Foreign  Missions  .  I  think  if  they  could  have  real¬ 
ized  ^but  the  tenth  part  of  the  work  that  had  been  done,  they  would  under, 
cu.na  Lnt  o  no  more  practical  work,  no  work  mere  productive  for  fruit  for 
civilization  could  exist  than  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  men  and 

to^mankird6"”76  their  lives  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 


The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan, 


After  a  long  tour  around  the  world; 


"They  (the  missionaries) 
huted  largely  to  the  progress 


must  he  credited  with  having  contri 
which  Egypt  has  made  and  is  making." 


46. 


The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  L.L.D., 

Formerly  American  Secretary  of  State: 

"I  "believe  in  foreign  missions  "because  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  visit  the  most  important  mission  lands,  and  have  informed  myself  from 
personal  observation,  of  the  work  of  the  American  missionaries  in  those 
countries.  I  found  them  earnest,  faithfhl,  and,  as  a  whole  well  fitted 
for  their  work,  -  a  noble  band  of  devoted  men  and  women;  the  men,  as  a 
rule,  fully  the  intellectual  equal  of  their  ministerial  brethren  at  home. 
I  found  also  that  the  results  of  their  labors  were  as  successful  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances. M  (1) 

The  Eon.  George  F.  Hoar,  L.I.L. , 

Late  United  States  Senator: 

”1  have ^regretted  to  hear  in  this  debate  some  sneers  at  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  the  sons  of  missionaries  who  have  redeemed  Hawaii  and  who 
are  now  presenting  her  at  the  gates  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I ^ know  something  about  that  quality.  I  know  something  of  the  Hew  England 
missionaries  and  of  like  missionaries  from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
who,  wherever,  either  in  a  foreign  land  or  within  our  own  borders  on  the 
frontiers  there  has  been  a  contest  for  civilization,  and  Christianity 
and  peace  have  been  in  the  front  ranks.  I  knew  the  fathers  of  these  men 
in  my  youth,  and  I  have  ~'atched  their  character  and  career  ever  since. 
There  is  not  a  story  of  true  heroism  or  true  glory  in  human  annals  which 
can  surpass  the  story  of  missionaries  in  this  or  in  foreign  lands  whom 
America  has  sent  forth  as  the  servants  of  civilization  and  piety.  They 
have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands.  They  have  sacrificed  ambition, 
family  ties,  hope,  health  and  wealth.  Ho  danger  that  stood  in  their  way, 
no  obloquy  deterred  them.  In  this  day  of  our  pride  and  exultation  at 
the^deeds  of  our  young  heroes  in  Manila  and  in  C4ba,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  American  missionary  in  the  paths  of  peace  belongs  to  the  same 
heroic  stock  and  is  an  example  of  the  same  heroic  temper."  (2) 

The  Hon.  Charles  Beaky,  L.L.B., 

Thirteen  years  American  Minister  to  China'.: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  no  impartial  observer  of  the  missionary  work 
in  non-Christian  countries  will  doubt  that  its  influence  is  beneficial 
the  Chinese  as  well  as  to  the  peoples  of  the  West..... I  do  not  believe 
"that  the  tourist  or  the  author  treats  the  missionaries  fairly ...  .Tourists 
w;ho  never  put  foot  in  a  missionary  compound  have  written  books*  ’ never¬ 
theless,  teeming  with  criticism  on  the  work  of  missions. ...  Absolute  per¬ 
fection  exists  nowhere  on  earth,  but  my  acquaintance  with  the  mission¬ 
aries  compels  me  to  accord  them  high  praise.  In  1886  I  personally  visit¬ 
ed  nearly  every  missionary  station  on  the  sea-coast  of  China,  and"  some 
in  the  interior.  I  think  I  can  testify  as  an  impartial  witness  in  their 
behalf.  I  came  co  the  conclusion  that  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  w/ere 
pure;  that  they  were  devoted  to  their  work;  that  they  made  many  converts* 
and  that  these  converts  were  morally,  mentally  and  spiritually*" benefited’ 
by  their  teachings. ...  Through  the  succeeding  decades,  missionary  work 
has  been  beneficial  to  the  Chinese.  The  missionary  has  been  the  educator 
of  the  natives.  He  has  written  original  books  for  them,  and  he  has  trans¬ 
lated  foreign  hooks  into  their  language;  he  has  established  schools, 
colleges,  and  hospitals;  he  has  introduced  foreign  arts  and  sciences  into 
China Without  his  labours,  the  interior  of  the  country  would  be  to  this 
(llAddress,  Student  Volunteer  Convention,  March,  1906/ 

(2)  Speach  in  the  Senate,  1898. 
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day  unknown  to  the  Western  world,... To  the  ordinary  foreigner,  whether  a 
tourist  or  a  resident,  the  native  is  a  stranger,  hut  the  missionary  is 
his  constant  companion  and  friend,  and  always  the  dispenser  of  charity. 
The  missionary  too,  is  the  forerunner  of  commerce.  Inspired  hy  holy  zeal, 
he  goes  into  the  interior  where  the  white  man’s  foot  has  never  trod.  He 
builds  a  little  chapel,  a  dispensary,  a  schoolhouse,  a  workshop.  He 
effects  a  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  drummer  follows  be¬ 
hind,  and  foreign  commerce  begins.  From  the  missionary  dwelling  there 
radiates  the  light  of  modern  civilization.  I  grant  that  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  bodies,  the  merchants  and 
the  mariners,  have  done  a  great  deal-  the  greater  part-  in  the  opening 
up  of  China,  but  the  unostentatious,  laborious  missionary  lias  done  his 
full  share.  In  the  general,  the  merchant  cares  little  about  diffusing 
mental  or  moral  improvement,  and  still  less  about  religion. ... It  is  not 
because  of  his  religion  that  the  missionary  is  attacked  by  mobs,  it  is 
because  of  his  race.  It  is  the  foreigner,  and  not  the  Christian,  against 
whom  mobs  are  gathered.  The  disturbances  of  1900  have  abundantly  proved, 
this  to  be  true... The  missionary  is  always  attacked  because  he  is  seeking 
to  establish  a  new  religion,  but  credit  is  never  given  to  him  for  the  g® 
good  that  he  accomplishes.  In  fact,  a  great  portion  cf  the  missionary’s 
time  is  devoted  to  teaching,  to  healing  the  sick,  to  charity,  and  to  lit¬ 
erary  work... The  woman  missionary  hears  her  part  in  this  great  work  of 
instruction.  She  takes  in  her  arms  the  poor,  neglected,  despised  girl 
and  transforms  her  into  an  intelligent,  educated  woman.  If  the  mission¬ 
aries  had  done  nothing  else  for  China.,  the  amelioration  of  the 

condition  of  the  women  would  be  glory  enough.  The  woman  doctor,  too  goes 
forth  among  her  sisters  and  becomes  their  ministering  angel.  I  do  not 
envy  the  man  who  can  contemplate  such  a  scene  without  his  heart  being 
moved  by  approvalLf  the  work... In  travelling  over  this  country,  I  came 
across  many  people  who  assert  that  the  recent  disturbances  in  China  have 
demonstrated  that  mission  work  is  a  failure1.  In  some  places  subscriptions 
to  the  work  have  largely  fallen  off  on  this  account.  On  the  contrary,  as 
I  look  at  the  disturbances,  they  furnish  the  strongest  possible  argument 
in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the  labours  of  the  missionaries.  This 
conclusion  tallies,  too,  with  the  advices  sent  to  me  by  the  active  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field,  who  have  recently  met  with  abundant  success ...  Certain¬ 
ly  one  of  the  best  means  of  assisting  China  in  achieving  true  civili¬ 
zation  is  furnished  by  the  missionary,  the  Young  Men’ s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  cognate  societies. . .For  nearly  a  century  the  missionary 
men  and  women  have  laboured  to  carry  our  prestige,  our  language,  and 
our  commerce  into  China.  They  have  borne  every  species  of  suffering  and 
they  count  many  martyrs  on  the  lists.  The  ’flowery  flag’  is  known  and 
respected  in  China.  As  our  fellow  citizens,  and  especially  as  self- 
sacrificing  benefactors  of  humanity,  the  missionaries  deserve  our  as¬ 
sistance  and  support.  If  we  turn  them  adrift,  our  national  fame  will  be 
dimmed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  their  disappearance  our  commerce 
would  greatly  suffer,  and  our  diplomacy  would  lose  its  chief  support. 

The  labours  of  the  missionaries ,  as  has  often  been  said,  constitute  some 
compensation  to  China  for  the  wrongs  that  foreign  association  has  en¬ 
tailed.  When  Sir  RobertfHart  was  asked  what  was  the  prevention  of  anti- 
foreign  riots,  he  said  ‘it  was  either  partition,  cr  the  conversion  of 
China  to  Christianity.  It  is  presumed  that  all  Americans  will  favour  the 
latter  alternative.”  fl) 


(1)  ’’China  and  Her  People”,  I:  212  so. 
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Col. 


The  Ho21‘  Edwin  F.  Conger, 
Derby  s  successor  as  American  Minister 
-of  a  mission  hospital  in  Peking; 


to  Ehim ,  at  the  dedication 


'psssss^tss  r^r" 

oe^u  Fna  u  mouern  science  and  research  can  famish  -f-n  Viooi  ’  n 

to  ehe°r?™!?arfrfena^;’;-  ^eet  “d'happy  homeB,"  said  |ood-SveP 

i.vp  ,  "  ‘  ~  £ri,e21^R  ana  G^-1  L'ke  loving  endearments  of  native  land  braved 

ahsolutflv^noVte-i6?  and  t5®  risks  of  Pestilential  disease,  and  with 
fri?ndi  their  th  “  001  «tion,  offered  to  you,  my  Chinese 

„x-h-n-.5‘',:’r-r“ni  =,  f1  -  lotors,  and  their  precions  lives.  So  eh  an 

T  a1!1'1  sacrifice,  of  unselfish  devotion  to  their  fellow' 

lLo?tal  He  ler°lid  ms  ’  h£?  soeroeli'  a  parallel  except  in 'that  ’ 

immo:,,.±  ii eciler  and  His  disciples  of  nineteen  hundred  veo^s  a-'O  mhpiv 

frn^  0a?ht  i?  arouse  ,in  h«rte  of  all  oSnelfol  eveJ/ctss 

H  /e  lL';esy  subject  to  the  most  exalted  official,  feelings  of  the  * 
highest  appreciation  and  of  the  profoundest  aratitude  ’  "  f 

tuni^rof^artUylhlSinfy^fofafor^he?  «»  ®SPor- 

wor?£y°worl-0fof0n?r-tal-^“e  yCB  upon  «*  mrvcloul  sucelss^Fvour’prSf e- 

Trit^zTktur^  vrs^jssm  ?f- e£ 

a  result  of  your  labors,  there  shall  -  ‘  -6  '  srcm>  untll>  as 


The  Hon.  Alfred  3.  Buck, 
late  American  Minister  to  Japan: 


that  Christian 


.  The  result  of  my  years  of  observation  in  Janan  is 

missions  has  done  more  for  the  advancempn-f-  n-f  - 

all  other  influences  and  forces IZTtogltLr.”  ^)j£paneae  than 

The  Hon,  Chester  Holcombe, 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  American  legation,  Peking,  China; 

„-p  t0  PeIsons  who  choose  to  listen,  tb  throw  wide  the  doors 

andbPled  uport\ei^JttenWoneStoes“!  ChIlBtl?n  feith  explained 

and  Chfistiln  literatu^e^  tl  ?hoL*^V  ^e^^Slh^  £W' 

hec.l  L-he  sick,  li-hout  cost,  who  come  for  medical  fr-o-wf-  +  •  *  ' 

Children  whose  parents  are  desirous  that" they  should  recliv^  eduction®* 

surely  none  or  all  of  these  constitute  methods  or  practioel  to  which 

Eay.'be  JPPlicS  under  any  allowable  use’ of  the  lnfli=h  lar-nt-e 
Ana  unis,  uliiis  TDriGifly  zpf1  pnn a.-  ,  o—  »-n  i&i'igu-ag©, 

ary  effort  in  Chin-  a 6  ’  constltGtes  ohe  entire  body  of  mission- 

spS  “*?!  ;sx  .vss*  ;r»r.*  s.n.:r*«r 

are  ready  to  expatriate  themselves  and  tc  abandon  all  tbeir  fS?!*  who 

tf  »e^E  if  Sik 

(1)  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Edward  Abbott,  Cambridge,  Jfcss. 
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chos®!1  work  there  by  all  proper  methods,  as  have  their  fellow-citizens 
v,ho  seek  the  same  empire  in  order  to  win  a  fortune  by  dealing  in  cotton 

...ker?s®Je»  Sllk»  ?ea»  or  possibly  in  f.  opium.  They  have  precisely 
he  same ^ right ,  ^no^ greater  and  no  less,  to  the  protection  and  sympathet¬ 


ic  assistance  of  their 


tx  own  government  as  any  other  class  of  citizens, 
more  than  this,  American  missionaries  have  never  made  claim. 

„  .  Emperor  will  neither  force  nor  forbid  the  residence  and  labors 

f^inJSS10n^riJs  G^an^  points  beyond  the  treaty  ports.  But  recognizing 
“tt?  a5§Te2iaJing.J!?e  self,-denying  and  philanthropic  character  cf  mission- 
c,pr?  "f1?0’  h,e  gladly  Permit  those  engaged  in  it  to  establish  them- 

-'s  tnrougnout  une  interior,  wherever  they  may  be  able  to  do  so  with 
the  consent  and  the  good  will  of  the  people  of  the  locality.  It  is  not 
hnown  that, this  well-established  line  of  policy  has  been  formulated  and 
officially  communicated  to  any  foreign  power.  But  it  has  been  verbally 
-e Glared  to  the  writer  by  members  cf  the  Cabinet  and  other  high  author¬ 
ities  of  uhe  empire  upon  many  occasions. 

,  1x1  ?ears  01  in,fcimate  official  and  friendly  intercourse  with  ail 

classes  of  Chinese  m  every  part  of  the  empire,  the  writer  has  never 

e7e3?-  0jl(r  compiamt  of,  or  objection  to,  the  presence  of  American 
missionaries  in  China,  or  the  character  of  their  work.fc  The  true  character 
,na  ?:reat  value  of  the  missionary  enterprise  rs  e  feetSr  in  the  mode«! 
ization  of  China,  and  in  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  great  nations 

Sf  uL  °v  ’  18  al^0Bt  universally  recognized  and  appreciated,  at  least 
oy  those  who  are  being  most  radically  affected  by  it. 

If  the  missionaries  in  that  vast  Umpire  (China)  ■  had  accomplished 
no  hi ng  more  during  the  half  century  than  to  furnish  object-lessons  of 
the  true  position  of  women,  and  the  highest  type  of  Christian  homes, 
nict  result  alone  would  justify  their  presence  in  China,  and  the  money 
invested  in  the  enterprise.”  (l)  ^ 

The  Hon.  Hamilton  King, 

American  Minister  to  Siam:  after  a  visit  to  the  Laos  Mission 
{Presbyterian)  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  Chieng  Mai  church  to  an  audience 
of  6CO  Laos  Christians,  wrote: 

.  -hi o  is  jhe  test  tiling  I  have  seen  in  Siam.  The  Erosoel  has  the 
right  acid  upon  these  people1 s  lives,  and  is  lifting  them.t.  The  more 
•* ste  .  .  j  j-e  °-L  Christ  in  the  world  the  more  I  believe  in  applied 

Christianity.  The  morel  see  of  Christian  missions  in  a  country  where  al¬ 
ready  exusts  a  well  developed  religion  or  so-called  religion,  the  more 
I  believe  in  the  value  of  indirect  influences  which,  while  not  repelling 
me  uninitiated  through  the  name,  gains  an  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  him  the  excellence  of  the  fruits  of  Christianity  by  wry  of  contrast 
with  the  fruits  of  the  religion  or  belief  to  which  he  adheres!” 


rn 


TO 


The  Hon.  Hohn  Barrett  , 
Formerly  American  Minister  to  Siam; 


"From  careful 
Siam  but  in  China  and 
convinced  beyond  wax 


study 


of  the  scope  of  missionary  labor,  not  only  in 
pan,  during  a  period  of  nearly  six  years,  I  am 


luestion 


u  ha  t 


and  good  work  for  the  advancement 
ests  of  these  Asiatic  lands." 


the  missionaries 
of  both  the  moral 


are  doing  a  great 
and  material  inter* 


(1)  Article  in  Spirit  of  Missions,  Oct.  1906. 
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The  Hon.  James  B.  Angell,  I.L.D., 


President  of  the^ehigan  ^University  and  formerly  taerican 


pre8enorofVcSistiIIeSssiomri«Betas  c«?c«“iE«  the  Part  which  the 
.  “■  biLii  xLib&ioiiai les  has  plaved  in  cansinp’  ftp  rHo-f-n-w. 

iUa°rE-ShC^f -r^7e  *e“  aEde  writers  v,hc  couU  nrt\avt  heef?am- 
policy  of  the  minRinum-Do  _  tlki.  ?2\J*V  ?  II  18  tlie  established 


?f^  the  missionaries  tSlursnea  conc?lJf 


the 

erde?  S,W?  with-lo^-ItrtrihS' me^entfSfhT^ 

VQ  ved  fcreih110o.irs  f  mi3sio?£ry  activities  alone  would  not 'have  in- 
anoMrad  +n  +LP^S  *  ?ni  *«»<>“»  '^ouhle  with  China.  But  when  it 
territory  the?  wer»e?f  Eur?Pean  powers  wished  to  seize  their 

ers,  and"  onjjf  all  Chinese  who'a mehe^emee^sl olh.^  °“  ‘U  f°r8ie“' 

The  Hon.  Herbert  ¥.  Bowen, 

Formerly  American  Minister  to  Persia,  in  a  letter  to  a  Secretary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hoard: 

and  womeHyou  h»ve  le^er^td^i^0?^  re7pe?t  aud  honor  the  men 

ss“s™"Jxs“;  5«",rs;r2aiu ,h«  *«»»“-&, 

The  Hon.  T.  R.  Jernigan, 

Formerly  American  Consul-General,  Shanghai,  China. 

"My  experience  as  a  United  States  of-ficial  in  T-n™  ev<. 

before  ie^t^fl^  --  &c*e 

the  interest  of  the  Christian  ehurJheS  wheS6!?1^^1^  or,  indirectly 
appear  that  the  mission" ri ee  »frp  !7eT  13,5511  msfle  to 

the  highest  principles  o^Z^LTL^  ^  ?o1e°V7 

workHlt  is^a  missh^ry 

eour?S of° just icePPOr^eCl'  ^ 

words  of  Christ  ^taught • Saidna?ound1t“yhoB1ef'al ter^of^mricsn6  *** 
sicnaries,  thejhristian  virtues  are  practiced  and.-the  customsW  teleh- 


to 

of 


imbue 
peace  and 


mgs 


of  home  inculcated.” 


Sir  Mortimer  Durand, 

British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  formerly  British 

Minister  to  Persia;  ^  lsn 

iour  Board  may,  and  should,  be  proud  of  their  mission- rip q  D 

KOre  ev0ted  and  at  the  sair-e  tiriie  a  more  broad-minded,  tolerant  set  of 
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(1) 

men  it  would  “be  hard  to  find... 

They  seemed  to  me  most  devoted,  broad-minded  men  and  women.  I  have 
heard  it  strted  that  practically  no  results  follow  from  the  expenditure 
of  so  many  valuable  lives;  and  of  so  much  labor  and  money.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  many  converts  are  sincere,  and  show  it  in  their  lives. 

.  ..’TWhat  I  feel  bound  to  say  is  this,  that  in  so  far  as  my  personal 
experience  jroes,  the  charges  brought  against  missionaries  and  their  work 
are  many  of  them  untrue  and  exaggerated,  end  that  the  amount  of  rood 
they  do  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  alleged  harm.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
met  injudicious  missionaries,  and  I  have  known  Christian  converts  of  a 
very  undesirable  type.--  There  are  shadows  to  the  picture,  but  the  pic¬ 
ture,  on  the  whole,  is  very  far  from  being  a  dark  one...  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  work  of  the  missionaries  to  know  that  there  are  among  them  a  very 
great  number  of  devoted  and  able  men  whose  work  it  is  a  shame  to  disparage 
and  decry.  The  lives  of  those  whom  I  have  known  have  been  almost  without 
exception  an  example  to  all  about  them  -  an  example  which  some  of  their 
detractors  would  do  wdll  to  follow.  11a ny  of  them  have  been  men  of  the 
highest  culture.  I  have  never  known  any  class  of  men  in  the  East  who 
had  such  knowledge  of  the  native  languages...  further,  I  have  found  that 
in  knowledge  of  the  people,  of  their  customs  and  feelings,  the  mission¬ 
aries  were,  as  a  rule,  far  ahead  of  the  officials. 

If  I  were  ever  again  an  administrator  or  a  diplomatist  in  a  non- 
Christian  country  I  would  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  as  a 
government  official,  far  sooner  have  them  than  not  within  the  limits  of 
my  charge.  And  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  that  the  people  of  the 
country,  too,  would  far  sooner  have  them  than  not  have  them.”  (2) 

Sir  W.  llackworth  Young,  K.C.S.I., 

Late  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  India. 

a  business  man  speaking  to  business  men,  I  am  pre^pared  to  say 
that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  missionary  agency  in  India  exceeds 
in  importance  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  British  government  in  India 
since  its  commencement.  I  do  not  under-estimate  the  forces  which,  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  races  in  the  Punjab  by  our  beneficent  rule, 
by  British  justice  and  enlightenment,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  native  character  produced  by  the  self-denying  labors  of  mission¬ 
aries  is  far  greater.  The  Punjab  bears  on  its  historical  roll  the  names 
of  many  Christie n  statesmen  who  have  honored  God  by  their  lives  and  en¬ 
deared"  themselves  to  the  people  by  their  faithful  work,  but  I  venture  to 
say,  that  if  they  could  speak  to  us  from  the  great  unseen,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  proclaim  that  the  work  done  by  men  like  French, 
Clark,  Newton,  and  Forman,  who  went  in  and  out  among  the  people  for  a 
whole  generation  or  more,  and  who  preached  by  their  lives  the  nobility  of 
self-sacrifice  and  the  lesson  of  Iwe  to  God  and  man,  is  a  higher  and 
nobler  work,  and  more  far-reaching  in  its  consequences. 

No  less  have  the  missionaries  done  a  great  work  in  the  cause  of 
intellectual  and  mental  refinement.  It  was  the  missionary  Alexander  Luff 
who  persuaded  the  Calcutta  Brahman  medical  students  to  waive  their  caste 
prejudices  and  handle  the  dead  body  in  pursuit  of  the  healing  art,  and 
there  is  no  body  of  Natives  which  is  now  more  honored  or  confers  greater 
benefit  on  the  people  of  India  than  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

(1)  Letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Bos-rd. 

(2)  Address,  Student  Volunteer  Convention,  March,  1906. 
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Missionary  schools,  "being  unfettered  by  the  obligation  of  neutrality  in 

t  P  °US  Masters,  are  ^ie  s0^-e  Means  of '.leavening  the  education  of 
India  s  youth  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  without  doubt  the  de¬ 
mand  xor  religious  and  moral  training  which  lias  sprung  up  in  India  of 
late  years  is  largely  due  to  the  object  lesson  afforded  by  mission 
schools ,^and  the  excellent  results  which  are  observed  from  the  methods 
of  teaching.  I  am.  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  standard  of  morality 
and  official  probity  in  the  higher  ranks  of  native  officials  in  the 
Puniab  has  been  greatly  raised  by  the  teaching  of  the  mission  schools 
m  Lahore,  Amritsar,  "Delhi,  Bawal  Pindi,  and  Peshawar...  You  would  there 
see  men  of  culture  and  refinement,  graduates  of  English  or  American 
universities,  applying  themselves  to  the  vast  problem  of  leavening 

young  India  with  Christian  truth .  Where  Indian  womanhood  has  in 

any  degree  been  fitted  for  woman’s  work,  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
for  the  refinement  of  the  home,  it  has  been  the  doing  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  The  sphere  for  women’s  influence  in  the  East  is  unbounded,  but 
the  women  to  exercise  that  influence  are  wanting,  Christian  missions 
are  supplying  the  want .  Two  lovely  influences  have  been  operating  during 
the  last  half  century  on  our  Indian  sisters-  the  heart  of  Queen  Vic- 

toria,  and  the  love  of  the  Zenana  Lady  Missionary . But  let  it  not 

be  forgotten  that  this  work  is  entirely  a  missionary  development... 
loble  have  been  the  spirits  that  have  served  India  under  the  Government; 
but  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  humblest  missionary  that  walks  the  bazaar, 
for  he  is  leading  a  higher  life  and  doing  a  grander  work  than  any  one 
else  there.  If  the  natives  know  anything  of  self-sacrifice;  they  have 
learnt  it  ±rom  the  missionaries.  Good  will,  on  which  we  depend  more  than 
on  our  garrisons,  has  been  won  for  us  by  missionaries.”  (l) 

Sir  Andrew  "Frazer,  K.C.S.I., 

Lieut.  Governor  of  Bombay,  India; 

”1  do  not  attach  much  weight-  "not  to  use  stronger  language-  to  the 
unfavorable  reports  of  mission  work  brought  to  us  by^those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  it,  whp  never  have  known  a  missionary,  who  have  never 
visited  a  missioncollege  or  mission  church,  who  have  made  no  effort  to 
understand  those  who  have  come  under  missionary  influence.  We  English¬ 
men  are  not  accustomed  to  listen  with  respect  to  judgments  based  on 
such .want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  sympathy.  For  myself,  I  have  had  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  missionary  work  and  of  testing  itd 
value,  and  I  honor  the  missionary  body  as  a  whole,  not  only  for"  their 
purely  religious  work,  but  also  for  their  medical  and  educational' work 
and  their  cooperation  in  social  improvement."  (2) 

The  Hon.  Alexander  McArthur,  M.P. , 

Member  of  the  British  Parliament; 

"I  believe  in  the  advancement  of  civilization,  the  extension  of 
commerce,  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  the 
promotion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  development  cf  countries 
rich  in  undiscovered  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  are  all  intimately 
identified  with  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  most  people  are  aware 
of,  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  missionary;  and  I  hold' that  the  mis¬ 
sionary  has  done  more  to  civilize  and  to  benefit  the  heathen  world  than 
any  or  all  other  agencies  ever  employed." 

(1)  Address  at  St.  Michaels,  Cornhill. 

(2)  Address  reported  in  Bombay  Guardian. 


Major  General  Arthur  Mac Arthur,  U.  S.  Army. 


"I  hasten  to  acknowledge  your  letter  as  it  affords  me  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  express  in  a  formal  manner  the  warmest  appreciation  of  the  splen¬ 
did  work  the  missionaries  are  doing  in  the  Severance  Hospital  in  Seoul, 
Korea  and  the  great  satisfaction  that  should  accrue  to  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  creation  of  such  an  admirable  institution.  In  a  very  ex¬ 
tended  tour  of  the  entire  East  I  found  no  institution  doing  more  bene¬ 
ficent  work.  I  desire  further  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  commen¬ 
dation  cf  the  missionary  work  I  saw  elsewhere  in  Korea,  especially  at 
Py  eng  Yang,  where  a  devoted  and  intelligent  body  of  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  doing  the  most  admirable  work  and  diffusing  a  general  tone 
of  Christianity  and  civilisation  hi  throughout  an  extensive  region.  Such 
\York  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  most  cordial  and  generous  support." (l) 

Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  U.S.Havjr: 

”  Hot  ohly  is  the  influence  of  the  thinker  superior  in  true  value 
to  the  mere  gain  of  commerce,  but  also  there  is  actual  danger  to  the 
European  family  of  nations  in  case  China  should  develop  an  organised 
strength  whence  has  been  excluded  the  corrective  and  elevating  element 
of  higher  ideals,  which  in  Europe  have  made  good  their  controlling 
influence  over  mere  physical  might.  Rationally,  from  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  much  that  is  absurd  in  the  outcry  raised  against  missionary  ef¬ 
fort  as  a  thing  incompatible  with  peaceful  development  and  progress,  x&kr±x- 
Christianity  and  Christian  teaching  are  just  as  really  factors  in  the 
mental  and  moral  equipment  of  European  civilization  as  any  of  the  phil- 
ospphical  or  scientific  processes  that  have  gone  to  build  up  the  general 

result . The  building  of  a  railway  is  not  a  distinctively  Christian 

act,  but  it  offends  large  numbers  of  Chinese,  who  are,  nevertheless, 
compelled  to  acquiesce  if  their  Government  consent;  whereas  the  consent 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  missionary  effortlwill  compel  no  Chinamen 
to  listen  to  a  Christian  teacher.  Every  step  forward  in  the  march  that 
has  opened  China  to  trade  has  been  gained  by  pressure;  the  most  important 
have  been  the  result  of  actual  war.  Commerce  has  won  its  way  by  violence, 
actual  or  feared;  thought,  both  secular  and  Christian,  asks  only  freedom 
of  speech.”  (2) 


Lord  Lawrence . 

Late  Viceroy  of  India  . 

"notwithstanding  ell  that  the  English  people  have  done  to  benefit 
India,  the  missionaries  have  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined." 

Henry  M.  Stanley, 

In  reply  to  the  question  ,  "Do  you  consider  the  efforts  of  foreign 
missionaries  really  a  success?”  ”Yes,  most  emphatically,”  was  his 
reply.  "It  can  be  shown  today  as  something  marvelous.” 

Gene ra 1  Lew  Wa 11a c e , 

Author  of  Hen  Hur  and  Late  Minister  to  Turkey: 

fout-  ^£^I  have  often  been  asked,  'What  cf  the  missionaries  of  the  East? 

true>  a3ld  d0  ■fcksy  serve  their  Master?1  And  I  Lave  always  been 

(1)  Letter  to  the  author.  (2)  The  Problem  of  Asia. 


54. 


o  swift  witness  to  say ,  and  I  say  it  solemnly  and  emphatically,  that  if 
c-ny where  on  the  iace_of  the  earth  there  exists  a  hand  of  devout  Chris- 
un  n  men  and  r omen,  it  is  these.  They  live  and  die  in  the  wort.  Their 
von-:  is  of  uhat  kind  which  will  he  productive  of  the  greatest  good," 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 

late  Prime  Minister  of  England; 

.  1  n0^t  Relieve  that  in  the  history  of  diplomacy  we  can  find  any- 

00 .  ec^ual .  the  wisdom  and  the  soundness  of  the  men  who  constitute" 
^-le  American  mission  (in  Turkey).  I  have  said  it  twenty  times  before 

^nd  I  will  say  it  again  -  they  are  a  marvelous  combination  of  common 
sense  and  piety." 


Admiral  Belknap,  U.S.  Haw; 


"I  a 
a  ruler, 

judges, 
and  othe 
who,  in 
quarter 
work  and 


ssert  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  contradiction,  that  there  is  not 
official^,  me  reliant  or  ary  other  person,  from  emperors,  viceroys, 
gov ei no i g ,  counselors,  generals,  ministers,  admirals,  merchants 
i  °  ’  . u  °r  n  lowest  coolies  in  China  and  Jt  pan,  Siam  and  Korea, 

associations  or  dealings  with  their  fellow-men  in  that 
oi  the  globe,  are  not  indebted  every  day  of  their  lives  to  the 
achievements  of  the  American  missionaries." 


Sir  Philip  Currie, 

British  Ambassador  to  Constantinople: 

J^le  orie  bright  spot  in  the  darkness  that  has  covered  Asiatic 
Turkey  nas  been  the  heroism  and  the  common  sense  of  the  American  mis 
sionanes." 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 


"I  had  conceived  a  great  prejudice  against  missions  in  the  South 
Seas;  but  l  had  no  sooner  come  here  than  that  prejudice  was  at  first 
re-.ucea ,  a. no.  a  t  last  annihilated.  Those  who  deblatterate  against  mis¬ 
sions  have  only  one  thing  to  do —  come  and  see  them  on  the  spot." 

The  Hon.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  L.L.D., 


President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hew  York; 


"We  want 
servants  and 
of  religion 
them  the  best 
built  up,  but 
to  feel  that 
at ion  of  our 


the 


of 


bo  convince  them  that  our  missionaries  and  our  public 
those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  cause 
visit  their  land  with  the  unselfish  aim  simply  to  carry  to 
that  they  have  to  give,  not  to  tear  down  what  they  ma^  have 
simply  t o  show  them  what  is  the  better  way,  'Ye  want  tliem 
these  servants  have  behind  them  the  hearty  wish  and  cooper- 
people  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  thus  forward 
righteousness  and  truth."  (1) 


Hr.  Wiodrow  Wilson,  L.L.D., 

_ President  of  Princeton  University; 

(1)  Address  to  Imperial  High  Commissioners  of  China,  Hew  York,  liar.  2,1906 


55. 

^ TLe  ±undamental  principles  of  the  American  people  spring  from  the 
religion  vhich  we  profess,  hut  do  not  always  practice.  TCe  believe  that 
L'“e  missionaries  whom  we  send  to  your  shores,  without  any  intention  of 
reproach  to  you  as  a  nation,  do  really  express  the  principles  by  which 
v;®  s e b0  In  offering  you  what  the  missionaries  bring,  we  are 

ottering  you  the  best  thing  that  our  hopes  conceive.  We  would  wish  that 
you  might  see  in  a  company  of  gentlemen  like  this  men  who  are  your 
triends,  not  merely  because  they  are  your  fellow  beings,  but  also  be- 
Cctise  uhey  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  entertain  prin¬ 
ciples  of^deep  belief  which  they  would  fain  share  with  you.  The  whole 
iv.ce  is  struggling  blindly  toward  a  common  faith,  and  w/e  would  have  you 
3elieve  it^  our  desire  to  assist  you  and  ourselves  to  attain  a  real  com¬ 
munity  01  belief  in  the  things  vhich  are  immortal,  ”(l) 


The  Eon.  John  Wans maker, 

After  a  tour  of  personal  inspection  of  mission  work  in  India: 

^°_i;rive/f'e  ousiness  man,  in  my  judgment,  can  administer  from  the 
unioed  Stages  properties  and  finances  in  Indie,  more  effectively  -  for 
less  as  a,  rule-  than  the  Iresbyterian  hoard  is  administering  them.  In 
%  iix6  I  never  saw  such  opportunity  for  investment  of  money  .As 
I  looked  at  little  churches,  schools  and  hospitals,  and  inquired  the 
original  cost  of  buildings  and  expense  of  administration,  f  felt  a  lump 
Oi  iegret  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  been  wise  enough  to  make  these 
investments  myself;  yet  there  are  others  left.  I  appropriated  some  that 
you  cannon  have,  and  wished  a  hundred  times  that  I  had  known  twenty-five 
years -ago;  but  I  can  take  you  to  many  as  good,  if  you  will."  (2)^ 

lor  have  the  great  men  of  the  non-Christian  world  been  wanting  in 
expressions  of  appreciation  of  missionary  influence  as  the  following 
cita t i ons  show : 


His  Majesty,  the  late  King  of  Siam: 

"Many  years  ago,  the  American  missionaries  came  here.  They  came  be- 
fore  any  other  Europeans,  and  they  taught  the  Siamese  to  speak  and  read 
the  English  language.  The  American  missionaries  have  always  been  iust 
and  upright  men.  They  nave  never  meddled  in  the  affairs  of  government 
xxOr  created  any  difficulty  with  the  Siamese,  They  have  lived  with,  the 
Siamese  just  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  nation.  The  government  of  Siam 
uas  grea  t  loye  ana  respect  for  them,  and  has  no  fear  whatever  concerning: 
.hem.  When  there  has  been  a  difficulty  of  any  kind,  the  missionaries 


have  many  times  rendered  valuable  assistance.  For  this 


ese  have  loved  and  respected  them  for  a 
also  taught  the  Siamese  many  things.” 


reason  the  Siam- 


long  time.  The  Americans  have 


m 

(2) 


Address  to  Imperial  High  Commissioners  of  China ,  Hew  York, 
Address,  lew  York,  May  23,  1901. 


March  2, 
1906. 


TTis  Majesty,  The  King  of  Siam, 

,THis  Majesty  felt  much  pleased  and  gratified  to  see  that  +he  feel¬ 
ings  of  good  will  which  have  always  animated  his  Government  toward  the 
0T^  carried  on  in  Siam  by  Presbyterian  missionaries  were  appreciated  by 
the  Hoard,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
wl^ich  have  been  the  distinguishing  mark  in  the  past,  would  be  as  success¬ 
fully  preserved  in  the  relations  of  the  future The  American  mission¬ 
aries  have  done  more  to  advance  the  welfare  of  my  country  and  people  than 
any  other  foreign  influence.” 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  CrovnjPrimca  of  Siam: 

^  ^"The  Siamese  Government  and  peoxjle  have  ever  had  tha  most  kindly 

feeling's  toward  the  American  people  and  missionaries . We  have  welcomed 

youh  Presbyterian  missionaries.  They  have  never  interfered  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  state  and  have  always  -shown  a  readiness  to  obey  the  laws  of 
^he  Government,  They  have  not  had  any  political  designs  as  some  others 
have.  They  have  always  been  our  friends.  They  have  given  us  great  help 
in  many  ways.  My  father,  during  the  thirty-four  years  of  his  reigh,  has 
been  tolerant  of  the  missionaries  and  shown  them  many  favors  because  of 
uhe  good  r.  orb  which  he  has  seen  them  do,  especially  in  teaching  the  young, 
and  in  healing  the  many  diseases  of  the  Siamese  people,” 

His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Rev, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Siam; 

”Your  missionaries  first  brought  civilization  to  my  country." 

Eis  Royal  Highness,  Prince  D&mrong , 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Siam; 

"hr.  King ,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  great  respect  for  your 
American  missionaries  in  our  country,  and  appreciate  very  highly  the  work 
they . are  doing  for  our  people.  I  want  this  to  be  understood  by  everyone  , 
and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  let  it  be  known  to  your  countrymen,"  I  wish 
you  would  say  this  for  me.  The  work  of  your  people  here  is  excellent.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  medical  missionaries  especially.” 

His  Excellency,  Li  Hung  Chang, 

Late  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  China; 


"I  fully  appreciate  the  philanthropic  objects  the  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  have  in  view.... The  missionaries  have  not  sought  for  pecuniary  gains 
at  the  hands  of  our  people.  They  have  not  been  secret  emissaries  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  shhemes.  Their  labors  have  no  political  significance,  and  the 
last,  not  the  least,  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  add,  they  have  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  or  usurped  the  rights  of  the  territorial  authorities,...  You 
have  started  numerous  educational  establishments  which  have  served  as  the 
best  means  to  enable  our  countrymen  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  cf  the 
modern  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West.  As  for  the  material  part  of  our 
constitution,  your  societies  have  started,  hospitals  and  dispensaries  to 
save  not  only  the  souls  but  also  the  bodies  of  our  countrymen.  I  have  al¬ 
so  to  add  that  in  the  time  of  famine  in  some  of  the  provinces,  you  have 
done  your  best  to  the  greatest  number  cf  the  sufferers  to  keep  their 


* 


"bodies  and  souls  together.”  fl) 


His  Excellency,  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 

Viceroy  of  Chih^li  and  Commander  in  Chisf  of  the 
Imperial  Chinese  Army:~ 


I  recognize  and  value  the  "beneficent  work  of  the  American  mi s- 
sionaries  in  Shantung,  gladly  exerted  myself  to  protect  them  during 
ohe  stormy  days  of  the  Boxer  Outbreak,  and  as  soon  as  the  futy  of 
jhe  mob  had  passed,  I  wrote  to  the  missionaries  who  had  taken 
rei'iige  at  the  ports,  inviting  them  to  return  to  their  posts  and  as** 
suring  them  of  my  protection.”  (2) 


his  Excellency,  Tuan  Bong, 


Viceroy  of  Bukisn  and  Che-kiamg,  China 


\le  „.ahe  pleasure  this  evening  in  hearing  testimony  to  the  part 


oaken,  by  American  missionaries  in  promoting  the  -progress 
ese  people.  They  have  home  the  light  of  Western" 


of  the  Chin^ 


civilisation  into 


£??  CT-leLof,^e  emPire*  Tll<3J  have  rendered  inestimable 
00  hy  the  laborious  task  of  translating  into  the  Chinese 


language  religious  and  scientific  works  of  the  West.  They  help  us  to 

,wppinel^  and..  ?°?fort  t0  tlle  Poor  ana  the  suffering  by  the  es~ 
tt, ol  ib i-.ocnt  of  nospitals  and  schools.  The  awakening  of  China  which 

now ^ seems  to  be  at  hand,  may  be  traced  in  no  small  measure  to  the 

t?e  missi°sary.  Bor  this  service  you  will  find  China  not  un~ 
gi a  o e  xui , 


Space  forbids  further  citations  from  the  hundreds  that  are 
easily  available.  The  reader  may  find  many  others  in  the  Rev.  hr.  James 
Barton's  "The  Mohammedan  World  of  Today."  It  is  sufficiently 

clear  that  the  overwhelming  concensus  of  intelligent  opinion  outside 
of  the  missionary  circle  is  distinctly  favorable  to  the  missionary. 


fl) Address  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Mew  York. 

(2)  Conversation  with  the  author  in  Tsinan-fu,  1901. 


ST  IKITCOT  OF  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  FO HEIGH  MISSION  BOABD  OF  THE 
SOUTir-Hfr  BAPTIST  CONVENTION  20V.:AHD  UNION  EFFOBf  IN  MISSION  SO EK. 

****** **** 

Thinking  it  timely  to  issue  a  statement  setting  forth 
its  t  ttitude  toward  cooperation  and  u  ion  mission  work,  the  For¬ 
eign  .Ess ion  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  at  its  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  June,  1915,  appointed  a  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  such  a  statement.  That  committee  herewith  sub¬ 
mits  its  report  as  follows: 

«e  would ,  as  the  -southern  Baptist  Convention  has  already 
done,  put  ourselves  on  record  as  cherishing  a  very  tender  Christian 
regard  for  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  eincerity,  and  as 
iring  the  most  cordial  Christian  relationship  with  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  are  trying  to  make  him  known  to  a  lost  world.  The 
dissent  which  this  report  affirms  is  made  necessary  by  a  general 
program  of  union  and  cooperation  which  conflicts  at  certain  points 
with  the  policies  of  this  Board,  and  with  well  known  principles  of 
the  danomin  tion  which  it  represents*  e  regret  the  necessity  for 
this  dissent.  The  program  which  provokes  it,  threatens  to  hinder 
rather  th  n  help  Christian  unity.  But  the  issues  having  been  raised, 
it  become  a  us  to  deal  with  them  candidly. 

Before  enumerating  certain  points  of  dissent,  we  would 
recite  the  action  taken  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  for  the 
guidance  of  its  mission  Boards  and  its  missionaries,  n d  to  insure 
the  u  ity  of  our  people  in  their  great  missionary  tasks: 

'V;e  believe  that  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
outhern  Baptist  Convention  in  the  propagation  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  gospel  can  be  attained: 

1#  By  the  observance  of  strict  loyalty  to  Christ 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  in  a  spirit  of  candor  .nd 
Christian  courtesy  toward  all  who  profess  to  be  hi3 
disciples. 

£«  By  preserving  a  complete  autonomy  at  home  and 
•bro  d,  unembarrassed  by  entangling  alliances  with  other 
bodies  holding  to  different  standards  of  doctrines  and 
different  views  of  church  life  -nd  church  order. 

3.  By  devoting  our  energies  and  resources  with 
singleness  of  he  rt  to  fostering  and  multiplying  de- 
nomln  ation  1  schools  and  other  agencies  at  home  and 
abroad  full  denomin  tion  1  control  and  in  full  har¬ 
mony  with  the  spirit  nd  doctrine  of  the  churches  con¬ 
tributing  funds  to  our  Boards. 

4*  By  u  complete  alignment  of  all  our  denominat ion- 
,1  forces,  churches,  schools,  hospit  Is,  papers,  u  day 
ahools,  women's  and  young  people’s  societies,  in  purpose, 
spirit  and  practice  with  tile  program  of  Christ  as  set  out 
in  the  great  commission,  voiding  the  weakness  of  vague- 
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neas  and  the  diffusion  of  denomin  t  loa  d  strength  into 
channels  le  ding  away  from  the  churches. 


ffe  believe  that  in  this  way  we  can  render 
the  greatest  service  to  other  Christians  and  most  sure¬ 
ly  and  speedily  promote  their  union  on  the  Holy  Script¬ 
ure,  the  only  possible  b  ^e  of  real  and  abiding  Christ¬ 
ian  union. * 


*  *  *  sje  >js  Jf.  $ 


The  churches  ought  to  be  assured  that  their  gifts  to 
the  Convention  Boards  shall  not  be  diverted  to  unauthorized  enter¬ 
prises,  and  misunderstanding,  embarrassment  and  friction,  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Therefore,  as  interpretive  of  the  above,  and  in  the 
interest  of  mutu  1  understanding  and  good  will  among  all  concerned, 
we  offer  the  fo  lowing,  together  with  what  h.s  gone  before,  as  the 
attitude  of  this  Board  to  the  proposed  union  and  cooperation  in 
mission  work; 

1#  This  Bo  rd  has  not  and  will  not  enter  into  nor  be 
committed  to  any  compact  by  which  arbitrary  territorial  boundaries 
or  divisions  are  fixed  for  its  missionary  operations.  luch  div¬ 
ision  of  territory  being  p_-rt  of  a  gener  a  program  of  federation, 
and  it  being  impossible  for  this  Board  to  recognize  divisions  thus 
arbitrarily  made,  we  must  decline  participation  in  such  program. 

The  Board  and  its  missionaries  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
endeavor  to  exercise  wisdom  and  Christian  courtesy  as  well  s 
conscience  in  such  matters;  will  se  k  to  conserve  economy  of  labor 
and  money  in  locating  its  forces,  and  with  due  regard  to  need, 
opportunity,  and  probable  results,  but  emnot  consent  to  have  any 
limitations  fixed  upon  the  Commission  under  which  it  operates, 
nor  be  put  in  a  position  which  would  forbid  its  loyalty  and  faith¬ 
fulness  to  any  company  of  Christian  converts  who  may  now  or  ie  re- 
after  profess  a  "like  precious  faith  with  us." 

2.  .e  cannot  subscribe  to  any  agreement  providing  for 
an  interchange  of  church  letters  contrary  to  the  recognized  custom 
among  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  south.  The  churches  which  are 
supporting  the  work  of  this  Board  have  a  well  known  standard  of 
qualification  for  church  membership,  and  we  shall  seek  to  foster 
this  standard  in  every  1  nd  where  this  Board  sends  its  mission¬ 
aries. 


3.  This  Bo  rd  will  not  engage  in  any  form  of  cooperation, 
hospital,  public  tion,  educational  or  other  mission  ry  ctivity, 
which  is  not  fully  reported  to  the  Convention,  and  which  does  not 


m® t  the  approval  of  the  Convention,  volef  the  ices  of  which 
It  oper  tos,  nd  to  the  instructions  of  which  it  la  subject.  e 
esteem  it  to  be  a  matter  of  primary  import  , nee  that  this  Board  bo 
in  a  position  to  control,  or  oontroj  jointly  with  other  Baptist 
bodies,  the  religious  Instruction  which  is  given  boys  and  girls 
entrusted  to  its  care*  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard 
what  we  believe  to  be  our  message  to  the  world. 

4.  To  void  an  exhaustive  enumeration,  and  yet  to  make 
the  statement  comprehensive,  we  add,  th  t  we  shall  ek  to  foster 
a  policy  abroad  which  is  consistent  with  the  denomination  il  poxiey 
at  home,  and  no  pressure  will  be  allowed  to  swerve  the  Bo  rd  from 
this  course*  >e  make  these  declarations  for  the  information  of 
our  people  at  home,  nd  with  the  view  of  saving  the  scattered 
missionaries  of  this  Board  all  possible  embarrassment  or  confusion 
from  such  pressure. 

gain,  we  would  remind  all  that  Jouthern  Baptists  are  on 
record  by  repeated  ction  of  the  Convention  in  recognition  of  that 
spiritual  union  which  exists  among  all  believers  in  Christ,  and  in 
favor  of  their  organic  union  as  soon  as  it  oan  be  perfected  on 
Bew  Testament  lines.  -e  reaffirm  these  sentiments*  «e  would  have 
all  our  people  recognize  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  which  unite 
Christians  of  every  name,  cult iv  to  a  large  spirit  of  fraternity 
and  strive  together  with  others  to  secure  the  closest  possible 
impact  of  our  common  Christianity  upon  the  social  order  for  the 
establishment  of  righteousness  in  the  earth,  he  would,  however, 
admonish  our  people  at  home  and  broad  to  r oma in  true  to  Hew 
Testament  principles  of  faith  and  church  polity,  and  by  so  doing, 
seek  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  denomination,  enlist  all  of  our 
forces  for  the  holy  e«U3e  of  missions,  and  thus  insure  the  integ¬ 
rity,  support  and  success  of  this  work.  J. 'i *  Love,  L.3.  Garrett, 

3.C.  nening,  Joshua  Lovering,  m.  H.  Jraith,  T.B.  Kay,  Committee. " 

The  Needs  Created  by  this  Program:  -  The  decision  of 
the  Board  and  the  Convention  to  pursue  an  unentungled  course  in 
educational  and  other  mission  work  calls  for  a  constructive  and 
heroic  program,  and  for  more  workers  and  stronger  support  in  order  to 
render  this  policy  effective.  There  is,  of  course,  some  plausibil¬ 
ity  in  the  contention  that  union  effort  in  v  rious  lines  of  mission 
work  is  economical.  Southern  kip 1 1st s  deliberately  and  of  necessity 
forego  this  economy  in  the  interest  of  denominational  integrity, 
efficiency,  and  their  distinctive  principles,  although  by  such  a 
course  they  put  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  greater  liberality 
in  the  support  of  their  work*  For  the  present,  denoain  tionul  con¬ 
trol  of  educational  and  other  ?ai33ion  work  is  more  expensive  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  end  the  denomination  will  get  its 
money's  worth  in  the  dividends  which  it  is  seeking*  We  shall  get 
in  quality,  durability  and  productive  Value  all  we  pay  for* 


* 


U  ®  Council  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  glad  to  learn 
uaat  vh©  Conrait.ee  on  Budgen  and  Pinanoe  of  the  General  Council  is  Baking  a  study 

wi°-Fr?SQ2't  3yGtaf  of  determining  the  benevolence  budget  of  the  Church  and  of' 
r,e  me-c^od  of  ^ presenting  it  to  the  Church  and  ©specially  of  the  my  in  which  the 
ls  conceived  and  represented..  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  long 
Srf.serf  ra9vhod  of  determining  the  budget  is  inadeouate  and  that  the 
use  now  mdo  of  'oh0  budget  ratios  is  inequitable  and  unjust. 

,,  .  ka*°  the  determination  of  the  budget,  No  principles  have  ever  been 
^  “or  ^eequitable,  comprehensive  measurement  of  the  needs  and  claims  of 
f 3V®pros8atfd  by  the  four  Boards,  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any 
p*  i&ciples  can  be  established  or  whether  even  the  General  Assembly  has  the  right 
ajanouf 00  Prescriptive  principles  which  might  abridge  the  constitutional 
p~K  .V1  x'?v'  jneiEbera  01  ^  churo11  as  defined  in  the  Directory  for  Worship,  Chanter 

.ihe^cii1  ©rings  received  may  be  apportioned  among  the  Boards 
ci  the  Church  and  among  other  benevolence  and  Christian 
object 3 under  the  supervision  of  the  Church  session,  in 
oucn  and  on  such  general  plan  as  may  from  time  to  time  bo 
a«t ermine d j  buu  the  specific  designation  by  the  giver  of 
a~>/  offering  to  any  cause  or  causes  shall  always  be 
respected  and  the  will  of  the  donor  carefully  carried  out*" 

Tms  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  individual  donor  to  determine  the  direction  and 
use  Oj.  his  gii  o  may  not  be  abridged  or  denied,  Nor  may  it  be  nullified  by  any  plan 
°:  equalisation jdiioh  frustrates  Ms  intent  to  help  a  particular  cause  to  the\full 
exoeno  or,  Ms  oifering,  and  which  overthrows  Ms  purpose  by  withdrawing  from  the 
seleeued^ cause,  by  way  of  compensation  to  other  causes,,  an  amount  proportionate  to 

inXJt  rJSnt  °?  the  indi^dual,  however,  can  bo  fully  safeguarded 
it  taa01c;iO  ?enfal  ffsembly  be  free  to  consider  the  whole  work  which 

t  /S  and  to  declare  the  need  and  authorise  the  requisition  of  each  Board* 

us  ?ay,  °v°s  again,  however,  that  there  may  not  be  under  our  law  any  direct  or 
indirect  apndgmsnt  of  the  right  or  any  frustration  of  the  purpose  of  the  individual 
donor  in  hia  giving  to  the  causes  of  the  Church,  This  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
action  ox  the  ueneral  Assembly  of  1954,  see  Minutes,  page  113,  as  follows* 

!rIn  emphasising  this  responsibility  of  all  church  members  and 
church  o.i. j. i ce.r s  under  the  Constitution,  to  engage  actively  in 
<±ie  op,  ead  of  che  Gospel  through  the  officially  designated 
Boards  and  Agencies  of  the  Church,  the  General  Assembly  would 
most  emphatically  state  that  there  is  no  arbitrary  abridgment 
of  personal  liberty  in  the  requirement  of  this  duty  of  all  who 
have  ^affiliated  themselves  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  *As 
the  judicatory  of  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  relating  to 
missionary  operations,  it  has  never  presumed  to  interfere  with 
tii.c  rig.ti^s  or  preferences  of  individual  members  to  give  thsir 
money  or  efforts  -co  such  ml. s si c-nary  objects  as  they  may  choose, 

' ()n  the  contrary,  it  has  always  maintained  that  the  right  to 
control  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  to  assess 
the  ©.mount  of  their  contributions,  or  to  prescribe  how  they 
shall  dispose  of  their  money,  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Presbyterianism*  LVery  contribution  on  the  part  of  an* 


individual  member  of  the  Church  must  be  purely  voluntary*  In 
fact,  the  Presbyterian  Chur  oh  itself  is  a  voluntary  association* 

All  of  its  members  voluntarily  associate  themselves  with  the 
Church,  and  maintain  their  affiliation  with  it  no  longer  than, 
they  voluntarily  choose  to  do  so*  All  that  they  do  for  its 
support,  therefore,  is  a  voluntary  donation,  and  there  is  no 
power  which  can  compel  them  to  contribute  to  any  ecclesiastical 
object  to  which  they  are  not  willing  to  give®" 

The  difficult  problem  is  to  determine  by  whom  and  how  the  needs  of  the  four 
causes  are  to  be  measured  and  compared#  Clearly  it  cannot  be  done  by  such  a  large 
gathering  as  the  General  Assembly «  Equally  clearly  it  has  never  been  done  and 
probably  cannot  be  done  even  by  the  General  Council*  Whether  it  can  be  done  by  the 
Budget  and  Finance  Committee  is  an  open  question*  It  is  certain  that  thus  for  even 
this  competent  and  conscientious  Committee  lias  never  attempted  to  do  it* 

On  what  basis  is  it  conceivable  that  a  united  budget  could  be  prepared? 

(l)  On  the  basis  of  the  actual  receipts  of  each  Board  for  the  preceding 
year  or  the  average  receipts  for  the  preceding  five  year s j  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the 
actual  expenditures  of  each  Board  for  the  preceding  year  or  the  average  expenditure 
for  tlie  prec©<HngTive  yearsi  (3)  on  the  basis  of  tho  needs  of  each  Board,  determined 
on  some  just  end  equitable  basis  of  comparison  as  lias  never  been  done 3  (4)  cn  the 
basis  of  some  combination  of  these  three  bases* 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  benevolence  budget  and  ratios  which  the 
General  Council  recommended  to  the  last  General  Assembly  and  is  recommending  to  the 
coming  Assembly  with  the  budget  which  would  result  from  either  (1)  or  (2)  above# 

Budget  of  £8,000,000  1935-36  and  1936-37* 


Board  of  National  Missions 

$2 ,380,000 

42*50^ 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

1,848,000 

33,00 

Board  of  Christian  Education 

1,036,000 

18,50 

Board  of  Pensions 

280,000 

5*00 

American  Bible  Society 

44,800 

*50 

Federal  Council  of  Churches 

11,200 

,20 

Amount  assigned  to  the  churches 
Yfoman i  s  National  Missions 

$1,200,000 

$5,6 00,000 

100J 

’Neman * s  Foreign  Missions 

1,200,000 

2,400,000 

Total 

IT, 000 ,000 

Compare  with  this  the  actual  receipts  of  each  Board  for  tho  last  full 
^receding  yoar  1934-35,  with  tho  re sul^ant  ratio ,  including  in  these  receipts  only 
the  living  donor  sour cos  contemplated  by  the  budget: 


National  /fissions,  including  the  self-supporting  Synods 

$1,424,966 

'.CABLE  Foreign  Missions  1,207,387 

A  Education  438 ,527 

Pensions  147 ,673 

«■»»— tlWIwwiBi  imnr^»»jfw 

15  ,2l8  ,543 


44*2? 
37  *51 

13,:  63 
4.-59 


100 


07 

J* 


Vfo  omit  the 


small  amounts  for  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  Federal  Council* 


TAB  IS 


B 


Compare  further  the  budget  of  actual  expenditures  for  the  year  1934-35, 
deducting  the  womens  contributions  and  docluabing  al’soTKo  expenditures  covered 
by  receipts  from  non-living  sources,  so  as  to  shew  in  the  table  the  comparative 
need  of  receipts  from  budget  sources  in  order  to  meet  actual  expenditures: 


National  Missions  $1,414,110  42c 67 
Foreign  Missions  1,246,319  37*58 
Education  400,103  12*07 
Pensions  254,384  ,  ,  “.68 

loo  J 


We  do  not  know  how  a  just  budget  could  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
(3)  and  (4)  suggested  above®  T*ho  can  decide  the  relative  claims  of  education 
and  pensions  or  of  education  and  missions  (which  include  education  in  the  case 
of  the  Foreign  Board,  though  net  in  the  case  of  the  National  Board  if  the  women’s 
contributions  and  the  work  supported  by  them  is  eliminated)  or  of  National  and 
Foreign  Missions? 

Would  not  the  vrieest  and  best  course  bo  to  determine  the  general 
benevolence  budget  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  (l)  and  (2)  and  to  recognize 
the  ratios  which  such  a  budget  would  entail,  and  then  to  allow  each  Board  to 
submit  to  the  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  any  needs  in  excess  of  this  budget,  and 
to  permit  each  Board  to  secure  support  of  such,  of  these  needs  as  the  Committee 
might  approve,  with  the  understanding  that  si’. oh  contributions  would  be  over  and 
above  the  contribution  of  each  church  toward  and  under  its  share  of  the  budget 
based  on  (1)  and  (2)? 

2*  There  are  grave  objections  against  the  use  now  made  of  the  present 
budget  ratios* 

These  ratios  are  based  on  askings,  not  on  receipts  reasonably  expected 
on  the  basis  of  past  actual  giving,  and  not  on  actual  financial  obligations  for 
the  maintenance  of  work  which  has  been  already  undertaken  and  which  requires  to 
be  paid  for..  All  that  the  ratios  new  truthfully  represent  is  the  proportionate 
amount  named  for  each  Board  in  a  hypothetical  auan  If  this  sum  were  received  and 
distributed  proportionately  the  ratio"  represents  "the  share  which  each  Board  would 
receive  but  (l)  tills  total  does  not  represent  items  equally  weighed  end  measurod® 
It  is  the  roughest  sort  of  a  oomprom5.se,  with  no  determination  of  its  component 
items  by  any  studied  comparison.  (2)  To  apply  the  ratios  of  such  non-attained 
askings  to  the  amount  actually  given  works  the  gravest  wrong  both  to  the  intent 
of  donors  and  to  certain  cf  the  Boards. 


(1)  The  intent  of  donors  is  partly,  but  only  partly,  indicated  5n 
present  giving  as  represented  in  Table  3®  If  the  ratios  of  the  budget  of  askings 
are  applied  to  the  amount  actually  given  by  the  Church  through  living  sources  the 
result  will  be  to  take  $57,076  which  National  Missions  is  now  receiving  end 
$3-45,269  from  what  Foreign  Missions  is  now  receiving  and  to  transfer  $3.56,903  cf 
these  amounts  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  $3,254  to  the  Board  of  Pensions* 


This  ms  not 


the  intent  of  the  donor  a  ® 


(2)  Furthermore,  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  Boards  are  shewn  5.n 
Table  B«  The  following  table  shows  by  my  of  compare  son  the  actual  receipt-3  cf 
each  Board  5n  1934-35,  its  actual  expenditures  and  the  amount  which  each  Board 
would  receive  if  the  actual  receipts  were  divided  by  the  ratio  of  the  budget 


-.J1  JVji  \  tr)c? 


:  3t 


National  Missions 
Foreign  Missions 
Education 
Pensions 


Receipts 

§1,424,956 

1,207,587 

458,527 

147,675 


Expenditures 

§1,414,110 

1,245,319 

400,103 

254,384 


IP  Divided  by  Ratios 


1,062,118 

595,430 


150,927 


In  obhor  words  money  which  the  Rational  Board  neods  toward  meeting 
actual  expenditures  and  money  ■which  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  neods  for  the 
some  purpose  and  which  these  Boards  are  now  receiving  would  be  transferred  to  the 
-•oard  of  Cliristian  Education  giving  it  §195,327  in  excess  of  its  actual  expenditures 
funds  from  living  sources,  which  are  the  only  funds  included  in  the  budget* 

It  may  be  well  to  specify  further  some  of  the  errors  which  are  abroad  in 
connection  with  the  budget  and  the  budget  ratios, 

•.a,*  card  was  issued  last  year  by  the  Caimnittee  on  United  Promotion  making 
■dio  erroneous  statement,  ’'The  benevolence  budget  of  our  Church  for  the 
year  ending  March  31  is  gauged  by  the  expenditures  of  preceding  years,” 

(oj  An  advertisement  appeared  in  ,?fho  Presbyterian”  of  February  27,  1929, 
as  iolloffg}  "After  careful  study  and  due  consideration  of  all  the  work 
Oau.  all  tne  needs  and  all  the  calls  of  all  the  Boards  General  Council 
recommends  boat  16, ,55  per  cent,  of  all  the  benevolence  budgets  of  all 
th©  churches  be  given  for  the  work  of  Christian  Education,”  This  is 
e.  rent; cue  a  .there  was  no  such  study  and  consideration  ”of  all  the 
work  and  all  the  needs  and  all  the  calls  of  all  th©  Boards”  and  the 
General  Council  did  not  make  this  recommendation, 

(c)  In  the  Presbyterian  Banner  of  Doc.  26,  1935,  in  the  section  of  the 
Board  of  Education  appeared  the  following  statement: 

General  Assembly  has  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Church*  They  operate  under  its  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  Boards  plan  their  work  subject  to  its 
approval,  and  General  Assembly  determines  how  much  money 
i  j  *.  oquisveo  co  carry  out  the  plan  it  has  approved  n.ud 
the  Instructions  it  lias  given.  Estimates  are  made  of  the 
propor cions  c±  the  total  benevolences  from  the  churches 
fchne  should  be  allotted  to  each  Board  so  that  the  vital 
parts  of  our  general  work  shall  be  equitably  supported*,’ 
ihese  proportions  are  represented  by  the  percentages 
which  each  church  is  urged  to  give  each  cause* 

General  Assembly  recommends  that  13.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  contributions  to  Board  causes  from  the  churches  be 
given  to  carry  on  the  work  committed  to  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  by  General  Assembly,  The  attention 
©-•.  pas oor s  and  church  benevolence  treasurers  is  particularly 
directed  to  this  fact.  In  this  period  of  reduced  total 
benevolences  it  is  especially  important  that  this  percentage 
snail  be  received.  This  will  be  no  more  than  enough  to  meet 
the  Board’s  greatly  reduced  budget* 

j  Gi  con.v/Cvge  applies  to  the  total  benevolence s  gi von 
by  the  congregation  to  ail  Assembly’s  budget  causes  (not  in¬ 
cluding  women’s  budget.)  If  the  church  wishes  to  designate 
offerings  for  the  support  of  particular  objects,  the  amounts 
ior  vWios©  objects  should  be  included  in  the  total  amount  con- 
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otituting  the  Board8 3  percentage*  That  is,  these  designated 
amounts  should  not  be  first  paid  and  the  percentages  after¬ 
wards  applied  only  to  the  remainder* 

If  remittances  aro  made  to  the  Central  Receiving  Agency, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  IJew  York,  with  directions  with  each  remit- 
tanoe  that  it  is  to  be  distributed  according  to  General 
Assembly  percentages,  the  Board  of  Christian  Education  will 
receive  its  18*5  per  cent*  If  money  is  sent  direct  to  Board 
treasurers  the  church  treasurer  can  follow  the  division 
according  to  percentages  in  making  his  remittances* 

The  women’s  missionary  budget  is  apart  from  the  congrega¬ 
tional  budget  and  the  percentages  do  not  apply  to  it* 


(d) 


A  statement  prepared  in  December,  1934,  to  be  sent  to  the  benevolence 
treasurers  of  all  the  churches  but  fortunately,  still  hold  by  the  Budget 
and  Finance  Committee,  declared  "that  the  General  Assembly  determines 
on.  the  basis  of  estimates  carefully  prepared  and  first  submitted  to  the 
General  Council  for  examination  how  much  money  is  requisite  to  carry  out 
the  plans  it  has  sanctioned  and  the  instructions  it  has  given*  Careful 
estimates  are  made  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  benevolences  of  the 
Church  which  should  be  allotted  to  each  Board*  These  proportions  are 
represented  by  the  percentages  which  each  church  is  urged  to  give  to 
each  cause*  This  proposed  statement  further  declared,  ’’Contributions 
designated  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  Board’s  appropriations  for 
special  objects  should  be  included  in  and  should  not  exceed  the 
percentage  allotted  to  the  Board  within  whose  budget  the  object  is 
included*”  This  means  that  no  church  should  give  anything  for  any 
specific  object,  for  any  school  or  college  or  individual  missionary 
or  missionary  enterprise  at  hone  or  abroad  without  contributing  a 
proportionate  amount  to  each  other  Board  of  tho  Church*  This  some 
document  further  states,  "Many  churches  have  undertaken  the  support 
of  ’Special  Objects’  quite  apart  from  those  which  are  supported 
through  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  of  the  church®  These  5 Special 
Objects’  are  associated  with,  the  work  of  one  or  more  of  the  Boards  of 


the  Church  and  are  supported  either  by  tho  specially  designated  gifts 
of  members  of  the  congregation  or  out  of  the  benevolence  offerings  of 
tho  church*  If  they  ere  supported  out  of  the  benevolonce  offerings 
of  the  church,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  tho  amount  appropriated 
from  the  benevolence  funds  of  the  church  and  sent  to  one  or  more  of 
the  Boards  for  those  ’Special  Objects’  should  not  exceed  in  total 
amount  the  respective  percentage  or  percentages  approved  by  tho 
General  Assembly  for  the  Board  or  Beards  with  the  work  of  which  tho 
’Special  Object’  or  ’Special  Objects’  is  or  are  associated* 

"Furthermore,  the  Central  Receiving  Agency  should  be  instructed 
by  the  treasurer  of  tho  particular  church  that  when  the  money  sent 
for  a  special  object  equals  tho  percentage  of  benevolonce  funds 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Board  or  Boards  with  the 
work  of  which  tho  ’Special  Object1  or  ’Special  Objects’  is  or  are 
associated,  all  the  remainder  of  the  benevolence  funds  forwarded 


by  the  particular  church  aro  to  be  divided  among  the  other  benevolent 
objects  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  percentages  established  by  General  Assembly  for  these 
objects* 


"Monies  depo steel  with  the  benevolence  treasurer  of  a  partioular 
char  oh  by  individual  members  of  the  congregation  in  addition  to 
their  gifts  to  the  benevolence  budget  of  the  church  and  designated 
for  ’'Special  Objects*  should  of  course,  be  transmitted  intact  as 
requested*  If  and  Y/hen,  however ,  such  gifts  equal  or  exceed  the 
percentage  of  the  benevolence  funds  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  particular  Board  or  Boards  to  which  remittance  is  made  .xn 
this  connection,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  as  to.  how 
much  more  money,  if  any,  should  be  sent  to  said  Board  from  the 
general  benevolence  funds  of  the  church*1' 

Such  advice  as  this  if  followed  would  have  results  like  the  following* 

In  a  particular  church,  of  which  we  could  cite  more  than  one,  an  individual  or  a 
family  or  the  minister  himself  is  supporting  a  foreign  missionary,  either  a 
friend  or  a  child  of  the  family,  This  special  contribution  which  diverts  nothing 
from,  the  other  benevolences,  but  which  is  a  purely  extra  gift,  would  have  to  be 
included,  under  the  instructions  ^ust  quoted,  in  the  benevolences  of  tlie^Crnr ch, 
with  the  result  that  all  benevolences  except  this  speoial  gift  would  be  divided 
among  the  other  Beards,  and  no  member  of  the  church  would  be  giving  anything  to 
Foreign  Missions#  Or  the  same  situation  would  apply  with  regard  to  a  g^fu  xo? 
education.  Again  and  again  an  individual  member  in  a  church  makes  a  gift  one 
of  our  own  home  schools  or  colleges  in  excess  of  all  the  gifts  of  the  caurcn  _ 
all  the  Boards.  To  apply  the  instructions  quoted  above  would  mean  that  the  church 
as  a  whole  would  give  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education# 

3.  Thi3  raises  the  interesting  and  difficult  question  of  specific  o  eject; 
gifts#  Both  this  and  the  whole  budget  question  were  carefully  studied  for  several 
years  by  a  special  committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  Dr*  Joseph  A#  Vance 
wus  Chairman#  The  Assembly  of  1926  adopted  the  recommendations  ox  this  Comaiwceo 
a3  follows} 

"The  Boards  and  General  Council  shall  be  guided  by  the  following  General 
Principles: 

"(1)  In  making  up  the  benevolence  budget  uniform  and  prior  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  contractual  and  necessary  obligations  of  the  Boards  and 
agencleBj  but  at  the  same  time.  Boards  and  agenc5.es  are  cautioned  that  provision  for 
expansion  of  the  work  of  one  agency  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly,  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  curtailment  of  the  present  work  of  another  agency. 

,f(2)  The  first  responsibility  of  the  Church  at  large  and  of  each  Synod,. 
Presbytery  and  congregation  is  to  raise  the  entire  benevolence  budget  and  to  provide 
each  Board  and  agency  with  the  entire  amount  allowed  it  therein* 

"(3)  Designations  for  any  cause  included  in  the  benevolenoo  budget 
should  bo  encouraged  as  a  legitimate  educational  practice* 

"But  under  no  circumstances  should  such  speoial  designations  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  support  from  other  Boards  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  them  as  a 
ground  of  necessary  increase  in  the  support  of  the  other  Boards. 

"  (4)  ihen  a  Church  or  Presbytery  or  Synod  has  raised  its  full  quota  for 
any  cause,  there  should  be  no  limitation  of  its  rights  to  give  any  additional  amount 
to  any  cause  as  it  desires* 


«(5)  Designations  for  objects  not  included  within  the  benevolence 
budget  should  not  be' solicited  until  the  Church  at  largo  discharges  its  duty  to 
the  entire  benevolence  budget* 

"The  General  Council  is  directed  through  its  Budget  arid  Finance  Committee 
to  work  out  in  the  light  of  these  principles  a  plan  for  equitably  meeting  the  neeo.s 
of  all  the  Boards*  as  authorised  by  the  General  Council  and  which  mil  unsure  a^.20 
the  application  of  every  contribution  to  the  object  for  which  it  ms  intondea  by  -he 
giver,  and  roport  the  came  to  the  next  Assembly*" 

In  1924  Ydien  Dr*  Vance Ts  Committee  ms  earnestly  studying  the  whole  que sui-on 
he  asked  the  Boards  to  express  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  whole  problem  of  Jhe 
budget*  The  Boards  of  National  Missions  and  Foreign  Missions  appointed  a 
committee  to  reply  and  later  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Christian  -xluoauvon 
ms  added*  This  ooaanittee,  consisting  of  Dr*  Covert*  Mr*  Morse  and  IS**  Speer,  maao 
a  careful  study  of  terminology  and  of  budget  bases  and  procedure  and  made  a  unanimous 
report  to  Dr*  Vance  a  good  part  of  which  he  embodied  in  his  report  to  the  Assemoly* 

Thi.s  report  pointed  out  that  the  budget  as  then  (and  as  new)  constructed 

"Does  not  convey  to  the  Church  any  accurate  information  either  as  to  the 
contractual  obligations  of  the  various  Boards,  as  to  their  probable  or  necessary 
expenditure s  or  as  to  their  probable  income* 

"It  is  clear  also  that  the  proportion  of  its  Benevolence  Budget  which  a 
Board  must  realise  to  meet  its  minimum  contracted  obligations  varies  greatly  xram, 

Board  -fco  Board,  with  due  consideration  of  other  available  sources  of  income.  Thus, 
in  1922-25,  a  S3%  budget  realisation  sufficed  to  moot  the. expenditures  of  one  Beard 
whereas  an  87%  realisation  was  necessary  for  another*  This  fact  must  necessarily 
'  have  a  decisive  importance  in  any  discussion  of  equal! 2 a t i on • 

"To  equalise  receipts  without  previously  correcting  the  basic  inequalities 
in  the  budget,  would  be  unjust  and  impracticable. 

A  table ,  submitted  to  Dr*  Vance,  showed  that  in  1921—22  it  was  necessary, 
for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  receive  S2.9%  of  its  axlotmont  in  the  budget  in 
order  to  meet  actual  expenditures  and  the  Board  of  Ilome  Missions  82.5%  while  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  could  meet  its  actual  expenditure  with  57.5%  of  its 
allotment  and  the  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  with  62%.  This  joint  report  recommended 
"that  in  the  making  of  the  Benevolence  Budget  uniform  and  prior  consideration  be  given 
to  the  contractual  and  necessary  obligations  of  the  Boards  and  Agencies.  Dr ..Vance’s 
Committee  included  this  recommendation  in  its  report  and  the  Assembly  adopted  it  in 
the  very  words  of  the  report  of  the  joint  Committee  of  che  thx  00  Boaido. 

As  yet,  however,  the  basis  of  the  budget  has  not  been  brought  into  accord 
with  the  Assembly's  instruction.  The  budget  and  its  resulting  ratios  are  still  used 
to  produce  a  distribution  of  gifts  at  variance  with  tho  ratio  which  would  result 
from  the  Assembly's  instruction.  Our  present  budget  allotments  and  ratios. do  not 
rive  "uniform  and  prior  consideration  to  contractual  and  necessary  obligations  of 
the  Boards"  nor  are  they  in  accord  with  the  deolared  will  01  tho  enure  no  s  as  mdicatO'.'- 
in  their  actual  distribution  of  their  contributions  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
thoy  do  not  rest  upon  any  comparative  study  of  the  needs  of  the  causes  represented  by 
tho  Boards.  To  press  the  ratios  upon  all  the  giving  of  tho  churches  as  some  are  doing 
is  open  to  three  objections*  It  violates  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Assembly.  It 
overrules  tho  long  expressed  intent  of  the  churches*  And,  as  already  stated,  it  works 
rave  5:  ‘notice  to  tho  work  of  some  of  the  Boards* 

o  v 


We  believe  that  there  is  a  right  place  for  the  use  of  budget  ratios 
soundly  based,  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  and  churches  which  do  not  wish  to 
exercise  their  own  independent  trusteeship  but  which  prefer  to  give  a  general  sun  to 
be  apportioned  as  my  bo  determined  by  the  General  Assembly.  To  include  all  our 
giving,  however,  under  this  category  would  be  singly  to  dry  up  our  richest  motive 
springs  and  to  bring  our  benevolences  to  the  disastrous  stage  to  which  benevolences 
have  been  brought  in  every  denomination  which  has  tried  to  pool  its  benevolent 
contributions  and  then  to  distribute  them,  by  some  mathematical  ratio  a  There  must  bo 
room  for  freedom,  far  the  expression  of  special  interest,  for  the  meeting  of  special 
emergencies*  For  example,  "The  Buckeye  Bugle,”  the  official  organ  of  tbs  Synod  of 
Ohio  in  its  issue  of  Hoveniber  14  proposes  in  view  of  the  special  situation  in  Ohio 
a  special  effort  for  national  Missions  as  follows: 

ttOur  goal  is  straight  ahead  of  us: 

n  *$6 ,000*00  increase  for  National  Missions  this  year, 

10 %  increase  for  all  benevolences  this  year*1 

*hfith  everybody  trying  we  can  get  that  $6,000*00  for  Ifetional  Missions 
on  Thanksgiving  Sundays  But  it  must  bo  an  increase  over  last  year*" 

To  impose  the  budget  ratio  on  such  a  project  wouiS  'be  simply  to  destroy  it*  In  the 
field  of  education  likewise.  Synod  after  Synod  projects  a  special  effort  in  behalf 
of  some  one  of  its  own  institutions  and  oarries  this  on  wholly  apart  from  the 
benevolence  budget*  It  would  stifle  efforts  of  this  sort  to  include  them  within 
the  budget  ratio  and  to  divert  the  major  part  of  eaeh  dollar  given  in  such  an  effort 
to  other  causes  for  which  it  was  not  intended* 

4,  To  apply  the  budget  ratios  to  all  the  giving  of  the  Church, 
including  the  VJomen?s  name  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  as  some  desire,  would 
mean  that  the  gifts  of  those  Sooieties,  which  are  now  divided  almost  equally  between 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and  which  do  not  cover  oven  the  present  oost  of  the  work 
which  is  already  being  done,  would  have  to  be  redivided*  In  1934-35  the  Women*  s 
Home  Missionary  Societies  gave  $790,345  and  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
$864,570,  a  total  of  $1,654,915.  If  this  amount  were  redistributed  according  to  the 
ratios  it  would  moan  a  loss  to  the  Ifetional  Board  of  $87,007  and  to  the  Foreign 
Board  of  $318,932,  creating  by  such  a  transfer  just  this  much  additional  deficit  for 
each  of  these  Boards* 

And  this  is  exactly  what  will  happen  in  the  general  benevolence  budget, 
apart  from  the  Women *s  Societies,  to  the  extent  that  the  churches  are  told  that  the 
budget  ratio  represents  the  comparative  needs  of  the  work  of  the  Boards  which  it  does 
not,  or  to  the  extent  that  their  contributions  are  brought  through  a  central 
receiving  agency  under  the  distribution  of  the  budget  ratio* 

Of  oource,  the  situation  is  graver  than  this,  due  to  the  wide  practice  in 
Synods  and  Presbyteries  and  local  receiving  agencies  of  rearranging  the  ratio  and 
deducting  for  local  uses  part  of  the  benevolence  funds  sent  for  the  Boards.  In  some 
cases  this  is  managed  by  first  adding  to  tlio  apportionment  what  it  is  proposed  to 
deduct  but  elsewhere  it  is  simply  and  solely  subtraction.  Also  here  at  home  the 
General  Council  and  the  Church  have  no  control  over  local  interests,  missionary  or 
philanthropic,  colleges  or  hospitals,  which  raise  funds  for  themselves  from  our 
churches  outside  the  budget*  Our*  foreign  missionary  interests  cannot  do  this*  All 
that  Foreign  Missions  gets  must  come  within  its  ratio..  That  is  not  true  of  Christian 
Education  or  Home  Missions,  In  one  Synod  it  was  actually  proposed  to  deduct  a 
certain  ©mount  from  the  Foreign  Missions  ratio  and  assign  it  to  a  Synodical  institu¬ 
tion. 
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"l-G  as*°  ^om  proposing  any  abandonment  of*  tho  budget  system®  Tifhat  w© 
do  urge  2.3  that  we  should  not  walk  into  a ny  dungeon  plan  of  budget*  Our  present 
budget  properly  understood  is  of  value*.  But  it  should  be  clearly  discerned  what  our 
present  budget  and  budget  ratio  do  mean  and  what  they  do  not  mean*  They  mean  that 
af  the  fulj.  amount  is  given  each  Board  could  profitably  receive  the  amount  indicated 
as  its  share  of  this  amount :  even  so  the  shares  of  the  Boards  are  net  determined 
on  any  just  comparative  basis.  They  mean  that  if  any  individual,  or  individual  church* 
washes  to  do  so,  he  or  it  my  make  gifts  on  the  ratio  resulting  from  the  budget,  or 
that  if  any  individual,  or  any  individual  church,  wishes  to  give  for  equalizing 
purposes  he  or  it  my  do  so*  But  the  budget  and  the  budget  ratio  do  not  mean,  that 
every  local  church  is  expected,  irrespective  of  its  interests  or  the  sense  of 
individual  urusteealiip  on  the  part  of  its  members,  to  mk©  its  gifts  in  rigid  conformity 
to  the  budget  ratio,  or  is  by  any  process  of  indirection  to  be  unavoidably  required  to 
do  so.  They  do  not  mean  that  ©very  individual  is  expected  to  mice  his  gifts  in 
accordance  with  the  budget  ratio  or  is  to  be  forced  to  do  so  by  same  process  of 
equalizing  that  frustrates  either  his  purpose  or  the  purpose  of  his  fellow  churoh 
member ,  or  both  in  the  distribution  of  their  gifts*.  They  do  not  mean  that  the 
amount  actually  given  by  churches  and  individuals,  if  it  falls  short  of  the  full 
budget,  shall  be  divided  by  the  ratio.  They  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  recognized 
rat:;.o^  ox  importance  of  the  various  causes  so  that,  for  example,  every  member  of  the 
Church  at  home  is  to  conceive  the  whole  causo  of  Christian  education  in  terms  of  the 
rauio  of  that  Board,  and  the  budget,  or  of  any  other  cause  of  the  Church  in  that  ratio* 

Bo  one  surely  could  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the 
field  01  Christian  education  could  be  adequately  discharged  by  an  annual  contribution 
ox  the  amount  allotted  in  the  budget  for  1935-33  to  the  Board  of  Christian  Education* 

Tne  cause  needs  far  more  than  that*  Our  statements  do  not  imply  any  want  of  appro ci a- 
'c i on  wmtever  of  the  work  of  that  Board  or  of  any  othsr  Boards  of  our  Church  or  of  the 
cause  which  it  represents*  We  are  dealing  only  with  the  benevolence  budget  and  point¬ 
ing  out  xts  present  inadequacy  and  inequality*  The  Board  of  Christian  Education 
recognises  that  only  "about  one-half  of  the  reported  contributions  of  the  churches  to 
tho  cause  of  Christian  Education  are  given  to  the  Board  of  Christian  Education."  2n 
other  words,  that  cause  received  the  amount  given  to  the  Board  plus  an  equal  amount 
given  direct .  This  is  not  the  case  with  all  the  Boards.  The  Foreign  Board  allotment 
in  the  budget  has  to  include  practically  all  that  our  churches  give  to  Foreign 
Missions.  Hot  so  with  the  Board  of  Christian  Education.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
amount  given  by  the  churches  outside  of  the  Board  of  Christian  'education  should  bo 
turned  into  that  Board  so  as  to  make  up  its  allotment  (And  note  that  this  allotment 
is  more  than  twice  the  actual  expenditure  for  ’34-!35)  but  its  appeal  is  that  of  all 
contributions  of  the  churches  to  the  Boards  it  should  receive  its  budget  ratio  of 
18.50$  above  all  outside  gifts  to  Christian  Education. 

And  now  the  problem  is  the  more  grave  in  view  of  the  supplementary  effort 
in  addition  to  the  budget,  to  meet  the  real  and  grave  needs  of  our  Christian  colleges* 
$^beXievo  in  these  colleges  and  want  to  see  them  adequately  supported,*  The  action  of 
the  General  Assembly  which  is  now  before  the  Council  and  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Budget  and  Finance  is  wise*  Our  Christian  Colleges  need  a  far  larger 
support.  But  tho  difficulty  is  to  relate  this  need  and  appeal  to  the  benevolence 
budget  and  to  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  Boards  end  the  General  Council  for 
the  bonovolonoe  budget,  and  also  to  relato  to  it  the  at  least  equal  needs  of  our 
Church1 s  higher  •  educational  institutions  on  the  foreign  field  which  have  thus  far 
bad  to  be  financed  almost  wholly  within  tho  Foreign  Board’s  allotment  in  tho  budget. 
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V>e  do  net  think  we  need  to  e^caggerate  there  difficulties*  The  Church  1e 
abundantly  able  to  do  all  its  duty  in  every  field  and  for  every  cause. 

One  error  against  which  we  need  to  guard  in  our  present  thinking  is  the 
xdea  that  there  is  a  fixed  amount  available,  that  the  Church  has  "one  pocket"  and  that 
whatever  any  one  agency  or  cause  draws  from  that  pocket  is  diverted  from  other  agencies <> 
This  is  a  complete  mistake  and  all  our  discussions  are  at  fault  which  aim  at  a  die“ 
tribution  of  gifts  rather  than  at  increase  of  giving.  The  Church  has  abundant  means 
for  all  its  work.  We  ought  to  desist  from  devising  new  schemes  for  redistributing  the 
amount  now  given  and  devote  our  attention  to  devising  ways  of  drawing  out  the  as  yet 
untapped  resources  of  the  Church* 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  adjust  the  budget  on  the  right  basis  as  instructed 
by  tho  General  Assembly,  with  full  recognition  of  all  the  faces  as  to  actual  receipts 
and  actual  needs  as  far  as  these  can  bo  determined,  and  then  to  devise  the  processes 
of  ordered  freedom  which  mil  call  out  the  larger  giving  of  the  Church  and  also  secure 
for  tho  causes  of  our  Church  some  adequate  part  at  least  of  the  flood  of  contributions 
from  our  people  to  outside  good  causes,  not  one  of  them  better  than  our  own* 


desires, " 
benevolence 


There  is  one  other  aspect  of  tho  present  situation  which  calls  notice*  The 
General  Assembly  action,  as  recomended  by  Pr,  Vance’s  Committee,  declared  "when  a 
Church  or  Presbytery  or  Synod  lias  raised  its  full  quota  for  any  cause,  there  should  be 
no  limitation  of  its  righto  to  give  any  additional  amount  to  any  cause  as  it 
Let  us  note  again,  it  is  not  required  or  expected  of  any  church  that  all  its 
budgets  must  be  divided  according  to  the  ratio,  but  only  that  it  should  meet 
upper 'o i onmont •  S  erne  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  churches  which  have  undertaken 
to  support  home  or  foreign  missionaries,  in  addition  to  their  regular  apportionments  to 
other  Beards,  to  desist  from  doing  this  and  to  divide  this  aipplementary  gift  accord 
ing  to  the  ratios*  This  is  in  contravention  of  the  agreement  of" the  committee  of  the 
Beards  in  1924  and  of  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  192S.  And  results  in 
decreased  receipts  and  increased  deficits  of  the  Mission  Board3« 


•ZA.  t 
J.  U  J 


In  conclusion  we  would  say  simply  that  we  think  (l)  we  shall  have  to  come  to 
■jive  re  commendation  cf  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Boards  and  the  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1926  with  regard  bo  the  basis  of  the  budget*  We  ere  not  doing  this  now* 
Hardly  anything  could  be  further  from  the  fact,  as  you  well  knew-,  than  the  statement 
that  the  General  Council’s  budget  recommendation  rests  on  "careful  3tudy  and  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  work  and  all  tho  needs  and  all  the  calls  of  all  the  Boards." 

(2)  Yfo  should  insist  that  the  present  ratios  be  not  used  in  a  way  that  is  manifestly 
unjust  ar.d  inequitable.  (3)  Wo  should  adhere  to  the  fair  and  considerate  course  of 
the  past  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  two  authorised  receiving  agencies,  the 
Treasurers  of  the  Boards  and  the  Central  Receiving  Agency  of  the  General  Council  and 
not  seek  to  direct  all  the  gifts  of  the  Church  to  the  Control  Receiving  Agency  alone 
or.d  thereby  to  bring  thorn  under  the  budget  ratio  distribution,. 


Of  course,  the  one  thing  which  we  all  desire  is  that  every  cause  of  tho 
Church  should  receive  what  it  needs  for  the  work  committed  to  it  and  that  no  cause 
should  prosper  at  the  cost  of  other  causes. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  the  large,  it  is  clear  that  our  foreign  mission 
work  has  never  been  supported  by  any  disproportionate  provision.  In  1929  the  total 
congregational  expenses  of  our  church  were  $50,375,741  and  its  total  benevolences  as 
reported  in  the  Assembly  Minutes  were  $15,227,206  of  which  the  Boards  received 
vl0,293,2i4*  Of  tills  the  total  given  to  foreign  missions  including  the  women  ?s 
societies  was  $4,161,322.  In  other  words,  our  Church  spent  fifteen  times  as  much  at 


home  as  it  spent  on  the  evangelisation  of  the  non  Christian  world  *  And  we  also 
know  that  the  disproportion  is  much  greater  than  this  inasmuch  as  members  of  our 
churches  give  far  nore  to  educational  and  missionary  and  philanthropic  purposes  in 
America  than  is  reported  in  the  congregational  and  benevolent  statistics *  The  amount 
needed  for  the  work  abroad  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  needed  at  home  but  can 
the  present  proportion  be  regarded  as  a  just  fulfilment  of  our  duty? 


It  is  now  to  state,  more  precisely,  what  place  education  should 

„ln .  the  system  prf  modern  missions.  - - -  ^  '' '  _ 


1*  v'’°  werQ  to  regard  education  simply  as  a  convenient  method  of 

inculcating  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  on  minds  of  a  certain  class,  3till  it 
ma,>  xjrope  'ly  be  used  by  the  missionary.  Bo  far  as  heathen  youth  are  concerned, 
it  is  found  in  practice  to  be  the  only  method  of  getting  early  access  to  their 
minds,  the  only  method  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  them.  It  is  often  the  moat 
direct  and  effectual  means  of  bringing  others,  and  especially  parents,  under 
the  preached  gospel.  \Acts  The  visitation  and  superintendence  of 

schools  also  gives  a  fine  field  of  usefulness  to  missionaries  recently  come 
upon  the  ground,  and  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  native  language  to  preach 


Ay«c^  , 


formally  to  the  adults.  It  is  almost  the  only  thing  they  can  do;  and  in  the 
larger  missions  there  will  amost  always  be  some  missionaries  in  this  condi¬ 
tion.  K 

i(  v'S 

2.  In  barbarous  pagfiK  countries ,  if  we  would  make  any  use  of  the 
press  and  the  printed  word  of  God,  elementary  schools  are  indispensable.  If 
we  withh&ld  the  3ible  from  the  pagan,  no  matter  hot/,  in  what  respect  does 
our  xjolicy  differ  from  that  of  the  church  of  Hons  ?  I  need  not  say  that 
books  and  the  press  are  useless  in  a  community  which  cannot  read. 

\' 

“3.  Ages  of  experience  in  Protestant  Christendom  have  shovai  that 
connecting  a  small  system  of  schools  with  tho  stated  and  frequent  preaching 
of  the  gospel  is  wise  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  effect  of  preaching  and 
the  durability  of  its  influence.  And  if  it  be  so  with  the  bounds  of 
Christendom,  why  not  beyond  ?  The  ministry  throughout  the  world  acts  under 
one  and  the  same  commission,  and  is  governed  by  one  and  tho  sane  code  of  lav/s. 
The  gospel  they  preach  is  the  same.  Hunan  nature,  with  which  they  have  to  deal, 
is  the  same.  If  the  circumstances  differ,  as  they  d#°£?eatly,  the  difference 
only  shows  the  greater  need  of  connecting  schools  v/ith  preaching  among  these 
who  know  not  tho  gespel.  The  ordained  missionary  will  indeed  engage  no 
more  than  is  nocessary  in  their  elementary  instruction.  He  will  commit  this, 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  nativb  teachers.  But  when  occupying  a  fixed  station, 
ho  will  no  more  be  without  such  schools  than  the  pastor  at  home,  and  no  more 
will  be  withhold  from  them  hi3  fostering  care  and  watchful  guardianship.  The 
missionary  who  has  these  schools  around  him,  and  the  missionary  who bas 
them  not,  will  do  well  from  year  to  year  to  compare  their  respective  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  of  their  preaching.  Lot  their  native  chiirches  also 
be  compared,  and  their  prospeots  among  the  rising  generation. 


r  4.  After  all,  vo  cannot  undertake  toleducate  the  youth  of  the  whole 
heathen  world,  nor  even  any  consideraia-proporti on  of  them.  The  labor  and 
the  expense  are  both  oxit  of  the  question.  Whatever  it  may  be  proper  or  desir¬ 
able  for  U3  to  do,  in  a  genoral  point  of  view,  the  scantiness  of  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  missionary  societies  renders  it  expedi  er.t ,  yea, 
unavoidably  necessary  /that  schools  at  the  expense  of  such  societies  be 
established  onh  limited  scale.  ",e  car*  educate  only  the  few,  and  they  roust 
educate  the  miny.  Qur  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  select,  and 
selected  with  3ome  regard  to  the  ulterior  employment  of  the  most  promising 
of  them  as  hewers  in  the  mission.  OurVchools  should  be  model  schools. 


They 


should  bo  nurseries  of  teachers.  They  should  be  introductory  to  the 


higher  seminary  and  preparatory 
be  sustained,  and  the  number  of 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society, 
to  the  mission,  after  providing 


to  it.  The  preached  gospel  must  at  all  events 
schools  should  be  regulated  by  the  means  placed 
and  the  balance  remaining  of  what  is  appropri ated 
for  the  support  of  its  preaching  members. 

Still  I  must  dotibt  -  if  missionaries  are  not  to,  be  mere  itinerants,  if  they 
are  to  have  a  fixed  residence  and  operate  within  the  bounds  of  30 me  one 
districts  -  whether  the  church  has  any  right  to  insist  upon  their  laboring 
wholly  without  schools;  or,  in  other  words,  vrthout  a  system  of  neons  in 
operation  around  them  for  rearing  up  native  helpers  .and  successors  in  their 
work.  Do  tho  Scriptures  confer  any  such  right  on  the  churches?  Do  they 
impose  any  sxich  obligation  on  the  mission -ary?  Had  missionaries  the  power  of 
conferring  supernatural  gifts  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands,  as  tho 
'^postle3  and  some  of  their  associates  had,  the  case  would  be  very  different. 


5.  While  I  assert  the  legitimate  use  of  schools  as  one  of  the  means  of 
propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  missions,  and  while  I  maintain  the  ri {Bit  of 
missionaries  to  be  furnished  with  then  to  a  certain  extent,  I  would  suggest 
a  general  rule  in  relation  to  their  establishment;  having  respect  in  this 
rule  to  the  average  amount  of  funds  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  relied  on 
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by  missionary  societies,  and  the  proportionate  demand  which  will  be  made  on 
these  for  sending  forth  and  supporting  preachers  of  the  gospel.  The  rule  is  this ‘-f 
That  the  system  of  education,  i n  all  Its  part s ,  so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  the  ^ 
funds  of  the  mission,  should  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  training  up  of  native 
teachers  and  preachers .  To  this,  in  the  smaller  missions,  and  also  in  the  less 
concontrated  missions,  there  must  be  exceptions.  A  liberal  construction  should 
always  be  given  tclit.  In  some  missions,  as  among  the  Tamil  people  of  Ceylon  and 
Southern  India,  the  rule  itself  may  require  a  considerable  number  of  schools; 
to  awaken  attention,  to  give  tone  to  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  education, 
furnish  a  better  selection,  give  importance  to  the  subject  in  the  view  of 
the  select  pupuls,  open  a  field  for  the  occasional  trial  of  their  powers  while 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  strengthen  their  motives  to  arrive  at  high  attainments. 
Still,  whatever  scope  is  allowed  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  arranging 
and  managing  the  details  of  the  system,  there  will  be  a  great  practical  advantage 
in  having  the  one  definite  object  proposed  by  this  rule.  And  it  is  a  question, 
whether  missions  themselves  ought  not  to  be  established,  organized/  and 
prosecuted  with  more  reference  to  the  same  end.  Are  not  many  of  our  missions 
modeled  as  they  should  be,  if  our  object  and  expectation  were  to  furnish  a  fjjill 
supply  of  preachers  from  Christendom  for  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen  world,  now 
and  for  ages  to  come;  and  as  they  should  not  be,  if  our  object  be  to 
imitate  the  Apostles  by  throwing  the  great  amount  of  permanent  labor  upon 
donverted  natives,  and  introducing  what  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  expected  to  make  a 
self-sustaining,  self-propagating  Christianity? 

The  plan  suggested  would  involve  a  seminary  of  a  higher  order  in 
each  considerable  mission,  which  would  receive  pupils  from  the  preparatory 
schools  and  conduct  them  through  a  dourse  of  liberal  education  more  or  less  pro¬ 
tracted.  These  seminaries  should  be  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  and  enlarged  no 
faster  than  shall  be  necessary.  They  should  combine  the  college  and  the  school 
of  theology.  The  notion  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  human  science  must 
precede  the  study  of  theology,  is  derived  from  the  schools  of  philosophy,  <—.& 
is  not  countenanced  by  the  word  of  God*  The  plain,  simple  theology  of  tne 
Scriptures  can  be  taught  to  youth,  and' even  to  heathen  youth,  in  every  stage  of 
their  education.  The  institutions  should  be  eminently  missionary  institutions. 

The  whole  course  of  education,  from  beginning  to  end,  should  be  Christian.  It 
should  be  no  part  of  the  object  of  these  missionaries  to  educate  natives  for 
the  law,  nor  for  medicine,  nor  for  civil  affairs,  nor  for  trade,  except  so  xar 
as  this  will  directly  promote  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  missions  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  planned  with  a 
view  to  raising  up,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  an  efficient  body  of  native 
helpers  in  the  several  departments  of  missionary  labor  -  to  be  teachers  of 
schools,  catoc  ists,  tutors  and  professors  in  tne  seminaries,  and,  above  3-11, 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  pastors  of  the  native  churches,  and  missionaries  to  the 
neighboring  heathen  districts  and  countries.  For  this  purpose  the  seminaries 
should  be  furnished  with  competent  teachers,  and  with  all  necessary  books  and 
apparatus;  and  a  press  should  generally  be  in  their  neighborhood. 

« These  missionary  seminaries  will  be  as  really  subordinate  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel,  as  are  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  own  country.  If  we 
teach  in  thorn,  and  in  so  doing  turn  aside  in  any  degree  xrom  the  formal  ministry 
of  the  word,  it  will  be  that  we  may  multiply  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  word. 

Our  object  will  be  the  more  effectually  to  plant  these  instrumentalities,  which, 
with  God’s  blessing,  will  secure  for  the  gospel  a  permanent  footing  and  constant 
increase  in  heathen  countries'.' 

Much  of  this  may  seem  quite  obvious  to  us  to-day,  but  much  of  it  is 

( A*"*' 

still  undiscovered  or  even  disputed  principle  in  many  missions,  and  the  significant 

N 
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accoun4-  ^Th^F?" 'V*?*  ia-itudos  Qf  missionaries  must  bo  taken  into  the 
Onr?  individuality  of  eaoh.within  certain  limits,  should  bo  regarded, 

no  is  averse  -o  teaching;  another  loves  it.  One  has  no  taste  for  literary 
1  5S°°h0r  deli£hts  in  lt-  such  facts  should  be  duly  considered. 

^  0f  f  missi0n  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  A  system  which  is 
S°°rt ,  the  ginning,  may  prove  defective  in  later  years. 

hp  h?/r?^th  °f  a  mission  raust  be  taken  int0  account.  Plans  that  would 

be  v,.oe  if  -here  were  a  larger  force  to  execute  them,  may  be  unwise  La  existing 
circumstances.  K‘ 

5.  The  importance  of  a  harmonious  cooVerat i on  must  bfe  taken  into  the  account. 

I®  J?Uy  of  vi™s  between  missionaries  and  their  directors  is  eminently  desirable. 

•  ;hereforo»  jhe  ?orraor  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  particular  line  of 

si.10uld  t”3  Srati.fied,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

;  0x  views  among  the  missionaries  themselves  is  eminently  desirable. 

-day  plan,  therefore,  which  will  avoid  the  danger  of  divided  counsels,  other 
things  being  equal,  Is  entitled  to  the  preference. 

H  TIE  PROBLEM/ 

.  ^  How  sha-i-  missionary  societies  establish  a  living,  out-working  Christian¬ 
ity  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth?  This  is  the  problem  which  we  are  now  to 
examine^. 

v/e  resolve  the  end  of  missions  into  its  simplest  elements,  we  shall 
xind  that  it  embraces  (1)  the  conversion  of  lost  men,  (2)  organizing  them  into 
churcnes,  (3J  giving  those  churches  a  competent  native  ministry,  and  (4)  conduct¬ 
ing  then  to  the  stage  of  independence  and  in  most  case^).  of  self-propagation 
occasionally  +he  labors  of  a  SJiss  ionary  N^pcioty  will  terminate ^ when  its  churches 
s-all  have  become  self-subsistent ;  but  generally  it  must  carry  its  work  to  the 
r3liabl(;  self-development.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  it  advance  to 

Our  pro  Diem,  thore±ore,  may  take  this  form-  How,  under  the  conditions 
already  indicated,  are  intelligent,  independent,  aggressive  churches  to  be  gathered? 
Obviously  it  must  be  done  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ’the  power  of  God  unto 
^saljation  ,o  everypne  that  believeth.*  We  are  to  declare  ’the  words  of 

life’  to  the  unevangelized  masses,  in  all  proper  ways,  and  at  all  proper  times, 
looking  to  Him  whose  work  we  do  for  the  needed  blessing. 

*  THB  AG3ECIBS/ 

^  The  conditions  imposed  upon  us  determine  the  agencies  which  we  are  to 
orapioy,  as  also  their  comparative  worth.  These  agencies  are  mainly  three/Tbld, 

e_ tu_  cat i on ^  an i  the  press.  For  our  present  purpose,  we  have 
no  occasion  to  speak  of  any~~P]iing  else.  We  are  brought  now  to  the  chief  question 
of  missions:  What  place,  relatively,  shall  we  assign  to  the  preacher.  the  teacher., 
and  the  book-maker?  '  ’c 


//The  value  of  oral  preaching  none  will  dispute.  It  must  ever  stand 
in  the  foreground.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable .  But  when  we  have  enlisted  this  7 — 
agency,  it  may  be  ^  asked:  What  more  do  we  need?  ’Preach  the  /os  pel  to  ^  g  — 
is  the  command.  What  place  is  there,  then,  for  schools  and  the  press? 

he  injunction  of  Christ  must  receive  a  natural  and  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation.  ’The  letter  killeth|j£he  spirit  giveth  life.’  Whatever  assists 
in  impart ing^cfficacy  to  the  gospel,  comes  fairly  within  the  meaning  of  our  great 
commission.  If  the  missionary  can  increase  his  power  as  a  preacher  by  the  use  of 
tracts,  lot  him  do  it/,  If  the  truth  of  God  can  secure  a  permanent  home  in  a 
heathen  community  most  speedily  by  means  of  schools,  let  them  be  opened.  In 
employing  such  instrumentalities  we  are  virtually  complying  with  the  command  of 
Christ.  Beyond  this,  a  Missionary  Society,  as  such,  has  no  warrant. 

ihe  sclitaol  and  the  prosy,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  as  auxiliaries, 
and  in  this  character  they  are  entitled  to  a  very  high  place.  Education,  as  an  * 
end,  can  never  be  promoted;  as  a  means  it  is  invaluable.  Without  it,  in  fact, 

Christianity  will  be  long  in  reaching  the  point  of  self-propagation.  Literatuie* 
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as  an  end,  is  never  to  be  sought;  but  Christian  books  are  essential  to  the  speediest 
and  best  development  of  native  piety.  Speaking  with  greater  precision,  we  may  say, 
that  oral  preaching  is  absolutely  indispensable;  the  school  and  the  press  are 
re latively  indispensable.  There  is  no  conceivable  way  by  which  the  ultimate  end 
of  missions  can  be  attained  without  the  living  preacher;  but  it  is  possible, 
hypothetically,  to  reach  this  end  without  schools  or  books. 

*  ORAL  PREACHING f 

11  Under  this  term,  for  convenience',  we  include  all  presentations  op 
religious  truth,  whether  stated  or  occasional,  formal  or  informal,  in  the 
pulpit  or  elsewhere,  by  whomsoever  made. 

'I  We  naturally  consider  (l)  the  v/orknen,  and  (2)  the  work-, 

H  1 .  As  first  among  the  workmen  we  pla^e  the  ordained  missionary.  He 
has  gone  forth,  'called  of  God,’  'to  preach  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 

riches  of  Christ.'  T0  this  end  he  will  qualify  himself,  as  soon  as  a  due  regard 
to  other  interests  will  permit,  to  deliver  his  message  ip  the  language  of  the  natives, 
so  that  all  ayf/We  hear  them  spea  our  own  1  the  -wonder  A-AL  •mgr 

works  of  God.'  It  will  be  his  aim,  from  beginning  to  end;  to  render  himself  as 
effective  and  successful  in  his  calling  as  possible .He  will  study  the  best  methods 
of  using  'the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,'  proving  all 
things,  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.  Rs^ccially  will  he  strive  to  deepen 
his  own  piety,  knowing  that  here  is  the  well-spring  of  his  power. 

The  as  si  stant  mi  ssi  onary  can  also  do  much  in  the  same  line  of  things. 

The  'beloved  physician'  will  not  feel  that  his  duties  are  d  is  charge  d^when  he 
has  prescribed  for  tbebody;  there  is  a  deeper  malady  that  demands  his  care  and 
r  ^  “*  *  a  b  fet/To  me  n ,  ^  in  all  ordinary  cases,  will  rejoice  to  become  the 


skill.  Thd  _ _ 

teachers  and  guides  of  their  sex. 

»<  2-  The  things  which  the  missionaries  have  themselves  heard,  they  nun. 
'commit '  'to  f al t  a  fa  1  me  n , who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.  The  raising  up 
of  a  native  ministry” '"according  to  the  pattern  which  Paul  has  given  its,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  prominent  object-  Rvery  man  who  can  be  made  useful  in  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  the  Bible,  whether  as  a  preacher,  a  catechist,  or  a  colporteur,  should  -'O 
enlisted  in  this  service,  unless  there  are  paramount  claims  upon  him.  And  he 
should  be  advanced  from  one  post  of  usefulness  to  another,  as  fast  as  he  proves 
himself  worthy  of  the  honor. 

43.  Those  who  devote  themselb  s  chiefly  to  other  labors,  should  give  as 
much  of  their  time  as  practicable  to  the  preaching  department,  i f  euly  qualixied 
therefor.  The  teacher  of  a  school,  for  example,  should  feel  that  his  vocation  is  to 
improve  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  that  his  responsibilities  embrace  all 

around  him.  ,  ,  „  ,  , 

‘‘4.  All  who  profess  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  should  be  rained  up 

in  the  belief  that  they  are  to  be  witnesses  unto  all  men  of  what  they  have  seen  and_ 
heard.!  And  they  should  do  this,  as  they  have  opportunity,  with  no  expectation  of 
gain  but  because  the  impulse  of  a  renewed  heart  prompt^t hem  to  say:  'Hereunto 
u*/U_  ^  we  called'  because  Christ  also  suffered  foiv^T  leaving4fe~5n  example  thatpe 


To  what  extent  may  the 


should  follow  his  steps  - ' 

''At  this  point  the  question  might  be  asked: 
preaching  agenc-  be  developed?  (l)  It  should  never  transcend  the  limits  of  a 
wise  arid "V/at chful  control.  In  other  words,  a  mission  should  be  able  at  all  times  . 
^TTnrk  its  corps  of  helpers  with  ease  and  efficiency- (2 )  The  Ultimate  end  jlLiRissions 
Inrmiri be  overlooked.  As  permanent  results  are  aimed  at,  the  school  and  the 
press  mUst  be  duly  honored.  Our  plans  look  forward  to  a  long  and  arduous  campaign. 

We  want  no  victory  at  the  beginning,  that  will  retard  our  final  triumph/ 

^As  a  part  of  the  work ,  regular  Sabbath  ministrations  are  Oi  grea^ 
value.  They  are  a  public  and  living  plea  for  holy  time,  for  the  Bible,  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  Vospel,  and  for  whatsoever  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  system. 

In  heathen  lands,  elsewhere,  they  are  a  means  of  enforcing  truth  upon  those  who 

enjoy  then;  and  because  of  the  thick  darkness  which  prevails  in  these  habitations 
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of  cruelty,  they  are  all  the  more  needful.  Missionaries,  therefore,  will 
early  seek  to  gather  congregations  that  shall  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  the  hearing  of  the\[ord;  and  they  will  multiply  such  assemblies  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability. 

llBut  their  duties  in  this  regard  do  not  end  here.  Indeed, 
their  principal  activity  will  be  seen  in  other  efforts.  They  will  ever 
inquire,  with  a  prayerful  and  trustful  spirit:  How  can  we  best,  with  the  preach¬ 
ing  rgency  at  our  command,  press  the  claims  of  the  gospel  on  the  multitudes 
around  us?  They  will  employ  all  methods  of  doing  good,  adapting  themselves  to 
the  old  and  the  young,  and  discarding  with  speci:  1  earnestness  the  doctrine 
that  for  adults  there  is  little  hope.  At  one  time  they  will  be  found  at  the  bazar”, 
at  another  in  the  distant  village,;  now  they  will  go  from  house  to  house;  ^ 

now  they  will  speak  to  the  passer-by  of  the  things  which  concern  his  eternal 
peace.  Their  faith,  their  patience,  their  wisdom,  will  be  sorely  tried; 
but  it  is  Christ’s  work;  they  love  It,  therefore,  and  will  love  it  to  the 
end,  remembering  that  ’the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister .  *  / 

^ EDUCATION, 

*'  The  office  of  schools  is  twofold.  1.  To  a  limited  extent, 
they  aid  the  preaching  department  directly.  (a)  A  large  amount  of  truth 
is  communicated  to  the  pupils  by  their  teachers  and  others,  in  circumstances 
which  are  often  favorable  to  its  reception.  Acciirate  statistics  would  show 
that  such  labors  have  been  highly  useful.  (b)?arents  anc^elat ives ,  to  say 
nothing  of  others,  are  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  living  preacher; 
and  conversions  are  sometimes  effected  in  this  way.  But  schools  can  hardly 
be  defended  on  this  ground.  Our  necessary  conditions  exclude  them. 

‘i.  2.  They  aid  the  preaching  department  indirectly .  (a)  They 

prepare  the  native  ministry  which  is  needed  therefor,  (b)  They  lay  a  broader 
foundation  for  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  churches,  (c)  They 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  good  seed  of  the  /fford,  among  the  children  of  real 
or  nominal  Christians,  as  also  among  heathen  children:  and  they  do  this 
to  some  extent  among  adults,  (d)  Anterior  to  all  other  results,  they  have 
some  value  as  an  instrumentality  for  opening  the  door  to  the  gospel.  It  is  for 
this  indirect  auxiliary  labor  taut  schools  are  to  be  c/iiefly  honored. 

//The  normal  idea  of  missionary  education  would  be  realized  by 
having  (1)  boarding  schoolsjequal  to  the  demand  in  every  ca3e>~for  native 
helpers  and  their  wives,  all  hopefully  pious,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  the  prospective  duties  of  each;  (2)  aayt soho :1c  for 
children  belonging?  to  the  Christian  communities,  supported,  however,  by  the 
pflr-prtfi:  (3)  dav^schools  for  children  outside  of  these  communities,  taught 
by  devoted  and  skillful  men  under  the  supervision  of  the  missionary,  the 
number  being  limited  by  his  ability  to  comply  with  these  two  conditions  with¬ 
out  impairing  other  efforts. 

'‘Seldom,  however,  can  this  idea  be  realized  in  all  its  parts. 

1.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  which  must  be  provided  for.  Among  the 
North  American  Indians,  English  schools  must  receive  special  attention-  The 
same  may  be  true  of  the  chief  cities  of  India.  2.  For  lack  of  hopefully  pious 
candidates  for  the  native  agency,  to  be  trained  in  boarding  schools,  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  (a)  to  conduct  pious  young  men  to  this  work  by 
a  shorter  road,  as  has  been  done  with  so  much  advantage  in  many  cases,  and 
(b)  to  receive  persons  into  the  boarding  schools  who  afford  no  evidence 
that  they  have  been  born  again,  but  who,Sdt  may  be  hoped^will  furnish 
such  evidence  in  coming  years.  The  preference  in  such  cases  should  be  given  to 
the  children  of  Christian  parents.  3.  The  Christian  communities  may  lack 
the  ability  to  sustain  their  day  schools.  If  so,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  mission,  should  its  funds  permit,  to  render  such  supplemental  aid  as 
may  be  needed.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  only  for  the 
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present-  necessity.  4.  It  may  at  tines  be  expedient  to  employ,  in  the 
schools  outside  of  the  Christian  communities,  teachers  imperfectly  qualified 
for  their  business.  Some  will  be  unregencrate  men;  possibly  they  may  be 
heathen  - 

“it  is  desirable,  perhaps,  that  we  speak  somewhat  more  fully  In  regard 
to  boarding  schools  and  day  schools,  leaving  out  of  view  all  exceptional  cases. 

1.  Boarding  school ^should  be  conducted  with  sole  reference  to  the 
greatest  e f f ic iency^ '^pres'ent  and  futurei^of  the  mission  which  sustains 
them.  For  the  most  part,  they  should  be  training  instit itions .  Not  that  all 
of  either  sex  who  are  admitted  to  them,  will  occupy  posts  of  special  prominence. 

It  were  too  much  to  expect  such  a  result.  But  the  governing  idea  of  a  boarding 
school, in  ordinary  cases,  is  that  it  prepares  young  men  and  young  women  for 
some  dejjartment  of  missionary  work. 

It  In  considering  the  questions!  How  large  shall  this  or  that  school  be?  T<Vhat 
studies  shall  be  pursued?  How  long  shall  the  course  of  instruction  continue? 
it  is  not  easy  at  all  times  to  find  the  answer.  The  best  mule  would  seem  to  be. 

Let  the  wants  of  the  mission  decide.  Bring  forward  your  native  a gency,  as 
fast  as  you  ne  d  it-  Up  to  this  point  you  are  always  safe.  When  you  educate 
for  any  other  end,  you  get  upon  questionable  ground. 

'L  Within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  boarding  schools  there  is  room  for 
a  wise  discretion.  We  may  safely  say,  however ,  that  !l)  the  course  of  instruction 
should  have  a  constant  reference  to  the  post  that  each  is  to  fill;  (2)  it  should 
be  eminently  biblical;  ( 3 ) i t  should  also  be  practical,  so  that  the  pupils 
may  know  experimentally  ho w  to  apply  their  knowledge;  and  (4)  generally  it 
should  not  embrace  English,  except  in  its  latest  stages,  or  for  very  select 
classes. 

/( 2 .  Day  schools  may  embrace  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  the  children 
of  persons  under  instruction,  and  the  children  of  heathens.  These  different- 
classes  of  pupils  nay  bo  in  separate  schools, or  all  together. 

Hit  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  a  mission  to  render  such  schools  more 
ana  more  effective  as  auxiliaries.  To  this  end  (l)  they  should  have  the  best 
teachers  who  can  be  provided  for  then;  and  (2)  the  supervision  of  the  missionary 

should  be  as  thorough  as  practicable. 

4  it  will  often  happen,  however,  that  a  teacher  is  poorly  qualified 
for  his  work.  In  such  an  event  the  defect  must  be  supplied  to  a  degree  by  the 
missionary,  or  by  some  native  brother;  else  it  will  become  a  question  whether 
the  school  shall  be  sustained.  This  is  often  a  difficult  problem;  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  found  expedient  to  continue  a  school  of  comparatively  little 
present  value  for  the  sake  of  a  prospective  advantage. 

'(  FCr  schools  of  heathen  children  taught  by  heathen  masters,  ^which  are 
allowable  only  in  special  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  a  mission,^ 
the  strictest  supervision  by  the  missionary  is  indispensable.  He  must  have 
the  requisite  time  therefor,  as  alao  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language. 

“THE  PHSSS^ 


U  The  press  may  be  used  (l)  as  an  auxiliary  to  education,  for  schools 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  books;  and  (2)  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  truth, 
by  means  of  the  Scriptures  or  religious  books.  Such  books  may  be  regarded  as 

written  preaching.  ,  '  , 

The  office  of  the  press  in  the  last  particular  is  twofold.  it  is 

often,  with  the  divine  blessing,  a  converting  agency.  _  It  i3  so,  at  times,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  living  voice.  But  more  commonly  it  becomes  effective  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the ^yespel .antecedent  or  subsequent. 

(*)  It  is  eminently  serviceable  in  training  the  native  churches.lt  enlightens 
the  mind  and  instructs  the  conscience.  It  presents  new  views  of  the 
office  and  destiny  of  the  Christian  discipline.  When  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  is  silent,  it  pours  into  the  mind  the  doctrines  of  the  perfect  Teacher. 

*  4  (I  WHIT  a  mrtrri  /  f>  fTTorm  rrnflm 


2HLAIIVE  ADJUSTMENT  . 


y 


<  Before  dismissing  the  consideration  of  our  threefold  agency. 
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wo  ought  perhaps  to  advert  more  specifically  to  its  relative  adjustment. 

That  there  is  danger  of  a  mistake  here,  is  quite  obvious.  1.  There  is  often 
an  intrinsic  difficulty  in  determining  the  relative  place  of  the  preacher, 
teacher  and  book-maker •  The  question  may  involve  facts  that  are  exceedingly 
complicated .  2.  There  may  be  oxtrlnsic  tendencies  to  error,  that  will 

operate  with  more  or  less  pov/er.  (a)  The  preferences  of  a  missionary 
may  be  very  strong  in  a  particular  direction.  One  is  fond  of  itinerant 
labors,  another  of  teaching,  a  third  of  book-making,  (b)  The  circumstances 
of  a  mission  at  a  given  stage  of  its  operations  may  have  undue  weight. 

Preaching  may  yield  little  or  no  fruit;  but  there  is  abundant  opportunity 
for  education;  and  tracts  and  books  can  be  circulated  to  any  extent.  The 
auxiliary  force,  in  such  a  contingency,  may  become  too  large. 

<(The  experience  of  \isaionury Societies  thus  far  has  shown,  that  the 
school  and  the  press  are  most  likely  to  transcend  their  proper  limits.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  enlargement  in  both  forms  of  effort,  which  results,  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  undue  centralization.  To  avoid  this  peril,  missions  should  often 
recur  to  the  cardinal  principle,  Sducation  and  books  are  only  auxiliary  to 
oral  preaching.  And  the  inquiry  should  often  come  \ip,  Are  the  schools  and  the 
press,  in  our  operations,  properly  subordinated  to  our  grand  aim? 

''(■It  is  found  that  printing  establishments  need  to  be  carefully 
watched •  They  are  sometimes  necessary;  still  they  are  pretty  sure  to  give  the 
making  of  books  a  special  prominence.  It  would  seem  to  be  v/ise,  therefore, 
to  dispense  with  such  establishments,  whenever  the  work  which  is  required  can 
be  done  elsewhere,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  with  convenient  dispatch. 

'(  CH  GAIT  If  AT  I  OH  OF  CHURCH!  3^ 

'<  It  only  remains  that  we  speak  of  the  results  of  our  agency,  when  they 
are  assuming  an  organized  form. 

U  In  general,  a  missionary  will  gather  his  first  church  at  his  station. 

But  he  will  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  God  has  given  him  seals  of  his  ministry 
in  other  places;  and  the  question  will  be  forced  upon  him.  Ought  I  to  form 
these  scattered  sheep  into  a  separate  flock?  It  may  be  difficult  at  times  to 
answer  this  inquiry.  The  proper  solution  will  not  depend  solely  (1)  on  the  number 
of  candidates  for  membership  in  the  new  church,  for  ten  in  one  case  may  be  worth 
more  than  twenty  in  another;  or  (2)  on  the  number  of  men  who  are  to  join  it,  as 
five  may  be  enough  in  one  case,  while  more  would  hardly  suffice  in  another; 
or  (3)  on  the  materials  for  office-bearers,  as  it  may  sometimes  be  expedient  to 
organize  a  church  without  any  officers;  or  (4)  on  the  installation  of  a  native 
pastor  at  an  early  day,  for  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  missionary  should  be  able  to  answer  the  following  questions  in 
the  affirmative:  1.  Can  I  provide  a  competent  guide  and  teacher,  Ordained  or 
unordained,  for  the  proposed  church?  2.  Will  the  ^Gospel  have  a  freer  entrance  to 
tho  unevangelized  masses  by  reason  of  such  a  step? 

l(  As  soon  as  possible,  every  church  should  have  its  own  native  pastor, 
tho  members,  on  their  part,  contributing  for  his  support  according  to  their 
ability,  and  he,  on  his  part,  adapting  himself  in  a  reasonable  degree  thereto. 

Such  aid  as  the  mission  may  render  should  be  considered  as  supplemental  and 
tempo rag,  .  And  not  only  should  the  pecuniary  burden  be  thrown  upon  the  church, 
as  fast  as  possible;  the  responsibility  of  government  should  also  be  assumed 
at  the  proper  time. 

l(  In  the  first  instance,  missionaries  are  obliged  to  form  churches 
and  ordain  pastors.  They  have  the  requisite  power,  because  it  is  essential 
to  their  work.  What  they  are  to  do  beyond  this  early  stage  of  ecclesiastical 
development,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  The  subject  is  not  within  our  sphere. 

It  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  and  on  no  account  should  it  be 
Interfered  with.  They  have  the  right  (l)  to  decline  forming  any  ecclesiastical 
organization  for  themselves,  retaining  their  con'ncction  with  presbyteries ,  /Classes , 
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Uasociat ions , fete). ,  in  this  country;  or  (2)  to  assume  one  that  shall  embrace  the 
native  churcheST'and  pastors.  In  the  contingency  first  supposed,  they  will  give 
to  the  native  churches  and  ministry  such  an  organisation  as  they  may  think  best,  to 
bo  afterwards  modified  by  the  latter  or.  not,  according  to  their  own  free  choice. 

In  the  second  contingency,  it  is  presumed  they  will  not  feel  at  liberty  to  go 
outside  of  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  order  which  are  recognized  by  the 
denominations  rexiresented  in  the  Board. 

'tand  in  no  case  should  there  by  any  ecclesiastical  control  exercised  by 
missionaries  over  the  native  churches  and  ministers,  \ave  that  which  may  grow 
out  of  the  action  of  bodies  composed  of  both  elements.^  A  wise  disbursement  of 
funds  will  provide  all  the  checks  which  are  necessary  or  proper. 

'/And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  great  importance. 

The  expenditure  of  money  should  always  be  the  ant  of  a  mission.  It  can  never 
be  intrustec.  to  an  ecclesiastical  body,  however  constituted;  because,  in  such 
an  event ,  tnere  can  be  no  just  accountability.  By  our  present  system,  the 
-rudentiax  Committee  are  responsiDle  to  the  Board  for  all  the  moneys  received 
into  the  treasury;  and  the  missions  are  responsible  to  the  Committee  for  all 
the  moneys  sent  to  their  respective  fields*  The  Board,  therofore,  kno?/  where 
to  look;  and  the  Committee  know  where  to  look.  Every  dollar  can  be  followed  to 
its  place  of  disbursement'  any  other  plan  would  be  fatally  defective. 

'OVe  are  expected  to  state  our  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  forming  ecclesiastical  bodies  that  shall  combine  the  missionary 
and  the  native  elements.  This  is  a  question  of  peculiar  delicacy.  Still,  as  we 
have  disclaimed  all  right  of  interference  in  such  matters,  and  shall  be 
understood  to  express  an  opinion  merely,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  we  consider 
such  a  union  undesirable . 

*  At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
exact  position  which  a  missionary  occupies. 

‘'ll.  He  is  a  foreigner.  Ho  matter  how  closely  he  may  have  identified 
himself  with  his  calling;  in  his  relations  to  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells,  he 
is  only  a  stranger.  He  remains  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  laid  aside  from 
his  labors,  he  returns  here.  If  he  dies,  his  family  return  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natives  will  a  lway  s.  _  r  egar  d  him  ason^from  a  distant  land.  His  speech, 
his  dress,  his  food,  each  ~* '<*£*£ Ey&Lh'r  him.  i.hey  may  honor  him  greatly,  and  love 
him  much  -  but  one  of  themselves  he  never'can  be. 

'42.  His  work  is  temporary.  It  may,  indeed,  outlast  his  life;  still 
it  is  destined,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  have  an  end*  When  the  churches  shall  have 
reached  a  certain  point,  he  expects  to  move  forward.  He  is  like  the  general 
who  penetrates  the  enemy’s  country  just  as  fast  as  he  can  secure  the  keyvpoints . 

‘l3.  His  duties  are  peculiar*  (a)  He  is  an  evangelist .  When  he  gathers 
churches,  it  is  not  to  be  their  pastor;  he  raises  up  others  to  take  this  charge 
and  burden*  Trie,  he  may  act  as  a  pastor  for  a  time;  but  it  is  simply  from 
necessity.  His  sphere  is  aggression,  conquest.  (b)  He  is  also  a  disbursing  agent. 
He  must  have  money,  not  only  for  his  own  support,  but  for  other  objects.  He  must 
sustain  schools,  employ  assistants,  and  scatter  abroad  the  Word  of  Life.  To 
this  end  a  weighty  trust  is  committed  to  him.  ' 

U  Is  it  expedient  that  such  men  should  form  ecclesiastical  relations 
with  the  native  churches  and  pastors?  We  think  not.  It  seems  to  usjthat  (l) 
simplicity  of  arrangement  is  against  it.  The  true  and  abiding  elements  in  the 
ecclesiastical  body  are  the  native  churches  and  the  native  ministry.  Why, 
therefore,  should  the  missionary  element  be  introduced,  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it?  And  (2)  congrulty  is  against  it.  The  missionary  and  the  native  pastors 
can  never  sustain  precisely  the  same  relations  to  their  common  work.  There  is 
a  radical,  insurmountable  diversity. 

Separate  action  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties. 

(1)  The  independence  of  the  native  element  will  be  more  sure.  If  missionaries 
are  in  the  ecclesiastical  body,  they  will  exert,  almost  of  necessity,  a  pre¬ 
dominating  influence.  (2)  The  power  of  self-government  will  be  best  developed 
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few  days  aftcjr  ra-r  arrivalAMrs.  Smith  invited  tS  to  lunch. 
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at  2  P.iiXDr.  Smith  asked  me  if  I  wo  Id  not  like  to  take  a  v/alk.  I  gladly 

accepted,  and  we  went  out1,  I  on  foot  and  he  on  horseback.  We  soon  entered 

on  the  great  3  an  dp  dune  s  wfest  of  3ein.it  and  I  vent  wading  and  struggling  through 

the  light,  deep,  drifting  sands  about  a  mile  to  the  Rauahi  or  Pigeon  Islands 

)  / 

overlooking  the  sea,  andi  then  south  another  mile  through  still  deeper  sands 
to  tne  sea  beach,  then  up i  again  over  sandfhills  and  s.andstone  quarries,  in  tbe 
hot  sun,  .and  I  reached  horjie,  after  nearly  two  hours,  drenched  with  perspira¬ 
tion  and  ready  to  give  up  exhausted.  As  we  neared  home,  Dr.  Smith  told  me 
that  I  could  see  that  walking  in  Syria  is  not  so  easy  at  it  seems.  He  then 


ex; 


gained  that  some  years  hgo  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  visited  Syria. 


He  told  the  brethren  one  d-j>y  thaft  good  Christians  in  New  'England  disapproved  of 
missionaries  keeping  horsesj,  and,  said  he,  Cl  think  you  had  better  make  pour 
tours  on  foot.*)  They  acquiesced,  and  the  next  day  proposed  a  visit  to  a 
mountain  village  some  nine  miles  away.  They  all  set  off  boldly  on  foot,  but 
after  climbing  stone  ledgesl  and  along  dir. ay  precipices,  the  Syrian  sun  pouring 
down  upon  their  heads,  they! sat  down  to  rest.  They  then  3et  out  again,  over 
even-A  harder  part  of  the  road.  Dr.  Anderson  was  about  exhausted,  and  at  lenghh 
said,  r Brethren,  I  should  say  on  t  .ole,  for  such  a  journey  as  t>^s .  you  would 
be  justified  in  riding  horses. t  They  said,  fSxactly  so,  and  wo  thought  of  it 

before  wo  started,  and  we  fja.ll  find  horses  awaiting  our  whole  party  just  around 
the  next  turn  in  the  road.*  -  The  result  was  that  the  American  Board  after  that 
time  enjoined  the  Syrian  missionaries  to  own  horses  and  use  them.  The  mission¬ 
ary  had  to  buy  his  own  horse,  but  the  Board  supplied  the  barley  to  feed  him.* 
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I.  POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD  Il\i  RELATION  T0  DOCTRINAL  QUESTIONS* 


A.  Deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly. 

General  Assembly  of  1830,  Minutes,  p.  290. 

(The  matter  referred  to  in  the  following  action  of  the 
Assembly  developed  in  the  United  States,  but  the  action  is  of 
interest  especially  as  the  Board  referred  to  was  then  the  only 
missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church) 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  recommitted  the  report  on 
overture  Ho.  9,  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

"In  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  presbyteries 
of  Union  and  Frence  Board,  the  Assembly  would  say,  that  though  they 
do  not  recognize  in  the  Board  of  Missions  the  authority  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  orthodoxy  or  morality  of  any  minister  who  is  in 
good  standing  in  his  own  Presbytery,  yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  they  must  exercise  their  own  sound  discretion  upon  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  appointing  or  withholding  an  appointment  from  any  appli¬ 
cant,  holding  themse?iyes  amenable  to  the  General  Assembly  for  all 
their  official  acts." 


General  Assembly  of  1905,  Minutes,  p.  124: 

"On  the  clear  understanding  that  the  phrase  ’general 
fitness'  includes  those  matters  lying  on  the  borderland  of  doctrma 
belief  which,  while  not  affecting  doctrinal  soundness  and  therefore 
not  ordinarily  coming  within  the  scope  of  Presbyterial  inquiry ,  may 
seriously  affect  a  man's  fitness  for  the  foreign  field,  we  approve 
the  Board's  declaration  of  policy  and  methods  as  to  the  theological 
qualifications  of  missionaries,  which  is  as  follows:  The  Board  re¬ 

affirms  its  adherence  to  the  principle  set  forth  in  its  action  or 
May  6,  1908,  that  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  that  all 
questions  relating  to  ministerial  standing  or  soundness  m  the  faith 
must  be  authoritatively  and  finally  settled  by  the  Church  courts. 
Accordingly,  in  any  case  where  evidence  is  brought  before  the  Bo 
tending  to  show  doctrinal  unsoundness  on  the  part  of  a  ministerial 
appointee  or  candidate,  it  shall  be  promptly  referred  for  mves  l^o, 
tion  to  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  is  responsible.  The  Board  how¬ 
ever,  while  affirming  the  principle  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  orthodoxy does  not  consider 
itself  precluded  thereby  from  reconsidering  at  any  rime  the  genei  j. 
fitness  of  an  appointee  for  the  ardmus  and  responsible  service  cf 
the  foreign  missionary,  and  of  assuring  itself  by  proper  and 
reasonable  incuiries  of  his  probable  usefulness  in  the  J 

Board  directs  that  this  action  shall  be  especially  reported  to  th 
next  General  Assembly  for  approval,  modification  or  reversal.  In 
order  to  prevent  embarrassing  complications  and  possible  disappoint 
Zlitl  Z  Pasn1  ved  _  That  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who 


That  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  who 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  whose 
not  been  such  as  to  insure  an  intelli- 
Standards  of  the  Church,  action  upon  his 
ordiAnarily  be  deferred  until  the  candidate  has 


ments,  it  is  further  Resolved 
has  not  received  his  training 
educational  advantages  have 
gent  acquaintance  with  the 

application  shall  -  „ 

been  examined  and  licensed  by  ires oytery . 
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Oeneral  Assembly  of  1918,  Minutes,  p.21Q: 

"Resolved  that  the  General  Assem'bly  request  that  all  gifts 
for  Special  Work  he  made  through  the  Treasury  of  the  ' Board. » 
heartily  approves  the  policy  of  the  Board  directing  her  missionaries 

to  refuse  any  gifts  conditioned  on  propagating  any  ^Sf^i^doctrinal 
essential  Christian  doctrine  which  is  not  so  taught  by  the 

standards  of  our  Church." 

General  Assembly  of  1921,  Minutes,  pp.  195-6; 

"Having  received  certain  overtures  from  a  number  of  .  „ 

Presbyteries  calling  attention  to  reports  regarding  irregu  <a.r  e  i 
and  teachings  among  some  foreign  missionaries  and  having  ea  '*  ,, 
representatives  of  such  Presbyteries  as  wished  to  appsar  e  h  f 
Committee,  and  having  also  carefully  examined  all  the  ma^eri' 
the  Committee,  your  Committee  is  gratified  to  report  tha  l 
nothing  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  General  Assembly  in  une 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  in  the  great  body  of  its  l°yax 
Christian  missionaries.  But  for  their  own  sakes  as  we  a  _ 
benefit  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  our  Church,  be  it 
that  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  be  instructed  to  examine  rurth 
into  these  reports  and  if  necessary,  to  take  such  action  as  wcora 
ing  to  the  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  the _ con 
tions  may  demand.  However,  it  recommends  that  the  Presbyter i*o  and 
Sessions,  which  have  the  primary  responsibility  m  the  matter  dc 
enjoined  and  counselled  in  the  ordaining  and  recommending  of  all 
men  and  women  for  Foreign  Missionary  work  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  so  that  the  Missionary  enterprise  may  be  sateguarded  and  the 
Evangelical  foundations  of  our  Church  be  perpetuated. 

B.  Actions  of  the  Board. 


Board  Action  of  May 


6,  1902 


"The  Council  reported  the  following  recommendation  in 
reference  to  Applications  for  Appointment  of  Ministerial  Candidates, 

which  were  approved: 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  a  rule  was  proposedto 
govern  the  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Applications  for  appoint¬ 
ments  from  ministerial  candidates.  The  matter  was  referred  to  tne 
Council  with  instructions  to  consider  the  whole  question  and  repor 
to  the  Board.  The  language  of  the  proposed  rule  was  as  h 

1  No  ministerial  candidate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Board  until  he  has 
been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  in 
extraordinary  cfses .  for  reasons  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 

Board  for  their  ac 


Men. 1  In  order  to  get  all  possible  light  on  this 
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Question ,  especially  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  such  a  rule 
cn  students  in  the  Theological  Seminaries  who  are  obliged  to  make 
plans  in  advance,  the  Council  asked  Dr.  Paxton  and  Dr.  Stevenson 
’or  their  opinions,  and  received  the  following  replies: 

Dr.  Paxton  wrote: 

’Your  letter  has  been  received,  Allow  me  to  state  this 
matter  as  it  lies  in  my  own  mind.  The  General  Assembly  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  choice  of  ministers  for  the  missionary  fields  in  the  hands 
of  the  Presbytery  and  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  assigns 
to  each  body  its  own  special  work.  The  Board  of  Missions  is,  first, 
to  investigate  the  piety;  Second,  the  health;  Third,  the  aptitude 
of  the  applicant.  The  Presbytery  is  charged  with  the  work  of  inves¬ 
tigating,  first,  the  piety,  (thi^&ging  so  important  it  is  given  to 
both  bodies);  second,  the  scholarly  attainments;  and  thirdly,  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  applicants.  Each  of  these  bodies  has  its  own 
work  and  the  order  in  which  it  is  to  be  done  has  been  settled  by 
custom. 


'First,  the  student  indicates  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  his  desire  to  be  appointed  as  a  missionary,  the  Board  should 
then  perform  its  work  of  examining  into  his  health,  his  piety  and 
his  aptitude.  ^his  done,  they  should  report  to  the  Presbytery  the 
name  of  the  student,  the  result  of  their  investigations,  end  their 
recommendations  to  the  Presbytery  to  proceed  with  its  work  in  exam¬ 
ining  and  endorsing  the  student.  If  this  is  satisfactory,  they 
should  report  to  the  Board  that  they  are  satisfied  and  that  the  way 
is  clear  to  proceed  with  the  applicant's  appointment,  this  completes 
all  the  preparation  and  the  ordination  can  be  completed  at  some 
future  time.  This  will  make  the  steps  perfectly  clear,  and  prevent 
any  complications  between  the  Board  and  the  Presbytery.  It  will  at 
the  same  time  free  the  applicant  from  any  anxieties  of  mind,  which 
I  have  known  some  times  to  affect  the  health  of  the  student  seriously 
I  have  often  felt  anxious  about  our  students  who  have  given  in  their 
names  as  candidates,  ana  become  very  much  discouraged  by  the  long 
delay  between  the  action  of  the  Board  and  the  Presbytery.  This  plan 
will  also  readily  discover  any  theological  deficiency  or  error  in  the 
student,  and  it  will  only  make  anxious  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
conscious  of  false  opinions,  whilst  orthodox  men  will  have  no 
anxiety  whatever  about  their  acceptance.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
plan,  as  originally  intended,  is  carried  out,  there  need  be  no  con¬ 
flict  whatever  between  the  Board  and  the  Presbytery.’ 

Dr.  Stevenson  wrote: 

1  Yours  of  the  22nd  inst.  has  been  received,  and  in  replj- 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  hope  the  rule  of  the  Board  respecting  candi¬ 
dates  will  not  be  changed  so  that  students  in  the  Seminary  shall 
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bave  to  wait  until  the  close  of  the  senior  year  before  they  can 
know  definitely  whether  they  are  to  go  to  the  foreign  field.  The 
•situation  in  McCormick  may  be  peculiar,  but  the  siege  from  the  heme 
field  begins  there  very  early  in  the  senior  year,  and  most  of . the 
students  have  accepted  calls  before  the  time  of  graduation  arrives. 
Hnder  the  old  rule  I  heard  a  great  many  complaints  that  applicants 
were  kept  waiting  so  long;  and  when  the  change  was  made  so  that 
candidates  could  apply  in  the  fall  and  be  approved  subject  to  the 
action  of  Presbytery,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  our  students.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  this  changed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  appoint  young  men  who  have  not  been  already 
appointed  by  the  Foreign  Board.  The  difficulty  might  be  met  by 
requiring  those  who  expect  to  go  to  the  foreign  field,  to  receive 
licenses  from  their  Presbyteries  at  the  close  of  the  middle  year; 
most  of  the  students  can  prepare  for  license  at  this  time ,  and.  if 
they  knew  that  this  was  a  condition  requisite  to  a  Board  appointment, 

I  think  it  would  be  complied  with  in  almost  every  case,  and  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  Board  to  make  exceptions  when  proper  assurances 
have  been  given.  I  suppose  that  if  some  such  plan  was  adopted,  the 
Board  would  still  make  the  appointment  conditional  on  Presbyterial 
ordination. 1 

"Having  carefully  considered  the  whole  question,  the 
Council  would  report,  recommending,  1.  That  in  accordande  with  the 
historic  position  of  the  Board,  as  described  in  Dr.  Paxton’s  letter, 
the  Board  recognized  that  the  responsibility  for  considering  the 
doctrinal  views  of  ministerial  candidates  rests  with  the  Presbyteries, 
this  position  having  been  affirmed  by  the  Board  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  E.  B.  McGilvary ,  on  December  1893,  in  the  following  action: 

’The  Board  has  but  one  rule  in  reference  to  cases  involving  doctrinal 
or  ecclesiastical  questions,  namely,  to  refer  them  to  the  Presbytery 
to  which  the  missionary  concerned  belongs.  In  the  only  similar  case 
which  has  occurred  in  the  last  twenty  years ,  the  question  of  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  missionary  concerned  was  simply  referred  to 
his  Presbytery.  This  rule  should  exempt  the  Board  from  all  difficul¬ 
ties  and  discussions  in  such  matters.  It  regards  its  functions 
as  that  of  an  Executive  body  charged  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly,  its  missionaries 
being  subject  to  their  Presbyteries  in  all  doctrinal  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  matters.’  And ’in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.E.  Russell  on  March  20,1899, 
in  the  following  action:  ’The  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
Mr.  J.  Elmer  Russell,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  inasmuch  as  no  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  clerical  missionary  is  complete  till  he  is  ordained, 
ahd  ns.the,  Prasldeo  ■ ’of  the  Seminary  in  which  Mr.  Russell  obtained 
the  major  part  of  hi£  theological  education,  has  expressed  doubt 
concerning  his  perfect  accord  with  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Prosbyterina  Church,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Board  having  no 
authority  to  pass  upon  occlcsiastical  questions  refer  the  communicwi- 
tion.  of  President  Boo  (h  to  tho  Presbytery  with  which  he  is  connected, 
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that  it  may  exercise  due  diligence  in  ascertaining  his  soundness 
in  the  faith.’ 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  the  Presbyteries  acting 
upon  the  cases  of  candidates  for  licensuro  under  no  constraint  ha 
might  arise  from  prior  actions  of  the  Board  upon  such  Questions  as 
to  the  candidates'  fitness  as  come  before  it,  and  in  view  of ^ the 
desirability  of  the  Board’s  having  before  it  at  the  time  of  fts 
consideration  of  applications  a  report  from  each  candidates  Pres  y 
tery  as  to  his  Presbyterial  standing,  the  faculties  and  stndpn  s 

of  the  theological  seminaries  be  informed  that  the  Board  desires  ro 
have  all  prospective  candidates  for  appointment  as  foreign  mission 
aries  appear  before  their  Presbyteries  for  licensure  at  the  en  o 
their  middle  year. 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  seniors  in  the  theological  seminaries  who 
have  not  been  licensed  by  their  Presbyteries,  or  who  have  not  been 
able  to  decide  whether  to  offer  themselves  for  missionary  appoin  - 
ment  until  their  senior  year,  the  Board  will  entertain  their  appli¬ 
cations  and  pass  upon  them  as  to  the  health,  aptitude , . pie ty  and 
general  education  of  the  applicant,  referring  the  remaining  qugs  ions 
to  the  Presbytery,  as  proposed  in  Dr.  Paxton’s  letter. 

4.  In  such  cases,  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Presbytery  con¬ 
cerned,  clearly  stating  the  situation,  describing  the  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  shared  by  the  Presbytery  and  the  Board,  and  guarding 
against  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  to  deal  lightly 
with  its  responsibilities  in  view  of  the  Board’s  prior  consideration. 

Board  Action,  January  16,  1905: 

( Quoted  in  deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ^.^05 
as  given  on  a  preceding  page,  which  see). 


Board  Action,  March  7,  1910: 

"The  question  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  in 
determining  the  doctrinal  attitude  of  candidates  for  appoin fcment . as 
foreign  missionaries  having  again  been  under  consideration,  and  m 
view  of  some  apparent  misunderstanding  of  the  Board’s  policy,  .he 
Board  adopted  the  following  declaration: 


raIt  is  the  supreme  aim  of  the  BO'ard  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  world  shall  be  \7on  to  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ.  To  this 
end,  its  primary  purpose 


in 


the  selection  of  candidates  is  to 


commission  those  who  have  a  clear  and  positive  message 


of  salavation 

through  Christ  which  it  is  their  purpose  to  declare  to  men.  This 
supreme  aim  for  which  the  Board  was  organized. is  eeo  oincr-y 
before  every  applicant.  The  Board  deems  it  vital  tnat  Jhose  who  are 
sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  representatives  of  our  Church 
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in  other  lands  should  be  sound  in  faith,  holding  firmly  to  the 
doctrines  of  evangelical  Christianity  as  understood  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  defined  in  its  doctrinal  Standards.  The  question 
therefore  is  not  whether  unsound  men  should  be  commissioned,  for  the 
Board  has  no  intention  of  commissioning  them;  the  question  is,  who 
is  to  determine  what  constitutes  soundness? 

"The  Board  reiterates  its  long  established  policy,  repeated¬ 
ly  expressed  and  specifically  approved  by  the  General  Assembly .partic¬ 
ularly  in  1905,  and  which  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  namely,  that  the  phase  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the 
doctrinal  soundness  of  candidates  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Presbyteries  and  not  of  the  Board.  The  Board  is  not  a  judicatory 
of  the  Church  and  it  has  no  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  It 
is  simply  the'  agency  of  the  Church  for  the  conduct  and  supervision 
of  its  foreign  missionary  work.  While  it  has,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  must  have ,  sole  authority  in  matters  of  administration 
and  in  determining  the  general  qualifications  of  missionaries,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  General  Assembly,  its  authority  does  not,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  should  not,  extend  to  the  determination  of  what 
constitutes  that  soundness  in  the  faith  which  entitles  one  to  admission 
into  the  ministry  either  at  home  or  abroad.  This  authority  the 
Presbyterian  Church  has  lodged  in  its  Presbyteries  and  it  does  not 
permit  its  Boards  to  override  them  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their 
constitutional  functions. 

"An  appointment  of  the  Board  is  therefore  subject  to 
examination  for  ordination  by  the  judicatory  under  whose  care  the 
candidate  belongs.  Such  appointment  in  the  case  of  ministers  ordinari¬ 
ly  has  to  be  made  before  the  examination  for  ordination.  This  exam¬ 
ination  is  seldom  practicable  until  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  at  the  close  of  the  candidate's  seminary  course.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  general  qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  foreign  field 
involves  many  other  questions  which  should  be  passed  upon  at  an 
earlier  date.  Presbyteries  before  which  such  conditional  appointees 
appear  for  examination  should  understand  that  the  Board's  prior 
appointment  is  not  equivalent  to  a  request  for  favorable  action,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  as  to  the  candidate's  doctrinal  views,  and  that  it  does 
not  prejudge  or  embarrass  the  matter  in  any  way.  It  is  simply  a 
reference  to  the  Presbytery  of  that  portion  of  the  candidate's  exam¬ 
ination  for  foreign  missionary  appointment  which  relates  to  fitness 
for  entering  the  ministry. 

"The  Board  expresses  the  hope  that  all  Presbyteries  which 
are  called  upon  to  examine  candidates  for  foreign  missionary  appoint¬ 
ment,  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Board  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  the 
careful  exercise  of  their  prerogative  in  respect  of  doctrinal  sound¬ 
ness  in  order  that  young  men  who  go  th  the  foreign  field  should  have 
a  positive  Gospel  to  meet  the  alert  and  inquiring  minds  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  non-Christian  world.  No  appointment  by  the  Board  will  be  deemed 
final  until  the  receipt  by  the  Board  of  an  official  statement  from 
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the  Presbytery  to  the  effect  that  the  candidate's 

heen  sustained  and  that  he  is  commended  to  the  Board  as  doctrine  y 
Qualified  for  appointment. 

"The  Board  directed  that  these  resolutions  be  J 
its  records  and  that  copies  he  sent  to  Stated  Clerks  fo 
tion  of  the  Presbyteries . " 

This  action  was  reported  in  full  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  year,  being  brought  to  the  special  attention  of  the  Standin0 
Committee  on  Foreign  Missions.  It  was  approved  with  the  Minutes, 
without  special  action. 


Board  Action,  January  2.  1912: 

"The  training  of  ministers,  evangelists  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Church  in  the  Mission  field  is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  imperative  duties  of  the  Missions  and  Boards  a  duty  which  canno 
be  transferred  to  independent  agencies  over  which  the  Missions  ana 
Boards  have  no  control  and  for  whose  future  policy,  wisdom  and 
soundness  in  the  Faith  there  can  be  no  guarantee  except  the 
personal  character  of  those  who  for  the  time  conduct  them  but  /ho 
successors  are  unknown.  It  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  whole 
Mission  enterprise  that  the  aims,  methods  and  teaching 
tions  of  this  kind  should  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  evangelistic 
aims  and  work  of  the  Missions,  and  erroneous  tendencies  f’11* 
influence  avoided.  To  this  end,  such  institutions . should  be  closely 
related  to  the  Mission  and  the  Board  and  under  their  ^sponsibie 
supervision  as  an  integral  and  organic  part  of  their  work.  In  the 
oaf e  of  union  institutions,  the  control  of  the  Mission  should  he 
exercised  through  a  Joint  Field  Board  of  Managers,  elected  by  and 
amenable  to  the  cooperating  Missions." 


Board  Action,  February  21,  1921;. 

"The  Board  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  full  correspond- 
pnoe  of  Secretary  'Arthur  J.  Brown  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith- 
Thomas  of  Germantown,  Penn.,  regarding  an  address  that  he  delivered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of  Philadelphia 
January  17  in  which  he  made  charges  against  the  evangelical  sound¬ 
ness  of  many  missionaries  of  various  denominations  in  China.  Pr. 
Brown  wrote  to  him  of  the  impracticability  of  dealing  mdiscn 
inately  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  Presbyterian  missionaries  on 
thP  balls  of  general  statements, asked  him  to  furnish  the  names  of 
the  missionaries  connected  with  this  Board  who,  in  his  judgment 
have  depa??ed  from  the  evangelical  faith,  and  assured  him  that  the 
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BoartL  would  make  prompt  investigation  and  unhesitatingly  take  what- 
ever  action  the  results  of  such  investigation  mi&ht  justify.  To 
this  just  request  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Thomas  replied  in 
further  general  statements  and  "absolutely  declined  to  single  out 
any  individual  missionaries.''  Report  Yf&sj  also  made  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  meeting  January  31,  had  taken 
official  cognizance  of  ]}r.  Thomas’  address  and  voted  'that  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  be  invited  to  make  known  through  the  Presbyterian 
Social  Union  of  Philadelphia  the  facts  about  foreign  missionaries 
in  Chip. a ,  ’  Provision  for  this  has  been  made  by  the  acceptance  by 
Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer  of  an  invitation  to  address  the  Union  at 
its  March  meeting.  The  Board  approved  Dr.  Brown’s  letters  to  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  directed  that  copies  of  the  correspondence  be  sent  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  and  to  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union." 

Extracts  from  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown’s  letter  t©  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Griff ith-Thcmas  read  to  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  in  the 
action  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph; 

"feu  will  of  course  appreciate  the  impossibility  of  our 
Board  dealing  indiscriminately  with  our  five  hundred  missionaries 
in  China  on  such  general  statements.  Will  you  therefore  kindly . 
furnish  me  at  once  with  the  names  of  the  Presbyterian  missionaries 
connected  with  our  Board  who  in  your  judgment  have  departed  from  the 
evangelical  faith.  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  make  a  prompt 
investigation,  and  that  the  Board  will  unhesitatingly  take  whatever 
action  the  results  cf  that  investigation  shall  justify.  If  there 
are  such  Presbyterian  missionaries,  we  in  the  Board,  of  all  men,  ase 
the  ones  that  ought  to  know  it,  and  I  regret  that  you  did  not  take 
the  matter  up  with  us  directly  instead  of  making  public  addresses 
against  the  whole  body  ef  missionaries  before  an  audience  which  from 
the  nature  cf  the  case  could  not  deal  administratively  with  the 
matter  as  we  can.  I  assume  that  what  you  want  is  prompt  action  and 
that  you  will  therefore  be  able  to  place  in  my  hands  at  once  such 
particulars  as  will  enable  us  to  proceed."  . . . 

"I  have  received  your  letter  of  February  7  in  reply 
co  mine  of  January  31  regarding  your  address  at  the  dinner  of  the  ( 
Presbyterian  Social  Union  in  Philadelphia.  I  trust  that  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  say  frankly  that  I  cannot  understand  your  refusal 
uo  'single  out  any  individuals’ .  I  have  the  written  testimony  of 
more  than  one  person  who  heard  you  to  the  effect  that  you  mafie 
charges  against  the  evangelical  soundness  of  Presbyterian  missions! ies 
in  China.  I  do  not  know  of  ffiy  such  missionaries.  If  you  do,  is  it 
not  your  duty,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  gice  the  names  to  the 
Board  which  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  our  work  in 
China  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  proper  investi¬ 
gations  .  We  assume  that  you  want  the  charges  investigated.  Why , 
then  should  you  withhold  the  information  that  would  enable  the  Board 
to  act’  It  is  true  that  a  missionary  beard  is  not  an  ecclesiastical 
body  that  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority  over  a  missionary's 
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standing  as  a  clergyman,  or  member  of  a  church  and  that  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  such  matters  resides  in  the  Presbyteries  which  have  the 
sole  power  of  determining  questions  of  or cho doxy.  But  ou*  B  t  ds 
is  the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  missionaries, 
for  the  world-wide  proclamation  of  a  sound  evangeli  a  ?.fi 

it  regards  a  departure  from  it  as  the  most  vital  °  +  .JL  t  has"1  no 
tions.  When  evidence  of  such  departure  is  shown  the  Bo^ra 
disposition  to  avoid  its  due  responsibility.  Bu’  1  .  t  unnamed 

act  upon  general,  impersonal  and  unsupported  charge  ag^  p0nfjflence 
and  unidentified  missionaries,  nor  can  it  justly  withdraw 
and  support  from  a  large  number  of  devoted  follower  them  mav 

because  of  a  suspicion  that  some  unknown  individuals  among  them  y 
not  be  loyal  to  their  vows.  We  must  have  the  instances  so  that  the 
Board  can  deal  with  them  intelligently  on  their  actual  merits. 


Methods  of  the  Board  in  determining  qualifications  of  Candidates 
for  appointment  of  missionaries: 


TT' 


be 


’Before  making  appointments,  the  Board  exercises  grea 
care  to  see  that  candidates  possess  the  essential  qualification 
of  a  soundly  evangelical  Gospel.  Every  minister  must  not  o  y 
ordained  by  a  Presbytery  but  be  specifically  certified  by  the 
Presbytery  to  the  Board  as  qualified  for  missionary  service  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Every  unordained  missionary  must  pros. en 
satisfactory  credentials  from  the  pastor  and  session  ^  £mrch 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs  and  satisfactorily  answer  the  allowing 

questions : 


Of  what  Church  are  you 


a  member?  When  d.id  you  join?  Where? 


Have  vou  any  religious  views  which  you  believe  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Presbyterian  Church? 


What  is  your  habit  in  devotional  Bible  study  and  prayer? 

What  experience  have  you  had  in  personal  efforts  to  bring 
others  to  Christ? 


Do  you  believe 
duty  of  every 
Saviour,  Lord 


that  in  every  form  of  mission  work  the  paramount 
missionary  is  to  make  Jesus  Christ  known  as 
and  Master? 


Is  it  your  purpose  to  make 
your  missionary  career,  no 
assigned  to  you? 


such  efforts  the  chief  feature  of 
matter  what  other  duties  may  be 
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Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice? 

Do  you  sincerely  receive  and  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
this  Church  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures? 

Do  you  approve  of  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  these  United  States? 

2.  Important: 

Write  a  separate  letter  giving  in  brief: 

fa)  Sketch  of  your  life. 

(b)  Your  Christian  development. 

(c)  Your  motives  in  seeking  missionary  appointment. 

(d.)  The  content  of  your  Christian  message. 

"The  Board  then  makes  inquiries  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
persons  who  know  the  candidate,  including  the  pastor  and  one  or 
more  Seminary  professors.  All  these  papers  are  carefully  reviewed, 
first  by  the  Candidate  Department  and  then  by  all  the  senior 
secretaries,  and  if  there  is  doubt  upon  any  point  the  Candidate 
Department  conducts  special  correspondence  regarding  it.  Where  the 
residence  of  the  candidate  permits,  there  is  usually  a  personal 
interview.  All  the  missionaries  on  the  field  and  under  appoint¬ 
ment  have  satisfactorily  met  these  careful  tests.  The  Board  of 
course  has  not  the  same  opportunity  to  know  whether  a  missionary 
undergoes  a  change  of  view  after  reaching  the  field.  In  rare  in¬ 
stances  where  a  vital  change  has  become  known,  we  have  not  hesitated 
to  take  prompt  action. 


Extracts  from  the  Manual  of  the  Board  which  all  appointees  are 
required  to  accept  before  their  appointments  are  considered  complete 

"The  spiritual  aspects  of  the  missionary  work  are  entitled 
to  the  foremost  place  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  all  who 
engage  in  it.  Applicants  for  appointment  as  missionaries  should 
set  before  their  minds  the  authority,  glory  and  grace  of  Christ  and 
the  honor  of  His  name  in  the  salvation  of  souls  as  their  great  aim. 
They  should  offer  their  services  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
under  a  nense  of  being  divinely  called  to  it,  and  they  should  seek 
their  reward  in  our  blessed  Lord's  approval.  ,T 
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”51.  The  great  end  of  missionary  life  ctnd  service  is 
the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  All  forms  of'  work  must  he 
subordinate  to  this  end,  and  all  methods  of  missionary  effort, 
medical,  educational,  industrial,  etc.,  will  he  sanctioned  and 
supported  by  the  Board  only  as  they  contribute  to  a  wider  and  more 
ef lective  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  give  promise  of  vital  mis 
sri o nar y  re sul ts . " 


Board  Action,  October  11,  1921: 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

ON 

ITS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  DOCTRINAL  SOUNDNESS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  June  20  the  President  of 
the  Board,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Policy  and  Methods, 
reported  that  the  Committee  and  representatives  of  the . Executive 
Council  had  considered  together  what  action  it  was  desirable  for 
the  Board  to  take  in  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
with  regard  to  reports  of  laxity  of  belief  on  the  part  of  some 
foreign  missionaries.  The  Committee  and  the  Council  had  agreed 
that  it  was  desirable  that  a  careful  statement  should  be  prepared 
to  send  to  the  Missions  and  for  such  other  use  as  might  be  deemed 
wise,  that  a  tentative  statement  had  been  considered,  and  that  a 
sub- committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.,  the 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  and  Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer  had  been 
appointed  to  revise  the  statement  for  submission  to  the  Board. 
September  19,  this  sub-committee  presented  a  report,  which  after 
discussion,  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  certain  amendments. 
At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Board,  October  10th,  the  amended 
report  was  unanimously  adopted  as  f ollows : 

”During  recent  months  statements  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  laxity  of  conviction  and  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  some 
foreign  missionaries  which  have  naturally  caused _ concern  among  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  missionary  enterprise  at  home.  These 
statements  applied  in  slight  measure,  as  those  who  made  them 
recognized,  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  however,  at  once  took  cognizance  of  such 
reports  and  asked  any  who  assumed  responsibility  for  them  to 
communicate  to  the  Board  any  facts  on  which  they  might  rest  so  far 
as  such  facts  were  of  direct  concern  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
its  foreign  missionary  Board.  Thus  far  no  definite  facts  have  been 
submitted . 


”The  Whole  matter  was  also  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  meeting  at  Winona  Lake ,  May  19-26,  1921. 
The  Assembly  referred  the  Question  to  its  Standing  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  and  that  Committee  after  a  careful  investigation 
presented  the  following  report  to  the  Assembly  which  the  Assembly 
heartily  adopted: 
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Having  received  certain  overtures  from  a  number 
of  Presbyteries  calling  attention  to  reports  regarding 
irregular  beliefs  and  teachings  among  some  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  having  heard  all  representatives  oi  such 
Presbyteries  as  wished  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
and  having  also  carefully  examined  all  the  material  before 
the  Committee,  your  Committee  is  gratified  to  report  that 
it  finds  nothing  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  in  the  grea 
body  of  its  loyal  Christian  missionaries.  But  for  their 
own  sakes  an  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  missionary^ 
enterprise  of  our  Church,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Boaru 
of  Foreign  Missions  be  instructed  to  examine  further 
into  these  reports  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  such  action 
as  according  to  the  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  conditions  may  demand. 


" 'Moreover  it  recommends  that  the  Presbyteries 
and  Sessions,  which  have  the  primary  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  be  enjoined  and  counselled  in  the  ordaining 
and  recommending  of  all  men  and  womefa  for  foreign  missionary 
work  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  so  that  the  missionary 
enterprise  may  be  safeguarded  and  the  evangelical  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  Church  be  perpetuated.1 


"It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  scrupulously  to  avoid  any  encroachment 
upon  the  province  of  the  church  courts  which  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  in  all  matters  involving  ministerial  standing  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  discipline,  but  as  an  administrative  agency  of  the  General 
Assembly  it  accepts  its  full  share  of  responsibility  for  the  evan¬ 
gelical  teachings  as  well  as  the  Missionary  effectiveness  of  those 
whom  it  commissions  and  sends  to  the  foreign  field. 

"In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assembly 
it  is  continuing  the  enquiry  which  it  initiated  before  the  reports 
referred  to  were  put  in  circulation  and  will  investigate  carei-ully 
any  definite  charges  that  missionaries  subject  to  its  authority  have 
departed  from  the  faith.  On  the  fundamental  issue  involved  there  is 
and  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Our 
Foreign  Mission  work  is  carried  on  to  make  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
known  to  all  men  as  their  Divine  Saviour,  and  our  missionaries  must 
be  and  our  Board  is  confident  that  they  are,  men  and  women  who 
believe  and  trust  in  Him,  and  who  hold  the  fundamental  and  essential 

convictions  of  the  Gospel. 

"In  conjunction  with  Sessions  and  Presbyteries  the  Board 
will  endeavor  in  all  faithfulness  to  discharge  its  responsibility 
and  to  send  to  the  field  only  such  workers  as  are  dennite  in  their 
evangeliael  convictions. 
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"If  anywhere  and  at  any  time  in  the  foreign  mission  force 
of  the  Church  men  and  women  lose  their  loyalty  to  the  great  convic¬ 
tions  for  which  the  Church  stands,  the  Board  will  expect  that  in 
honor  they  will  report  such  change  of  view  to  their  own  Presbytery 
or  to  the  Board,  or  that  otherwise  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mission  concerned  will  take  up  the  matter  with  them  and  with  the 
Bcsard  and  with  the  Presbytery  involved. 

T,Thus  far,  as  has  been  stated,  the  Board  has  received  no 
evidence  with  regard  to  any  individual  calling  for  or  capable  of 
transmission  to  any  Presbytery. 

"The  Board  has  full  trust  in  and  deep  affection  for  its 
foreign  missionaries  and  is  not  in  any  mood  of  suspicion  or  mis¬ 
giving  with  regard  to  them.  It  thinks  of  them  with  pride  and 
gratitude.  The  enterprise  which  they  are  carrying  on  is  the  most 
sacred  and  honored  enterprise  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  deep  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Board  that  this  enterprise  will  be  carried  forward 
with  steadfast  fidelity  and  ever-increasing  blessing  and  power." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 

George  Alexander  ) 

Charles  R.  Erdman  )  Committee. 

Robert  E .  Speer  ) 


Extracts  from  the  Findings  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Post  War 
Conference  of  the  Board  and  missionaries  chosen  by  their  respective 
Missions,  held  in  Princeton,  H.J.,  June,  1920;,  and  unanimously 
ratified  by  all  the  Missions  at  their  annual  meetings  in  1921,  and 
by  the  Board  on  the  receipt  of  their  reports  April  17,  1922; 

"(1)  The  supreme  and  controlling  aim  of  foreign  missions 
is  to  make  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  men  as  their  Divine 
Saviour  and  to  persuade  them  to  become  His  disciples ;  to  gather 
these  disciples  into  Christian  churches  which  shall  be  self- 
propagating,  self-supporting,  and  self-governing;  to  cooperate, 
so  long  as  necessary,  with  these  churches  in  the  evangelizing  of 
their  countrymen  and  in  bringing  to  bear  on  all  human  life  the  spir 
and  principles  of  Christ. 

"(2)  We  deem  all  methods  and  forms  of  missionary  service 
legitimate  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  realization  of  this 
aim.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  questions  of  proportion 
and  relation  of  various  methods  will  have  to  be  determined  in  the 
light  of  varying  conditions. 

"In  the  direct  evangelistic  or  church  work,  the  aim  is; 

(3)  fa)  To  convey  the  Gospel  to  the  people  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible  by  preaching,  teaching,  evangelistic 
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institutional  enterprises,  personal  work,  dfs^ibutl0n  1 
the  example  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  influence  of  the 


iterathre , 
Christian 


home . 


"(4)  fb)  To  instruct  in  the  Word  of  God  and  lead  in  o  s 
ing  relationship  with  Christ  those  who  have  become  interested 
the  Gospel  message . 


"(5)  (c)  To  organize  into  churches  and  provide  for 

spiritual  oversight  and  nurture  of  converts  that  they  may  e 

ed  into  faithful  and  efficient  Christians,  filled  with  zeal 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men. 


the 

develop- 
for  the 


”(6)  (d)  To  lead  the  Church  into  such  practical  forms 
of  service  for  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  ^lety  “f"**  hJngs 
quately  express  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
of  His  Gospel. 

"The  greatest  effort  should  be  made  to  .  r !onv?ction 

ments  of  fine  Christian  character  and  culture,  with  deep  c  -  - 

as  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  Faith  and.  strong  de  u  srr=ll 

Christ  already  made  evident  by  Christian  work  at  home .  £  ®mai± 

number  of  such  candidates  is  preferable  to  a  ft^eauSe- 

earnestness  and  spiritual  qualifications.  The  above  require 

■  in  the  case  of  short  term  candidates. 


m 
ments 


are  also 


spir: 
essential 


Board  Action,  February  6,  1922. 


"The  Board  received  a  printed  communication  dated 

to  '?L  Home  Boards  and  Committees  of  the  'the 

Societies  which  have  work  in  this  country  ( China )  ,g  6 

purposes  and  objects  of  the  Union  and  urging  the  Boards  that  in 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  mission  service  only  those  be 

accepted  who  are  sound  in  evangelical  faith  .  ine  Boar  p  - 
that  it  is  and  has  long  been  its  policy  to  accept  only  those 
candidates  'who  are  sound  in  evangelical  faith  ,  and  that  1 
eentlv  received  from  the  China  Council,  representing  all  the 

Christ°  SS  Sat  the  Council 'is 'confident  that  the  Board  is  making 

fits  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  field  who  keep  the 
taixniui  eiioz  , d  have  tbe  unShaken  confidence  of  the 

Si  ^  r^r 

authorized  spokesman  for  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  China. 
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Board  Action,  March  20,  1922: 


"The  Executive  Council  reported  further  statements  from 
various  sources  regarding  the  evangelical  loyalty  of  Presbyterian 
missionaries,  The  Board  expressed  its  gratification  that  no 
evidence  has  been  received  that  should  modify  in  the  slightest  . 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  Board  and  the  Presbyterian  Churc  m 
our  foreign  missionaries.  It  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  make  any 
further  statement  at  this  time,  but  Secretary  Brown  was  instructed 
to  collate  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly,  an<^  e, 

material  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Policy  amd  Metho  s 
with  a  view  to  such  report  to  the  General  Assembly  as  may  be  eem 
advisable . " 


Reports  from  the  Missions  on  the  Field. 

China  Centenary  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  1907 : 

"This  Conference  unanimously  holds  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  supreme  standard  of. faith  and.  prac¬ 
tice,  and  holds  firmly  the  primitive  apostolic  faith;  further,  wm  e 
acknowledging  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  the  Ilicene  Creed  as  substan¬ 
tially  expressing  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  Conference  does'  not  adopt  any  Creed  as  a  basis  of  Church  unity, 
and  leaves  confessional  questions  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chinese 
Church  for  future  consideration;  yet,  in  view  of  our  knowledge  o 
each  other’s  doctrinal  symbols,  history,  work  and  character,  we 
gladly  recognize  ourse3.ves  as  already  one  body,  teaching  one  way 
of  eternal  life,  and  calling  men  into  one  holy  fellowship ;  and  as 
one  in  our  teaching  as  to  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  in  our  testimony  as  to  sin  and  salvation, 
and  our  homage  to  the  Divine  and  Holy  Redeemer  of  men;. one  in  our 
call  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  life,  and  in  our  witness  to  the 
splendors  of  the  Christian  hope." 

The  China  Council,  representing  all  the  Presbyterian 
Missions  in  China,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  September  1-24,1921, 
adopted  the  following: 

"In  response  to  the  Board’s  inquiries  whether  members 
of  our  Missions  in  China  are  known  to  hold  unevangeiical  views ,  the 
Council  expresses  the  opinion  that  our  body  of  missionaries  is 
as  loyal  to  the  gospel  of  redemption  as  are  the  ministers  and 
Christian  workers  of  our  Church  in  America,  and  that  no  member  of  our 
China  force  denies  the  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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"The  Council  is  confident  that  the  Board  is  making  faith¬ 
ful  efforts  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  field  who  keep  the  faith 
and  that  it  should  have  the  unshaken  confidence  of  the  pastorate 
and  membership  in  the  Church  at  home;  Council  deplores  any  propa 
ganda  which  tends  to  impair  that  confidence. 

nIn  view  of  the  solemn  responsibility  resting  on  us  as  we 
work  amongst  these  yet  unevangelical  millions,  nourish  the  e  iever^ 
in  the  young  and  inexperienced  churches ,  and  train  the  fu  ure  “ 
of  the  Church,  to  plant  in  their  hearts  the  living  seed  of  the  Word, 
we  entreat  the  parents,  pastors  and  teachers  in  our  beloved  home 
Church  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  qualified  young  men  and  women, 
fervently  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  make  wise  unto  sa  Vd 
tion,  to  offer  themselves  for  service  on  the  foreign  field. 

The  India  Council,  representing  all  the  Presbyterian 
Missions  in  India,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Jhansi,  December  17,  1921 
adopted  the  following; 


’'Through  two  communications  and  a  statement  from^  the 
Board  (Board  letters  Dos.  7,11,12)  and  more  recently  through  the 
Board's  deputation  to  India,  the  Council  has  learned  with  surprise 
that  the  evangelical  loyalty  of  some  of  the  Board's  missionaries . m 
the  various  foreign  fields,  India  included,  has  been  questioned  m 
some  quarters.  The  Council  knows  of  no  missionary  in  the  Board  s 
service  in  India  who  does  not  heartily  accept  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  as  laid  down  in  the  Standards  in 
eluding  the  deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  HiK  sacrificial  death  on 
behalf  of  sinners,  and  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
the  Word  of  God.  The  Council  holds  strongly  that  the  evangelical 
loyalty  of  the  missionary  body  is  its  most  precious  asset  and  must 
be  guarded  with  all  care.  All  missionaries,  both  ordained  and  un¬ 
ordained,  are  members  either  of  Presbyteries  or  of  Churches  m  India 
or  America,  and  are  thus  amenable  to  discipline.  The  Secretary  of 
the  India  Council  in  his  visits  to  the  various  stations  is  in  h 
position  to  satisfy  himself  and  assure  the  Council  and  the  Board  of 
the  evangelical  character  of  the  beliefs  held  and  the  teachings 
given .  Should  he  discover  any  case  which,  after  making  all  due 
allowances-  for  legitimate  differences  in  opinion  and  phraseology, 
is clearly  that  of  disloyalty  to  the  Church's  fundamental  convictions, 
he  is  expected  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

"Most  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  Council  have  received 
copies  of  a  proposed  Bible  League  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  The 
Council  is  in  sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  of  tne  League,  namely, 
the  defense  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  oi  God 
but  believes  that  the  responsibility  for  establishing  doctrinal  tests 
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belongs  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority.  .  p°Tfiaeue^  ^ 

cf  Rev.  J.J.  Lucas,  L.L.  ,  to  an  invitation  to  the  League 

expresses  also  the  opinion  of  the  Council  and  s aow  “  PViricncc 
ship  of  such  an  association  is  not  indispensable  a 
of  evangelical  loyalty." 


"Rev.  Watkin  R.  Roberts, 
Scripture  Gift  Mission, 
Calcutta. 


Lear  Hr.  Roberts: 

"Your  letter  inviting  me  to  join  the  Bible  League  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  read  the  paper 
panying  the  invitation  which  gives  the  reasons  which  have  ie 
the  proposal  to  form  the  League.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  pap 
that ’very  many  young  missionaries  have  already  had  their  faith 
destroyed  or  their  service  for  Christ  rendered  inoperative  by  the 
modern  destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible!,  I  would  be  unab  e 
bring  that  charge  against  one  of  them,  and  so  you  see  how  impo 
it  is  for  me  to  sign  such  a  serious  charge  against  many  young 

missionaries .  I  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  stir  up  controve  j 

by  instituting,  even  indirectly,  discussions  as  to  the  orth  ^ 
or  heterodoxy  of  ouy  missionaries.  Our  Board  in  America  cer 
that  they  hold  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  they  loie 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  Leliverer  from  sin.  f Jiave  no 
doubt  that  lack  of  prayer,  and  with  it  the  failure  to  meditate  day 
and  night  on  the  Scriptures  as  God’s  very  message  to  us,  and  th.ougn 
us  to  others,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  our  service  for  Christ  is 
not  far  more  fruitful  than  it  is,  but  I.  do  not  think  controversy  1 
the  way  to  make  our  younger  brethren  love  the  Scriptures  and  inter¬ 
pret  them  just  as  we  do. 

"With  great  regard, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  J.J.  Lucas.” 

"In  all  the  controversy  for  more  than  a  year  regarding 
the  alleged  heterodoxy  of  missionaries  in  China,  only  one  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary  has  been  mentioned  by  name.  The  Board  s  Secretary 
for  his  Mission  promptly  wrote  to  him  and  has  received  a  reply  from 
which  we  quote  the  essential  part  as  follows  : 

.  "After  finishing  Seminary,  I  was  examined, 

licensed  and  ordained  by  Presbytery.  I  then  subscribed  to  the 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  and  I  have  never _ repudiated  it. 

In  1904  some  young  inexperienced  members  of  the  Mission  made  the  . 
charge  to  the  Board  against  me  that  I  did  hot  believe  m  the  Virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  I  met  the  members  of  the  Board  and  Secretaries  m 
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the  Board  rooms  and  assured  them  that  the  charge  was  base  ess. 
accept  the  record  as  given  in  the  Gospels  of  Chps.-s  bar .  I 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  the  on_.y 
between  God  and  man,  the  only  name  given  under  Heaven  wnex.uy  we 
must  be  saved,  I  accept  the  Atonement  aosolu^e -y ,  Rxpteoi^n~.&w 


by  faith.  Saved  by  Grace,  i  am  a  Calvinist  and  preached  a  strong 
Calvinist  sermon  last  Sunday  from  Eph.  5:12. _  Subject^  ine  Gjoun 
of  our  Confidence.  I.  God’s  Revelation  ox  His  Pi an  ox  S ■  mw- ---  ,  + 

Not  Man's  Plan.  II.  The  Sufficiency  and  Efficiency  cf  our  Sa^v.  aoi. 

Through  Christ." 


Extract  from  letter  of  March  16,  1921,  by  the  Rev.  ->r .  A.A,Eu„^on 
of  the  South  China  Mission:  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


"As  to  the  criticisms  upon  the  missionaries  in  China  that 
there  were  very  large  bodies  of  them  that  were  modernises  anu  un- 
evangelical,  I  can  only  say  that  I  cannot  speak  for  otner  parfcs^of 
China,  but  in  Canton  I  feel  sure  we  have  as  fine  a  body  o..  spiru 
minded  missionaries  as  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
what  particular  theological  view  each  and  every  man  and  woman  niay 
hold  I  do  not  know,  but  that  any  one  of  them  is  a  person  to  whom  ois 
term  unevangelical  may  be  applied  I  do  not  believe.  With  one^excep- 
tion,  every  professor  in  the  Union  Theological  College  in  Cannon  n*o. 
been  engaged  exclusively  in  evangelistic  work  before  entering  upon 
their  duties  as  instructors,  some  of  them  for  ten  years,  ana  one  lor 
more  than  25  years.  These  instructors  have  been  carefully  chosen 
by  their  respective  Missions  and  Boards,  and  have  the  approval 
body  of  experienced  men  who  are  directors  of  that  Theological  Co  -®Se 
'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them",  and  the  400, 000  converts,  and 
thousands  of  churches  and  chapels  are  unanswerable ^evidence  of  x  e 
self-sacrificing  work  carried  on  by  evangelistic  educationa 
medical  agencies.  ’And  whereunto  we  have  already  attained  by  a 
same  rule  let  us  walk.’" 


A  letter  from  Shanghai,  dated  April  7,  1922,  states  that 
the  Bible  Union  of  China  now  reports  1,800  members  of  whom  77  are 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.3.A.  There  are 
6,561  Protestant  missionaries  in  China.  It  thus  appears  that, after 
a  year  and  a  half  of  effort  to  secure  members,  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  total  number  of  missionaries  and  six  sevenths  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  missionaries  in  China  have  deemed  their  vows  as  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  its  Missions  in  China  a 
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sufficient  evidence  of  their  evangelical  loyalty  without  finding  it 
necessary  to  join  an  outside  organization  which  many  of  them 
"deplore  as  a  divisive  movement"  for  the  reasons  assigned  hy  the 
Rev.  hr.  J.J.  Lucas  of  India  (on  page  17)  for  declining  a  similar 
movement  in  India. 


Extract  from  letter  of  April  20,  1921,  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  T. Paris 
of  Philadelphia,  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Asia: _ 

"I  am  especially  glad  to  hear  testimony  to  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  those  missionaries  whom  I  met  in  Japan,  in  Korea,  and 
in  China,  in  their  teaching  and  their  preaching.  I  saw  no  evidence 
that  they  were  in  any  way  unsound  in  the  faith.  If  all  our  foreign 
missionaries  average  as  high,  mentally  and  spiritually,  as  those 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  the  Church  has  reason  to  he  grateful 
to  God." 

Extract  from  letter  of  January  2,  1922,  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  W. 

Eulton  of  the  Japan  Mission; _ _ _ _ _ 

"Some  generous  friend  is  sending  me  the  'Preshy terian 1 
of  Philadelphia,  and  I  think  the  same  generosity  is  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  others  of  our  Mission.  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
Issue  of  December  3.,  in  which  the  editor  attacks  the  Board's  report, 
and  insists  that  missionaries  are  disloyal  to  the  Faith  of  the 
Church.  He  also  implies  that  many  ministers  and  churches  are  on 
the  point  of  withdrawing  support  from  the  foreign  missionary  cause. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  missionaries  on  the  fie3.d  do  not  enjoy 
this  sort  of  irresponsible  attack.  What  the  editor  says  applies 
to  the  whole  body  of  foreign  missionaries  indiscriminately.  They 
are  all  lumped  together,  and  if  there  are  any  guilty  ones,  the 
innocent  also  suffer  with  them.  if  the  editor  knows  of  whom  he  is 
complaining,  he  ought  to  limit  his  attack  to  them.  It  is  unfair 
and  unkind  to  injure  the  reputation  and  standing  before  the  whole . 
church  of  large  numbers  of  devoted  men  and  women,  sound  innthe  faith, 
by  this  wholesale,  attack  on  a  class,  which  I  think  is  unwarranted. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  man  or  woman  in  the  Japan 
Mission  who  would  be  convicted,  by  any  Presbytery  in  the  church,  of 
doctrinal  apostasy.  They  are  ail  loyal  to  the  essential  faith  ex¬ 
pressed  in  our  Standards.  I  am  rather  conservative  myself  in 
doctrinal  points,  and  am  becoming  more  and  more  so,  but  there  is  not 
a  single  man  or  woman  in  our  Mission  that  I  would  wish  to  see  leave 
Japan  because  of  any  lack  of  soundness  in  doctrine.  The  Presbyterian 
missionaries  in  Japan  are  not  among  those  who  shock  loyal  Christians 
by  outbursts  of  skepticism  or  heretical  teaching.  The  charge  of 


heterodoxy  does  not  belong  here.  And  if  the  ’'Presbyterian”  by 
its  agitation  hinders  for  the  work  in  Japan  the  sympathy,  prayers 
and  gifts  of  any  portion  of  God's  people,  the  editor  in  some  way 
should  be  made  to  answer  for  his  indiscretion . " 


Extract  from  letter  of  December  29,  1921,  by  the  Rev .  Dr.  William 
A.  Waddell,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  two  Missions 
in  Brazil: _ _ _  . 

"As  to  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  missionaries,  Dr. 
protested  against  my  ordination  as  he  felt  that  it  was  not  right 
to  present  to  the  Church  a  man  who  held  such  'horribly  antiquated 
theology.'  Dr.  Archie  Hodge  remarked  in  class  that  I  wa>s  the  only 
man  in  five  years  that  had  understood  Calvinism  and  accepted  it. 

Hone  of  my  then  notions  on  any  theological  point  has  suffered  seriou 
modification.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  at  sixty  everything 
looks  to  me  just  as  it  did  at  twenty- five ,  but  fundamentally  it  is 
the  same  creed. 

"Having  made  this  slight  personal  declaration,  I  wish  to 
say  that  there  isn't  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Brazil,  either 
Central  or  South,  any  member  who  seems  to  me  unsound  in  the  faith. 

We  did  have  a  young  man  who  differed  from  the  Mission  on  three 
points  of  faith  and  practice:  I.  That  we  were  backward  in  using 
mules  instead  of  motorcycles;  2.  That  Mission  strategy  required 
us  to  go  after  the  Brazilian  student  first,  the  Brazilian  planter 
last;  and  3,  That  it  was  dreadful  to  teach  any  theological  opinion 
as  accepted  or  determined.  He  departed  from  us,  and  later  from  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  Someone  told  me  he  is  selling  life  insurance 

"Therefore,  I,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Brazil  Missions  of  the  Board,  declare  that  we  are  all  sound 
in  the  faith  and  I  believe  all  my  colleagues  will  stand  by  me  in  the 
declaration.  Seriously,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Presbytery  at 
home  80$  as  orthodox.'1' 

Several  persons  have  urged  the  Board  to  send  a  question¬ 
naire  to  every  missionary  asking  him  to  state  whether  he  has  under¬ 
gone  any  essential  change  of  views  since  he  was  appointed.  During 
the  Great  war,  what  would  have  been  said  to  an  American  who  express¬ 
ed  doubts  of  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the 
trenches  in  Flanders  and  insisted  that  the  Government  should  require 
them  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire  as  to  whether  they  were  really 
l®yal  to  their  country's  cause?  Would  American  public  opinion  have 

any  such  procedure,  and  should  the  Presbyterian  Church 


tolerate  it  in  connection  with  its  foreign  missionaries?  If  a 
questionnaire  is  to  he  issued,  why  limit  it  to  missionaries?  Why 
not  send  it  to  all  ministers  at  home?  If  it  is  justifiable  anywhere 
it  is  in  America.  The  missionaries  are  teaching  only  what  is 
taught  in  the  theological  seminaries  that  are  officially  recognized 
hy  the  General  Assembly  as  institutions  for  the  theological  train¬ 
ing  of  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  seminaries  which 
annually  report  to  the  General  Assembly  and  whose  graduates  are 
constantly  being  licensed  and  ordained  by  their  respective  Presby¬ 
teries.  Surely  the  presumption  should  be  for  and  not  against 
men  and  women  who  have  left  their  homes  and  native  land  to  preach 
Christ  in  non-C'hristian  lands.  They  are  men  and  women  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  They  know  the  standards  of  the  Church  which  they 
represent.  They  are  cn  the  foreign  field  voluntarily.  They  could 
resign  if  they  wished,  and  presumab?_y  would  do  so  if  they  no  longer 
cherished  the  convictions  which  they  had  when  appointed.  Have  we 
a  moral  right  to  assume  that  they  are  traitors  to  the  cause  to 
which  they  have  consecrated  their  lives  and  for  which  they  are 
manifesting  such  splendid  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.  Of  course 
the  Board  has  not  sent  out  the  questionnaire.  Its  attitude  toward 
the  missionaries  under  its  care  is  not  one  of  suspicion  but  of  con¬ 
fidence.  If  any  individual  case  requires  attention,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  person  who  knows  the  facts  to  report  them  to  the  Board. 

That  the  Board  is  not  disposed  to  evade  its  responsibilities  was 
stated  by  Secretary  Arthur  J.  Brown  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Griffith  Thomas  in  which,  while  recognizing  the  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbyteries  in  matters  relating  to  the  ministerial 


standing,  he  wrote:  "But  our  Board  is  the  judge  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  its  missionaries.  It  stands  for  the  world-wide  proclama¬ 
tion  of  a  sound  evangelical  Gospel  and  it  regards  a  departure  from 
it  as  the  most  vital  of  disqualifications.  When  evidence  of  such 
departure  is  shown ,  the  Board  has  no  disposition  to  avoid  its  due 
xeoponsihility  .  But  it  cannot  fairly  act  upon  general, impersonal 
and  unsupported  charges  against  unnamed  and  unidentified  mission¬ 
aries,  nor  can  it  justly  withdraw  confidence  and  support  from  a 
large  number  of  devoted  followers  of  Christ  because  of  a  suspicion 
that  some  unknown  individuals  among  them  may  not  be  loyal  to  their 
vows.  We  must  have  the  instances  3os  so  that  the  Board  can  deal  with 
them  intelligently  on  their  actual  merits."  Thus  far,  however, 
no  evidence  has  been  presented  against  a  single  Presbyterian 
missionary  that  would  justify  proceeding  against  him  or  withdrawing 
confidence  from  him. 


II. 


ON  THE  POLICY  OF  CQ- OPERATION  AND  UNION. 


A.  Deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  are 
so  numerous  that  to  quote  them  would  make  this  memorandum  of  i"ora^;t 
ate  length.  The  following  excerpts  are  typical  ana  suffice  to  show  / 
the  policy  of  co-operation  and  union,  for  which  the  Board  is  being 
criticised,  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

General  Assembly  of  1891,  Minutes  P3-gQ  I63;_ 

"Fraternal  relations,  not  only  between  these  twt> 
ations,  congregational  and  Presbyterian  but  between  ™r^gthened. 
denominations  generally,  have  been  grea  f  seeking 

And  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  time  has  not  come  10^  hay/ 

for  somewhat  more  of  cooperation  in  our  mi  si  ,  ther  in  short, 

seemed  advisable  to  attempt  seventeen  miesion  fields  with  our 

there  may  not  be  found  a  way  ^  coopera  heretofore,  and  further, 

Congregational  brethren  more  effec  1  extended  also  to  other  denomin- 
whether  such  cooperation  may  not  be* ourselves  " 
ations  of  essentially  the  same  faith  with  ourselves 

General  Assembly  of  1900 .  Minutes  page 8,^96^ 

"  "No  more  important  administrative^problem^than^that  of 

interdenominational  comity  on  t  P  g  itt  e  notes  with  sincere 

the  mind  of  the  entire  Church  And  ^  ^^^ction  taken  by  the 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  that  the  subo°i  cl  approved 

Board  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  May  15 .  1*£,  wii  .Qrefr^t  of 

by  this  Assembly,  place  .  J^Ftts chief  aims  the  promotion  of  a 
that  irenic  movement  which  ha  ,  s  of  the  several  denominations 

spirit  of  brotherhood  among  &nd  the  furtherance  of  a 

working  side  by  shh1?tself  deeply  in  the  soil  of  the  lands  evangel- 
native  Church  rooting  itself  aeepiy 

ized . 


"The  following  is  the 


action  of  the  Board  herein  referred  to 


.  "Believing  that  the .time  toe  come  for  ,a  ^larger  ^ 

measure  of  union  and  coopexa  i  courSe  in  recommending  to  its 

the  General  Assembly  to  appro' v  c  ^  General  Assembly's  action 

Missions  in  various  lands  (in  view  building  up  independent  nation- 

of  1887,  Minutes  p«23,  having  flnf>trine  and  the  presbyterian 

al  churches  holding  to  the  Reformed  J° ^actioable  the  formation  of 
polity)  that  they  encourage  as  far  as  practicaoxe 
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„hlirGhes  ln  which  the  results  of  the  mission  work  of  all  allied 
evangelical  Ctorches  should  be  gathered,  and  that  they  observe  every- 
where  the  most  generous  principles  of  missionary  comity  an  d» 

it  is  voted  that  the  Board  now  adopt  the  statement  of  Po1^  p  ,p 
by  its  Special  Committee  on  policy  and  Methods,  and  submitted  to  me  y 
of  the  missionaries  and  approved  by  them,  as  follows; 

’"in  the  view  of  the  Board,  the  object  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
ary  enterprise  is  not  to  perpetuate  on  the  mission  fiel  - 

ational  distinctions  of  Christendom,  but  to  build  up  on  S  P  ne(qom 
lines,  and  according  to  Scriptural  principles  and  methods,  the  g 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Where  Church  union  cannot  be  attamea  u 
Board  and  Missions  will  seek  such  divisions  of  territory  ^  + 

as  large  districts  as  possible  to  the  exclusive  care  and  de  P 
of  separate  agencies.  It  is  believed  that  in  other  regards  ^ 
missionary  comity  should  be  given  large  range.  in  C00P 

educational  work,  and  especially  where  the  schools  of  one  Mi  om_ 

train  helpers  for  other  Missions,  the  latter  should  render 

pensatory  service.  - Fellowship  and  union  among  native  C  •*. 

of  whatever  name  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way, 
view  to  that  unity  of  all  disciples  for  which  our  Lord  praye  , 
which  all  mission  effort  should  contribute . ' " 

This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

General  Assembly  of  1905,  Minutes  pages  120,121,125; 

"Very  commendable  are  the  courage  and  the  high  spirit  of  _ 

consecration  manifest  in  many  places  already  ripe  J°r  jfm^c/aesired 
ness  to  enter  into  proper  union  movements  leading  to  the  much-desi 
development  of  native  resources  and  organization,  which  the  condition 
of  the  times  imperatively  demand.  We  greatly  rejoice  in  their  spirit 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  cooperation, " 

"The  logic  of  present-day  providences  in  mission  lands  is 
leading  inevitably  toward  national  churches,  as  the  best  possible 
me thodS0 f^r eaping  the  ripening  harvest.  It  would  surely  ^  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  New  Testament  precedent  to  build  such 
nationalPchurches  on  the  foundation  of  our  own  divisions ,  of  whose 
occasions  even  we  ourselves  have  been  largely  healed. 

"We  note  with  satisfaction  the  readiness  of  the  Board  bo 
give  cordial  response  to  appeals  from  the  Mission  stations  for  endorse¬ 
ment  of  reasonable  union  movements,  properly  conserving  essential 
truth,  in  particular,  we  heartily  commend  and  approve  the  action  of 
the  Board  as  being  in  line  with  established  precedents,  m  endorsing 
under  fitting  safeguards  the  movement^  for  the  North  china  Union 
Colleges,  with  the  understanding  that  there  shall  be  no  teaching  in 
the  Seminary  which  is  inconsistent  with  those  conceptions  oi  Scrip  -  . 

truth  that  are  held  by  the  Presbyterian  Church." 


f  “fa 
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General  Assembly  of  1910.  Minutes  page  200 : 

"That  by  the  phrase  "closer  Relations",  so  fai  as  this 
eneral  Assembly  is  concerned,  is  to  be  understood  any  and  a: Llor 
orms  of  church  relations,  involving  cooperation,  r ’  however, 

organic  union,  as  the  providence  of  God  may  indie  ^  ^esire  unduly 
thus  interpreting  the  phrase,  we  declare  it  n  n  WPT)ared 

to  urge  this  interpretation  upon  any  other  Church,  but^are  p  P 

to  conduct  negotiations  for  Closer  Relations  upon  any  m 
agreeable  to  a  sister  denomination." 

General  Assembly  of  1912,  Minutes  page  162: 

"That  the  Assembly  expresses  its  approval  of 

endorsement  of  the  "Policy  for  china",  drawn  up  by  t  c  igslon 
Reference  and  Counsel,  at  the  request  of  al  “  in  New  York, 

Boards  working  in  China,  and  adopted  at  a  me  S  increase  of 
February  29,  1912.  This  plan  contemplates :  ^blishment ,  as  far 

missionaries  in  the  next  three  years,  (  )  ,  >  unified,  system 

as  possible,  of  union  educational  ent©tp  i  ci^cu(a|ion  of  mterdenom- 

of  primary  and  secondary  schools  (d)  T  pvq.neelistic  campaigns; 

d  if  feren  ^fields °m^  Oil 1  The1  fullest  measure  of  cooperation  in  every 
phase  of  Christian  enterprise." 

General  Assembly  of  1915-  Minutes  page  220: 

"We  rejoice  in  every  movement^Mc^fives^expressio^to^he 

spiritual  unity  of  the  disciple^.  in  union  than  in  separation." 

by  them  in  work  which  can  better  be  done  m  union  rnc r 

General  Assembly  of  1916.  Minutes  page  168j_ 

"That  the  Assembly  reiterate  i^t^r^aa^ionain°fllhpractic 
Board's  policy  to  promote  comity,  cooper overlapping  and  the  undue 
able  ways,  thus  avoiding  denomination  1  1  PP  men  ana  money 

multiplication  of  agencies  m  a  given  iieiu, 
to  the  best  advantage". 


"Your  Committee,  before  recommenuxiig  “ ’wj~ale  church, 

congratulate  the  General  Assembly  an  Earnest  desire  for  church 

that  these  overtures  show  that  there  mo-nv  ang  a  determined  effort 
unity  growing  in  power  in  the  hear  s  that  our  church  has 

put  forth  to  accomplish  the  same.  1  p-ffort  looking  toward  the 
long  been  forward  in  its  o^fea. 

reunion  and  union  oi  the 


O’. 


’’The  Committee  recommends  the  following  action; 

”(1)  That  we  - do  declare  and  place  on  record  our  profound 

conviction  that  the  time  has  come  for  orhanic  Church  union  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  America.” 

"(2)  That  this  Assembly  hereby  overtures  the  National 
Bodies  of  the  Evangelical  Communions  of  America  to  meet  with  our 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  plan  of  organic 
Union. ” 


This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  at  the  General  council 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  Holding  the  Presbyterian  System  in  1884, 
(Minutes  of  the  Council,  pages  212-213),  the  Rev.  pr.  John  Hall 
(New  York)  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was  passed  unan¬ 
imously  ; 


"That  The  Council  receive  the  Report  and  rejoice  in  the 
strong  desire  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  generally  to  secure  as 
much  as  possible  of  unity  and  co-operation  in  Foreign  Missionary  OX&i. 
Work. - 


"That  the  Council  re-appoint  the  Committee  with  instruct¬ 
ions  to  communicate  to  the  Churches  the  expression  of  their  hope  that 
the  desires  for  union  may  assume  a  more  practical  form.” 

Dr ,  Hall  added;  "It  is  not  necessary  for  me  at  this  hour 
to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  either  in  expounding  or  enforcing 

this  resolution.  -  I  do  trust  that  the  strong  feeling  in 

favor  of  authorized  co-operation  on  the  part  of  these  brethren  that 
they  have  uttered  will  take  practical  shape  and  expression  in  the 
future  action  of  the  Churches  that  are  represented  here. 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  have  our  peculiarities  of  discipline  and 
of  arrangement  upon  the  lines  in  which  we  were  born,  but  how  absolute¬ 
ly  childish  it  must  be  to  endeavor  to  reproduce  those  local  peculiar¬ 
ities,  and  in  some  cases  individualities,  in  the  face  of  the  mass  of 
heathenism  that  these  brethren  have  to  face.” 


B.  Actions  of  the  Board. 

These  have  been  numerous,  but  they  need  not  be  cited  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  exactly  in  accord  with  the  deliverances  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  a  typical  one  having  been  quoted  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly's  action  in  1900  that  is  given  on  a  preceding  page,  in  the 
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language  of  the  Board's  annual  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1912 

(Minutes,  pages  385-386):  "The  Board  has  continued  to  pursue,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  the  policy  of  cooperation  and  unity  of  work 
on  the  foreign  field  in  accordance  with  its  long-recognized  principle, 
as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  action  at  St.  Louis  in 
1900. " 


C.  Actions  of  the  Missions, 
including  the  Post-War  conference  of  Missionaries , 1920 . 


These  also  have  been  numerous.  Presbyterian  missionaries 
have  been  prominent  and  influential  in  promoting  union  movements,  and 
the  large  number^  with  which  our  Board  cooperates  originated  on  the 
field,  the  approving  action  of  the  Board  being  in  support  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Missions,  union  is  just  as  much  a  policy  of  the 
Missions  as  it  is  a  policy  of  the  Board  and  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  not  only  in  the  practice  of  a  large  majority 
of  our  Missions  but  in  the  policy  specifically  enunciated  by  the  most 
representative  body  of  our  missionaries  that  has  ever  assembled, 
namely  the  Post  War  Conference  of  Presbyterian  missionaries  in 
Princeton  in  June,  1920.  You  will  find  this  policy  on  pages  127-129 
of  the  "Findings"  of  that  Conference.  Bote  particularly  the  following 
section: 

"We  gladly  record  our  gratification  that  our  Board  is  now 
working  in  cooperation  with  at  least  29  other  Boards  in  various  fields 
and  is  in  organic  cooperation  in  at  least  44  educational  institutions, 
and  that  the  definitely  established  policy  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Board  is  expressed  in  the  action  of  the  Board,  May  15,  1900, 
and  specifically  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year." 

Not  one  of  our  twenty-six  Missions  objected  to  this.  Nineteen  specif¬ 
ically  approved.  The  other  seven  took  no  action  upon  it,  but  are  to 
be  recorded  as  approving  it  because  it  was  distinctly  understood  that 
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absence  of  action  on  any  Finding  meant  approval. 


D.  Evangelical  Safe-guards  of  co-operation  and  union. 


Geneva,!  Apsem'hly  of  1905,  Minutes  page  125: 

(Already  quoted  on  a  preceding  page) 

In  general,  the  evangelical  safeguard  of  union  inheres  in 

the  evangelical  standing  of  the  cooperating  denominations ,  concerning 

which  the  General  Assembly  of  1903  declared  (Minutes  page  90): 

"The  Presbyterian  church  holds  Christian  fellowship  with 
all  who  confess  and  obey  Jesus  Christ  as  their  divine  saviour  and 
Lord,  and  acknowledges  the  duty  of  all  churches  that  recognize  Hid 
as  the  only  Head  of  the  Church  Universal  to  work  together  in  harmony 
and  love  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  and  the  good  of  the  world." 


Presumably  therefore  extra  safeguards  are  not  indispensable 
inasmuch  as  the  evangelical  character  of  a  sister  evangelical  denom¬ 
ination  is  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  any  union  movement.  The 
Boards  of  Trustees  are  chosen  by  the  cooperating  Mission  Boards  and 
the  Field  Boards  of  Managers  are  chosen  by  the  cooperating  Missions. 
However,  extra  safeguards  have  been  written  into  the  bases  of  union 
in  the  most  important  union  educational  institutions.  The  following 

are  examples: 

’Union  Theological  Seminary,  Changsha,  China; 

"Each  member  of  the  Faculty,  upon  taking  a  chair  in 
the  School,  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  inwriting,  a 
statement  agreeing  to  teach  in  harmony  with  the  Doctrinal  Basis 
of  the  School  and  the  Doctrinal  Standards  or  Declarations  of  his 
own  Church. " 
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"The  Hunan  Union  Theological  school  accepts  as  the  "basis 
of  its  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  and  holds  to  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  our  common  evangelical  faith,  which  faith  has  "been  the 
strength  and  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  through  all  itshistory. 

"It  accepts  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  and  Hew  Testaments 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation. 

"It  accepts  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  Son  of  God, 
and  His  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

"It  accepts  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  His  operation  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  santifi- 
cation . 


"It  holds  that  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
spiritual  institution  organized  for  spiritual  ends,  depending  on 
spiritual  power,  and  as  a  Church  has  no  political  authority. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  large  body  of  evangelical  truth  is  held 
in  common  by  the  cooperating  churches,  that  teaching  of  such  truth 
may  be  done  in  common  in  the  daily  classes. 

"But  provision  shall  be  made  by  which  the  particular  .faith 
and  policy  of  each  cooperating  mission  may  be  taught  separately, 
each  church  having  charge  of  its  own  distinctive  teaching,  and  the 
member  of  the  Board  belonging  to  each  separate  denomination  may 
have  charge  of  the  distinctive  teaching  of  that  denomination." 

University  of  Hanking,  China;  "The  object  of  the 
University  is  to  prepare  Christian  leaders,  to  provide  educational 
advantages  for  the  children  of  our  Christian  constituencies,  and  to 
promote  higher  education  in  china  under  Christian  unfluences  and  in 
harmony  with  the  Word  of  God." 

Nanking  Theological  Seminary;  "Each  member  of  the 
Faculty,  upon  taking  a  chair  in  the  seminary  shall  submit  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  in  writing  a  statement  agreeing  to  teach  in  harmony 
with  the  Constitution;  reaffirming  his  loyalty  to  the  Doctrinal 
Standards  or  Declarations  of  his  own  Church  and  declaring  his  belief 
in  the  integrity  and  historical  reliability  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"The  Hanking  Theological  Seminary  accepts  as  the  basis  of 
its  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  and  holds  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  our  common  evangelical  faith,  which  faith  has  been  the  strength 
and  heritage  of  the  Christian  Church  through  all  its  history. 

"It  accepts  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
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and  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation. 

"It  accepts  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  Son  of 
Cod,  and  His  vicarious  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 

"It  accepts  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  His  operation  in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  santifi- 
cation, 

"It  holds  that  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
spiritual  institution,  organized  for  spiritual  ends,  depending  on 
spiritual  power,  and  as  a  Church  has  no  political  authority, 

"Inasmuch  as  the  large  body  of  evangelical  truth  is  held 
in  common  by  the  cooperating  churches,  the  teaching  of  such  truth 
may  be  done  in  common  in  the  daily  classes, 

"But  provision  shall  be  made  by  which  the  particular 
faith  and  policy  of  each  cooperating  church  may  be  taught  separately, 
each  church  having  charge  of  its  own  distinctive  teaching,  and 
members  of  the  Board  belonging  to  each  separate  denomination  may 
have  charge  of  the  distinctive  teaching  of  that  denomination." 
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''Shantung  Christian  University,  china: 

11 The  aim  of  the  United  colleges  shall  be  first  and 
foremost  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  china. 

The  purpose  of  the  Arts  college  shall  be  to  give  a 
liberal  education  of  a  distinctively  Christian  character  to  young 
men  chiefly  from  Christian  families. 

The  purpose  of  the  Theological  College  shall  be  to 
provide  theological  training  for  pastors  and  evangelists;  the. 
instruction  given  therein  shall  be  in  accordance  with  evangelical 
truth.  n 


Chosen  Christian  College,  Seoul,  (Eorea): 

"The  object  of  this  Hojin  shall  be  to  establish  and 
maintain  this  College  in  accordance  with  Christian  principles. 

"All  the  Managers  of  this  Ho jin  must  have  their  resid¬ 
ence  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  Managers, 
Officers,  Members  of  the  Faculties  and  all  the  instructors  must  be 
believers  in  and  followers  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Christian  Bible. 

"With  the  sanction  of  the  proper  authorities,  this  Act 
of  Endowment,  excepting  Articles  u,  Vi,  XVIII  and  XX  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  Managers  at  a  meeting  specially 
called  for  that  purpose." 
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I I. I.  ON  THE  BIBLE  AND  RELIGIOUS  TEACHING  IN  MISSION  SCHOOLS^ 


The  Bible  and  religious  teaching  in  the  required  curric¬ 
ulum  and  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel  service  are  "the  rule  in 
educational  institutions  which  our  Missions  conduct  and  the  union 
institutione  with  which  they  cooperate.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
from  a  group  at  a  Bible  conference  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  Secretary 
Robert  E.  Speer  wrote  August  2,  1921,  as  follows: 

"The  Board  has  never  agreed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  curriculum  of  any  of  its  schools  anywhere.  It  has  been 
compelled  to  assent  to  this  at  different  times  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  by  the  Government  regulations  which  required  this 
assent  or  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Schools,  but  the 
Board  has  never  agreed  to  it.  It  has  always  protested  against  such 
regulations.  Both  it  and  the  Missions,  however,  have  often  had  to 
decide,  both  in  educational  and  evangelistic  work,  as  to  what 
limitations  they  would  endure  before  giving  up  the  work.  There 
are  areas  of  the  world  where  evangelistic  work  is  subjected  to 
government  limitations.  Unless  these  limitations,  however,  compel 
disloyalty  to  Christ  the  Missions  have  felt  they  must  comply  with 
them  rather  than  give  up  their  work  altogether.  In  the  case  of 
Korea,  the  Japanese  Government  threatened  to  close  up  all  our  Mis¬ 
sion  schools  within  a  given  period  unless  they  came  under  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  excluded  religious  teaching  from  the  curric¬ 
ulum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  not  yet  had  to  do  this,  and 
although  conditions  are  not  yet  satisfactory  they  are  much  better 
than  we  had  feared  they  might  be.  The  Bible  is  not  excluded  from 
the  College  in  Seoul.  That  College  has  a  distinctly  Biblical 
Department.  It  has  regular  chapel  exercises.  All  its  students, 

I  believe,  attend  Bible  Classes.  And  we  are  hoping  that  an  ar¬ 
rangement  can  be  made  by  which  this  teaching  will  be  accepted  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  government's  recognized  curriculum." 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  oonroe 
of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the  Chosen  Christian  College  in  Seoul 
was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1920,  that  the  Assembly 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  a  remarkably  avis  and  unprejudiced 
Commission,  that  this  Commission  went  with  the  utmost  thoroughness 
into  all  the  questions  involved,  giving  full  hearings  to  the  critics 


as  well  a.s  to  their  defenders ,  that  the  Commission ’  s  report  .which 

included  the  following  section: 

,T In  is  unfair  to  characterise  the  Board’s  conformity 
to  the  Ordinance  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  1915  as  a  ’surrender 
of  vital  Christian  principles . Inasmuch  as  the  Charter  obtained 
for  the  Seoul  College  under  that  Ordinance  specifically  declares 
that  ’The  object  of  this  Charter  shall  be  to  establish  and  maintain 
this  College  in  accordance  with  Christian  principles,’  that  ’the 
Managers,  Officers,  Members  of  the  Faculties,  and  all  the  instruc¬ 
tors  must  be  believers  in,  and  followers  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  Christian  Bible,’  that  these  sections  of  the  Charter  are  not 
subject  to  future  revision,  and  in  fact  both  religious  exercises 
and  Bible  teaching  have  been  carried  on  freely  in  extra  curriculum 
courses  without  hindrance,  it  would  seem  that  the  Board  used  its 
best  judgment  to  secure  the  maximum  of  Christian  liberty  possible 
at  that  time.  Since,  however,  the  latest  decision  of  the  Japanese 
Government  promises  a  way  by  which  full  religious  liberty  may  be 
attained  by  all  Mission  Schools,  further  discussion  of  this  matter 
is  unnecessary. 
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IV 

SECRETARIAL  VISITATION  OF  THE  MISSION  FIELD. 

Various  criticisms  of  such  visits  have  been  received  - 
some  of  them  emphatic.  It  shoiM  d  be  noted  in  reply  that  prior  to 
the  year  1912  such  visits  were  made  only  irregularly  and  at  long 
intervals,  some  of  the  fields  having  never  been  visited  by  any 
representative  of  the  Board  now  living  and  others  having  had  no 
secretarial  visits  for  more  than  twenty  years.  When  Elder  Louis  H. 
Severance  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Missions  in  Asia,  which  he 
made  at  his  own  expense  and  which  occupied  nearly  two  years,  he 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  regular  and  more  frequent 
visits  of  the  secretarial  staff  and  reported  that  the  missionaries 
everywhere  had  urged  this.  The  official  actions  of  many  Missions 
confirmed  his  report  and  it  was  on  his  initiative  and  in  response 
to  the  repeated  and  insistent  demands  of  the  Missions  that  the  Board 
on  April  1,  1912,  declared  that  "hereafter  it  be  the  policy  iof  the 
Board  that  during  some  part  of  each  year,  some  one  of  the  Secretaries 
be  on  the  Mission  Field,  it  being  understood  that  this  rule  is  not 
mandatory  but  subject  to  revision  if  the  situation  at  any  time 
requires  a  temporary  adjustment". 

Experience  has  showed ,  however,  that  this  policy  did  not 
suffice  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Missions,  as  it  meant  that  many 
of  the  Missions  saw  no  representative  of  the  Board  for  more  than  a 
decade,  since  each  visit  could  reach  only  a  few  of  our  widely 
scattered  twenty- seven  Missions.  The  whole  question  was  carefully 
considered  at  the  Post  Wax  Conference  of  Missionaries  in  1920,  and 
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one  of  the  unanimous  Findings  of  that  Conference  was  the  following: 

"It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  Mission  should  be 
visited  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  at  least  once  every  five 
.years.  To  make  this  possible  the  necessary  increase  in  the  Board’s 
secretarial  staff  should  be  made." 

This  Finding  was  submitted  to  all  the  Missions  and  received 
their  unanimous  approval  .  The  Missions  recognized  that  the  proposal 
calls  for  such  frequent  and  prolonged  absences'  from  the  office  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  put  it  into  effect  without  an  increase 
in  the  secretarial  staff.  The  Board  therefore  took  the  following 
action  March  6,  1922; 

"The  Board  is  cordially  sympathetic  with  this  Finding. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  proposal,  the  Board  found  it 
impracticable  at  this  time  to  adopt  this  Finding  as  its  definite 
policy,  but  stated  that  it  would  make  every  effort  to  do  so  at 
an  early  date.  Meanwhile  the  Board  adopted  as  a  definite  policy 
a  visitation  to  each  Mission  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  once  in  at 
least  seven  years,  and  assured  the  Missions  that  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  ,  plans  would  be  made  for  a  visit  to  each  Mission  once  in 
every  five  years.  The  Board  directed  that  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  visitations  planned  in  accordance  with 
the  seven  year  policy  be  placed  each  year  in  its  annual  budget." 

It  may  be  added  that  so  far  from  these  visits  to  the 
Mission  field  being  "junketing  trips",  they  make,  as  every  officer 
of  the  Board  who  has  made  them  can  testify  from  his  own  experience, 
the  severest  demands  upon  time  and  health  and  strength,  involving 
hard  travelling  and  an  almost  incessant  strain  from  interviews, 
conferences  and  addresses  which  task  energies  to  the  utmost  and 
which  have  frequently  caused  illness  either  on  the  field  or  after 
return  to  America.  As  for  expense,  in  several  instances  these  visits 
have  been  made  without  expense  to  the  Board.  But,  the  Missions 
themselves  being  the  judges,  the  cost  when  met  by  the  Board  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  benefits  which  the  Missions  have 
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declared  to  result.  No  intelligent  Board  of  Directors  of  a  business 
corporation  would  think  of  attempting  to  conduct  such  vast  and  varied 
responsibilities  for  work  in  other  lands  as  the  General  Assembly 
has  committed  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  without  having  its 
administrative  officers  familiarize  themselves  by  personal  visits 
with  the  personnel  and  work  on  the  field  and  the  conditions  amid 
which  the  work  must  be  done. 

V.  ALLEGED  "OUTSIDE"  WORK  OF  SECRETARIES 

Another  criticism  is  that  officers  of  the  Board  have 
neglected  their  duties  in  order  to  aid  various  "outside”  movements. 
This  criticism  has  no  foundation  whatever.  With  only  one  exception, 
no  officer  of  the  Board  has  had  his  duties  lightened  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  on  account  of  so-called  outside  work,  nor  has  any  officer 
of  the  Board  neglected  his  Mission  work  on  this  account.  The  excep¬ 
tion  referred  to  is  that  of  Secretary  Robert  E.  Speer,  whose  depart¬ 
ment  was  lightened  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Board  in  order 
that  he  might  serve  the  Church  at  large  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
Federal  Council  and  in  his  ministry  to  students  in  educational 
institutions  and  religious  conferences.  Even  with  this  allowance, 
however,  his  Board  duties  remain  Quite  as  large  as  those  that  are 
laid  upon  a  Secretary  of  the  average  Board  of  our  own  and  other 
churches,  and  as  were  laid  upon  the  Secretaries  of  this  Board  twenty- 
five  years  ago . 

The  fundamental  question  involved  is  simply  the  familiar 
one  as  to  whether  any  Christian  worker  should  confine  himself  strict¬ 
ly  to  his  local  work,  or  whether  he  should  recognize  that  he  is  a 
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member  of  the  Church  of  God  as  a  whole  and  that  it  is  his  duty  as 
well  as  his  privilego  to  give  such  assistance  as  he  can  to  those 
educational,  philanthropic,  reform  and  other  national  and  inter¬ 
national  movements  to  which  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
should  he  applied.  If  all  Christian  ministers  and  laymen  were  to 
withdraw  from  such  movements,  one  can  readily  see  the  moral  and 
spiritual  disaster  that  would  ensue.  More  general  participation 
of  Christian  men  in  these  movements  is  needed,  rather  than  *less. 

A  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  under  special  obligation  to  contrib¬ 
ute  what  leadership  it  can  to  such  causes  since  one  of  its  primary 
objects  is  to  make  Christ  known  to  the  world  and  to  apply  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  to  the  solution  of  world  problems.  In  the  develop¬ 
ing  life  of  the  world  it  is  becoming  increasingly  recognised  by 
statesmen  and  business  men,  as  well  as  philanthropists,  that  there 
can  be  no  adequate  solution  of  the  great  political,  economic  and 
social  questions  which  are  challenging  this  generation,  unless  there 
be  an  adequate  ethical  basis  in  national  life.  The  bearing  ol  this 
upon  the  administration  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  evident 
when  one  realizes  that  the  Church  through  its  regular  and  missionary 
work  is  the  one  organisation  which  has  been  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  this  among  other  essentia.^  things.  ior 
those  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  in  the  world  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  solution 
of  these  questions  would  be  to  be  recreant  to  their  trust.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Board  that  its  officers,  in  addition  to  dis¬ 
charging  the  heavy  duties  incident  to  their  specific  departments 
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in  the  Board,  are  making  some  contribution  to  the  general  Christian 
% 

activities  of  our  generation.  None  of  the  organizations  with 
which  they  are  connected  are  "outside"  in  any  proper  sense  of  that 
term.  All,  without  exception,  are  either  directly  related  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  or  they  so  affect  it  or  are  so  affected  by 
it  that  the  missionary  point  of  view  should  be  represented  in  them. 
A  Board  would  abdicate  no  small  part  of  its  duty  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  if  it  were  to  fail  to  recognize  this  opportunity  for 


Christian  service. 


VI 
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N ON- CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS  aUD  NON-CHRISTIAN  STUDENTS  IN  MISSION  SCHOOLS: 


It  is  the  definite  policy  of  the  Board  to  have  only 
Christian  teachers  employed  in  Mission  Schools,  wherever  this  is 
possihle.  Save  in  India,  the  exceptions  are  negligible  in  comparf  ■ 
ison  with  the  number  of  Christian  teachers.  The  Board's  Secretary 
for  India,  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  has  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  India  Missions  on  this  subject  for  several  years  with  a.  view 
to  a  more  complete  carrying  out  of  the  Board's  policy.  He  has 
recently  revisited  India,  and  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters 
are  of  interest  in  this  connection.  Of  the  Forman  Christian  College 
and  the  Rang  Mahal  School  in  Lahore,  two  of  the  institutions  that 
have  been  critized,  he  writes*. 

"The  Forman  Christian  College  is  the  leading 
Christian  college  in  the  Punjab  and  one  of  the  foremost 
colleges  in  India.  It  has  been  an  enormous  force  for 
truth  and  righteousness  in  the  Punjab,  and  though  the 
visible  results  of  its  work  in  the  open  confession  of 
Christ  by  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  students  has  not  been 
what  the  missionaries  engaged  in  it  have  longed  and 
prayed  and  worked  for,  nevertheless  its  distinctive 
Christian  influence  in  bringing  men  in  their  secret  faith 
to  Christ  and  into  respect  for  Christian  principle  and 
into  friendship  with  missionary  work  has  been  incalculable. 

The  Rang  Mahal  School  founded  in  the  early  days  by  Dr. 

Forman  has  been  one  of  the  great  formative  influences  in 
northwestern  India.  Its  present  headmaster,  Mr.  K.L. 

Rallia  Ram  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  Christian  person¬ 
alities  in  the  Punjab,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
tion  in  behalf  of  compulsory  education  of  the  highest 
value.  On  a  stone  beside  the  entrance  to  the  school  are 
carved  the  words  of  the  school  motto,  "Knowledge ,  Character, 
and  Service,"  and  every  day  seven  hundred  boys  are  brought 
under  the  persistent  and  pervasive  influence  of  these 
ideals . " 

Of  a  school  of  similar  character  in  Jellunder  he  writes: 
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"The  Mission  High  School  for  hoys  for  more 
than  seventy  five  years  has  heen  moulding  the  character 
of  the  young  men  of  Jullundur  by  daily  Bible  teaching 
and  daily  chapel  with  its  unceasing  and  sympathetic 
presentation  of  the  Gospel.  The  winning  of  any  one  of 
these  Punjabi  Mohammedans  or  Hindus  or  Sikhs  to  the 
Christian  faith  is  a  miracle  and  the  miracles  have  not 
been  as  many  as  prayer  has  asked  or  as  life  has  been 
poured  out  to  effect,  but  there  has  been  and  there  is 
no  other  form  of  access  or  of  influence  which  the  best 
and  truest  missionaries  have  been  able  to  devise  more 
effective  than  this  daily  teaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
these  boys.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  five  hundred  boys 
who  sat  crowded  together  with  their  many  colored  turbans 
looking  like  a  bed  of  tulips  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly 
hall  whn  we  met  with  them  are  Mohammedans ,  and  only 
those  who  have  tried  to  win  Mohammedans,  whether  men 
or  boys,  to  Christ  know  the  supreme  difficulty  of  the 
task,  but  in  these  schools  as  in  no  other  audiences  the 
coming  men  of  Islem  are  listening  with  docile  and 
friendly  spirit  to  the  claims  of  Christ,  and  those  who 
would  discontinue  this  kind  of  Mission  work  as  unwarranted 
must  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  substitute  for  it  which 
will  secure  the  same  hearing  for  the  Gospel  among  the 
Mohammedan  lads  of  India.” 

August  2,  1921,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  group  of 
inquirers  at  a  Bible  Conference  in  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  he  wrote 
as  follows: 


”1  wish  it  were  possible  for  you  to  visit 
the  Mission  field  and  to  see  the  work  and  to  observe  its 
policies  and  methods  and  results  for  yourselves.  I  think 
you  would  come  away  with  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the 
missionaries  and  a  new  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of 
their  problems  and  of  the  wisdom  and  devotion  with  which 
they  are  poping  with  them.  The  missionary  policies  which 
they  are  pursuing  are  their  policies.  The  most  that  the 
Board  is  able  to  do  is  to  advise  them  and  help  them,  but 
the  real  work  is  of  necessity  and  properly  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  to  do  the  work. 

It  is  they  who  are  making  the  sacrifices  which  are  involved 
and  which  are  far  greater  than  we  realize .  It  is  they 
who  are  facing  the  problems  which,  likewise,  are  far 
beyond  our  understanding  here.  It  is  they  who  are  doing 
the  very  best  they  can  against  all  the  opposition  of  the 
Evil  One.  Personally,  I  think  there  are^many  things  which 
any  one  of  us£t  a  distance  would  think  might  be  better 
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done,  but  I  imagine  that  after  we  were  in  the  place  of 
the  missionaries  in  India  or  Korea,  or  any  other  field, 
we  would  find  ourselves  doing  very  much  what  they  are 
doing. " 

Now, as  to  the  concrete  statements  in  the  communication 
from  "The  Presbyterian’.* - 

1.  The  institution  referred  to  is  the  Forman 
Christian  College  of  Lahore.  Not  one  dollar  of  the 
money  of  the  Church  at  home  is  expended  on  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  that  College  with  the  exception  of  the  salaries 
of  the  five  American  missionaries  who  are  connected 
with  it.  The  College  is  supported  entirely  by  the  fees 
of  the  students  and  by  the  Government  grants-in-aid.  The 
Ewing  Christian  College  in  Allahabad,  however,  which  is 
the  same  kind  of  an  institution,  of  which  Dr.  Janvier, 
whom  you  will  remember  as  one  of  the  most  evangelistic 
and  evangelical  ministers  in  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  President,  and  it  does  receive  a  small  annual  subsidy 
from  the  Board  in  addition  to  its  students  fees  and  the 
Government  grants-in-aid.  In  both  t»f  these  institutions 
there  is  daily  required  chapel  and  Bible  teaching.  Every 
student  is  taught  faithfully  the  Christian  religion  and 
is  earnestly  appealed  to  to  accept  and  follow  Christ. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  students 
in  the  large  majority  of  each  institution.  Everyone 
wishes  that  the  Christian  students  were  in  the  majority. 

But  the  Christian  Church  in  India  is  still  very  small. 

It  does  have  in  both  these  colleges  a  representation 
vastly  greater  in  proportion  to  its  strength  in  these 
sections  of  India  than  either  the  Mohammedans  or  the 
Hindus  have.  But  what  better  opportunity  could  be  found 
for  bringing  Christianity  to  bear  upon  those  young 
Mohammedan  and  Hindu  men  than  is  afforded  in  the  colleges? 
They  would  not  attend  Mission  chapel  service  if  they  were 
not  in  the  College,  and  if  they  did  attend  it  would  be 
only  occasionally.  In  the  College  the  Gospel  is  presented 
to  them  by  word  and  influence  day  in  and  day  out,  every 
day.  The  work  of  these  two  colleges  is  not  the  training 
6f  "the  avowed  enemies  of  Our  Christ  and  His  Gospel".  You 
would  find  that  a  great  majority  of  these  men  are  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  but  are  not  ready  yet  to 
pay  the  price  of  ostracism  and  persecution  which  the  open 
confession  of  Christ  would  involve.  They  are  urged  to  pay 
this  price  and  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  multitudes 
of  them  will  be  ready  to  do  so,  or  when  there  may  be  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom  of  religious  faith  and  confession 
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in  India,  It  is  true  also  to  our  regret  that  there 
are  some  non-Christian  teachers  employed  in  both  these 
colleges,  and  dn  other  colleges  and  schools.  It  is  the 
steadfast  policy  of  the  Missions  and  the  Board  to  have 
all  schools  and  colleges  staffed  by  Christian  teachers, 
but  that  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish.  The  mission¬ 
aries  in  all  countries  have  had  to  use  non-Christian 
teachers  to  teach  them  the  language,  without  which  they 
could  not  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people.  In  the  colleges, 
however,  these  teachers,  like  many  of  the  students,  are 
secret  believers.  Avowed  enemies  of  the  Gosppi  certainly 
would  not  be  employed.  Their  work  is  in  teaching  the  so 
called  secular  branches,  and  they  are  replaced  by  Christian 
teachers  just  as  fast  as  the  latter  can  be  produced.  It 
has  always  been  a  question  for  discussion  in  the  Missions 
as  to  what  proportion  of  non-Christian  students  should  be 
admitted.  I  know  of  no  missionaries  who  would  set  up 
the  principle  of  excluding  non-Christian  students  from  the 
opportunity  of  being  won  to  Christ  and  being  taught 
Christianity  in  our  Christian  colleges." 


VII.  POWERS  AND  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  BOARD  IN  MISSIONARY  ADM INIS TK ATIQ1 
To  the  charge  that  the  Board  is  a  highly  centralized 
autocratic  body  exercising  undue  power,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  as  the  Board  is  the  agency  of  the  General  Assembly,  its  powers 
and  duties  are  defined  by  the  Assembly.  The-  Board  neither  possesses 
nor  claims  any. 'inherent  powers.  It  exercises  only  those  that  the 
Assembly  has  committed  to  it.  In  the  concrete  case  of  the  Board's 
dealing  with  the  Chosen  Mission,  regarding  which  complaints  were 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1920,  the  Chosen  Commission,  to 
which  the  General  Assembly  referred  those  complaints,  reported  to 
•the  Assembly  of  1921  that  "the  actions  of  the  Board,  which  have  been 
called  in  question,  were  taken  after  careful  deliberation,  and  at 
no  time  exceeded  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  General  Assembly'.’1 
This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  whole 
question  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  in  administration  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  and  in  relation  to  the  Missions  has  also  been  under 
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consideration  by  the  Chosen  Commission  which  is  presenting  its 
final  report  to  the  General  Assembly  this  year  (1922).  The  Board 
unhesitatingly  recognizes  that  it  is  for  the  General  Assembly, 
whose  creature  it  is,  to  define  and  delimit  its  functions,  and  the 
Board  will  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  act  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Assembly. 
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VIII.  ALLEGED  UNDUE  EMPHASIS  QH  A  SOCIAL  GOSPEL. 


Manifestly  the  significance  of  this  criticism  depends 
"npon  what  is  meant  by  "a  Social  Gospel”.  Critics  apparently  assume 
that  it  is  a  Chris  tie ss  Gospel  as  distinguished  from  the  Gospel  of 
our  divine  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  that  sense  there  is  no  Social 
Gospel  in  our  foreign  missionary  work.  All  the  varied  forms  of 
missionary  activity  are  conducted  as  necessary  means  to  the  preaching 
of  Christ  and  the  realization  of  the  missionary  aim  to  found  and 
develop  a  native  Church.  Evangelistic  work  is  recognized  as  of 
supreme  importance.  Education  is  an  indispensable  part  of  this 
io  the  opportunity  that  it  affords  to  reach  children  at  plastic 
period  in  their  lives,  in  promoting  the  intelligence  of  the 
Christian  community,  and  training  the  pastors,  evangelists,  teachers 
and  lay  workers  that  the  Church  must  have.  Schools  are  therefore 
distinctly  evangelistic  in  character  and  object. 

Since  our  Protestantism  believes  in  putting  the  Bible  and 
Christian  literature  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  work  of  trans¬ 
lation  and  printing  is  an  integral  part  of  true  evangelism.  In  lands 
of  pain  where  disease  is  believed  to  be  due  to  demons,  missionaries 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great  Physician  in  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  the  defective  classes  in  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Gospel,  too., 
must  be  applied  to  all  the  conditions  and  problems  of  life,  as  our 
Lord  Himself  exemplified  it  and  as  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  it. 

The  whole  work  is  evangelistic  in  character  and  in  aim. 


It  is  a  narrow  conception  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  founded  on  a  false 
exegesis  and  a  serious  misapprehension  of  the  scope  of  the  Kingdom 
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of  God,  that  would  limit  the  range  of  Christian  work.  A  religion 
that  would  try  to  save  individuals  without  regard  for  too  soo.al 
conditions  that  hinder  them  from  following  Christ,  a  religion  that 
has  no  message  for  pagan  business,  industry  and  government, 
which  Stops  its  ears  to  the  pitiful  calls  of  the  sick  and  helpless, 
is  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  for  the  whole  man  ana  for  all  men  m  all 
their  activities  and  relationships.  There  is  no  department  or 
relationship  of  it  from  which  Christ  should  be  excluded. 
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Relation  of  Board  and  Missions: 

Difficulty  here  might  normally  "be  expected.  Even  in  the 
case  of  organizations  whose  work  is  in  America,  differences  of 
opinion  sometimes  arise,  and  they  have  occasionally  required 

action  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  liability  of  misunderstanding 
is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  an  agency  like  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  which  deals  with  over  1500  missionaries  in  twenty-six. 
different  Missions  in  sixteen  different  countries  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  given  Mission  should 
see  its  own  problems  in  the  large,  and  not  see  those  of  other 
Missions  from  which  it  is  widely  separated  and  with  which  it  has 
no  contact.  The  task  of  the  Board  in  distributing  a  budget  which 
cannot  give  to  any  Mission  the  amount  that  it  urgently  needs  is  one 
of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Missionaries  would  not  be  human  if 
they  did  not  sometimes  feel  not  only  disappointed  bpt  perhaps  ag¬ 
grieved  when  they  read  of  the  money  that  is  being  expended  on  some 
field  which  seems  to  them  less  needy.  Some  decisions  of  the  Board 
appear  strange  to  men  ten  thousand  miles  away  and  necessarily 
without  information  as  to  the  factors  involved. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there 
are  occasional  points  of  variance  but  that  they  are  so  few.  It  is 
easy  to  be  misled  by  the  publicity  given  to  a  particular  difficulty 
which  developed  in  the  case  of  one  Mission,  a  difficulty  that  was 
not  symptomatic  of  a  general  condition,  but  a  rare  and  exceptional 
case  which  did  not  originate  in  the  relations  of  the  Board  and  the 
Mission  but  in  controversies  that  developed  between  missionaries 
on  the  field  before  the  matter  ever  came  to  the  Board  at  all.  The 
missionaries  who  felt  aggrieved  caused  their  protest  to  be  brought 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  1920,  which  referred  it  to  an  able  and 
unprejudiced  Commission  of  pastors  and  elders.  TtiiBs  Commission 
studied  the  whole  situation  with  painstaking  care,  giving  full  hear¬ 
ings  to  the  representatives  of  the  Mission  as  well  as  of  the  Board, 
and  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1921  a  report  which  unani¬ 
mously  sustained  the  Board's  course,  exdept  on  one  point  which  the 
Board  had  already  corrected  before  the  Commission  was  appointed. 

The  Assembly  unanimously  sustained  this  report. 

The  Commission  went  further  and  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  whole  question  of  "Field  Administration  of  the  Work  of 
Foreign  Missions."  The  unanimous  report  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  is  before  the  General  Assembly  of  this  year,  1922,  and 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  the  relations  of  the  Board  and  the 
Missions  as  a  whole  have  been  and  are  harmonious.  There  are  occasion 
al  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  particular  actions; 
but  of  resentment  or  distrust  there  is  remarkably  little. 
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The  Secretaries  are  in  constant  correspondence  not  only  officially 
with  the  twenty-six  Missions  hut  personally  with  individual  mission¬ 
aries,  they  have  visited  the  missionaries  on  the  field  and  conferred 
with  them  on  the  ground.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  one  or  more 
furloughed  missionaries  are  not  in  the  Board’s  offices.  The  Host 
War  Conference  of  Missionaries  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1920, 
composed  of  delegates  officially  appointed  hy  the  Missions,  afforded 
full  opportunity  for  frank  criticism  and  the  Board  stated  that  such 
criticism  was  desired.  The  Conference,  which  was  in  session  eight 
days,  was  characterized  to  a  high  degree  hy  the  utmost  harmony  and 
fraternal  spirit,  end  on  the  closing  day  a  Committee  of  missionaries 
brought  in  the  following  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

’’The  foreign  missionaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  present  at  the  Post-War  Conference  in  Princeton, 

June  19  to  27  inclusive,  1920,  wish  to  place  on  record: 

fl)  Our  hearty  appreciation  of  those  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  Conference  so 
perfectly  in  all  its  details,  including  our 
Princeton  hosts; 

(2)  Our  fuller  realization  of  the  great  work 
and  heave  responsibilities  of  the  Boards  and 
their  Executive  Officers; 

(3)  Our  sincere  and  affectionate  loyalty  to 
the  Presidents  and  members  of  the  Boards  and 
all  their  Executive  Officers;  and 

(4)  Our  renewed  pledge  of  loyal  support  to  the 
Church  in  carrying  out  the  Great  Commission  of 
our  risen  Lord  and  Master. 

"We  return  to  our  several  fields  with  a  new  sense 
of  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  our  world-wide  task,  a  new 
understanding  of  its  complexity,  a  deeper  love  and  confidence 
for  those  who  care  for  the  home  end  of  this  task,  and  a 
fuller  consecration  of  ourselves  to  the  service  of  Him  Whose 
we  are  and  ’'’'/horn  we  serve.” 

A  Secretary  of  the  Board  replied  in  its  behalf  as  follows 

"The  members  and  officers  of  the  Boards  cordially 
reciprocate  the  affectionate  resolutions  regarding  them  that 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conference.  The  d^ys  that 
we  have  spent  together  have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  and  brotherly  cooperation  that  has  made  the 
Conference  a  joy  to  us  as  well  as  to  you  and  that  has  richly 
fulfilled  our  largest  expectations  in  calling  the  Conference. 
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"The  Boards  have  greatly  profited  hy  the 
discussions,  and  have  profited  even  more  hy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  has  Been  afforded  us  for  coming  into  such 
close  contact  with  the  officially  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  Missions  and  for  taking  counsel 
regarding  the  world-wide  work  for  Christ  to  which  we 
have  been  jointly  called.  The  Boards  join  you  in 
earnest  prayer  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  in 
ever-increasing  measure  upon  you  and  your  work." 

These  deliverances  are  in  undoubted  accord  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  concensus  of  missionary  opinion  as  indicated  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  themselves.  Missionaries  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  in  recent  years.  "A  generation 
ago,”  one  has  said,  "the  missionary  was  often  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  Board  as  his  natural  enemy;  but  today  he  regards  it  as  his 
personal  friend.” 


> 
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EXCfcRPTS  FROM  GENERAL  ASSEvIBLI  MINOT  US  1856  -  1842 


From  a  protest  to  General  Assembly  of  1856 

p.  280 

2.  Because  fwe  are  impressed  with  the  deepest  conviction,  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  her  ecclesiastical  capacity,  is  bound,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  her  divine  Head  and  Lord,  to  send  the  glorious  gospel  as  far  as  may  be  in  her 
power,  to  every  creature;  and  we  consider  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  in  this 
case, • as  a  direct  refusal  to  obey  this  command,  and  to  pursue  one  of  the  great 
objects  for  which  the  Church  was  founded^ 

5.  Because  it  is  our  deliberate  persuasion,  that  a  large  part  of  the  energy, 
zeal,  and  resources  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  cannot  be  called  into  action  in 
the  Missionary  cause  without  the  establishment  of  a  Missionary  Board  by  the 
General  Assembly.  it  is  evident  that  no  other  ecclesiastical  organization,  by 
fragments  of  the  Church,  can  be  formed,  which  will  unite,  satisy,  and  call  forth 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  those  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Church  who  wish  for  a 
general  Presbyterian  Board. 

From  “Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion”  presented  by  G.  A.  of  1857 
p.  50$P 

The  Presbyterian  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  under  the  care  of  the  Synoas  of 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  portions  of  the 
church;  and  by  its  growing  zeal  and  fidelity,  gives  assurance  that  it  will  be  a 
powerful  instrument  in  blessing  heathen  lands.  [Brethren,  we  aim  at  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Our  church,  should  consider  herself  a  great  missionary 
society;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  she  ought  to  do  more  in  the  foreign  field 
than  she  has  heretofore  even  attempted.  Let  us  come  to  the  great  work  of 
foreign  missions  with  a  spirit  of  enlarged  benevolence;  and  by  God’s  blessing 
I  on  our  labours,  the  desert  will  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  roselj 

From  G.  ju  of  1853,  p.  44 

Resolved,  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America, 

1.  That  we  would  desire  to  have  our  own  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  all  our 
people,  constantly  impressed  with  the  solemn  truth,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  to  himself  is  God's  work,  and  that  eveiy  tiling  in  relation  to  its 
beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  completion,  proceeds  from  him,  and  to  him  is 
due  all  the  glory. 

2.  That (for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  God  employs  the  agency  of  his  Church 
and  people,  and  has  united  the  means  and  the  end  together;  and  that  he  who 
disregards  this  arrangement,  and  withholds  his  aid  and  assistance,  especially 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  fails  in  his  duty  to  God  and  to  the  benighted  heathen. 

,3.  That  it  has  always  been  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  known  the  gospel 
) to  all  the  world;  and  in  this  day  of  light,  with  such  facilities  for  this 
purpose,  and  so  many  calls  and  openings  of  Divine  Providence,  this  duty  is 
greatly  increased;  and  no  Church  which  neglects  it  can  expect  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  her  interestsjj 

4.  That  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  engaged  in  this  great  work,  and  as 
the  harvest  is  perishing  for  want  of  labourers,  every  member  of  the  Church  is 
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Called  to  increased  exertion  in  behalf  of  our  benighted  feiloyr  men. 

1  That  in  view  of  all  these  considerations, jit  is  the  duty  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  send  out  and  support  evty 
properly  qualified  foreign  missionary  that  may  be  accepted  by  the  Board;  and 
the  General  Assembly  would  solemnly  remind  the  members  of  the  Church,  that  all 
are  required,  by  the  Word  of  God  and  their  covenant  engagements  to  him, 
according  to  their  talents  and  means,  to  do  what  they  are  able,  to  promote  the 
\ I  glory  of  God,  by  sending  the  knowledge  of  the  glorious  gospel  to  the  benighted 
|  lheathen7 


o.  That  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  the  living  teacher,  is  the  principal 
instituted  means  for  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  the  perishing  heathen;  and 
in  connexion  with  this  is  the  great  duty  of  training  up  a  native  ministry; 
and  the  General  Assembly  have  seen  with  approbation  the  prominence  given  to 
their  vital  principles  in  the  report  of  the  Board. 


7.  That  for  tne  purpose  of  disseminating  information  in  relation  to  Foreign 
Missions,  it  be.  recommended  to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  churches  to 
make  an  effort  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Chronicle. 

8.  That  we  regard  with  sincere  interest,  all  the  efforts  of  the  different 
foreign  missionary  institutions,  to  make  known  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  heathen;  and  we  recognise  it  as  a  duty  binding  upon  all  these 
institutions,  to  cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  each  other,  in 
carrying  forward  the  same  great  cause. 

From  Pastoral-  Letter  to  Foreign  Missionaries  by  G.  A.  of  1858 
p.  54 

Finally,  jde; a-  brethren,  you  are  engaged  in  the  noblest  cause  that  can  employ 
the  attention  and  efforts  of  mortals.  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  you  shall 
receive  a  crown  of  life.  And  unite  with  us  in  prayer  that  the  whole  Church 
may,  with  one  heart  and  one  soul,  come  up  to  the  performance  of  this  great 
work .  we  pleuge  ourselves,  in  the  f-ar  ol  God,  to  you  and  to  the  heathen 
world,  tha'Ef,  by  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  King  of  Zion,  we  will  go  forward 
in  this  cause,  and  employ  all  the  means  which ‘He  may  put  at  our  disposal,  in 
prosecuting  the  enterprise  before  usTj  May  tiie  Lord  inspire  you  with  wisdom, 
and  gii’d  you  with  strength!  And  may  the  Spirio  of  Missions  be  poured  out  in 
large  measures  upon  all  the  churches,  that  they  may  all  feel  their  obligation, 
and  all,  with  one  consent,  and  with  united  strength,  come  up  to  the  help  of 
the  B0rd  against  the  mighty l 

From  Circular  Letter  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Missions 
To  the  Churches  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly 

p.  518  G.  A.  of  1840 

Brethren  Beloved  in  the  Lord — 

You  believe  that  "where  no  vision  is,  the  people  perish'1-- that  "he  who 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned"— that  many  millions,  ther ef ore,  of  immortal  souls 
are  sinking  yearly  to  eternal  death  without  a  ray  of  saving  hope,  where  the 
Gospel  is  not  known;  and  can  you  thus  believe,  and  not  yearn  with  bleeding 
sympathy  for  perishing  man? 

You  believe  that  "out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem"— that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  chosen  instrument  for 

disseminating  the  light  of  life  in  the  world— that  she  is  the  depository  of 
truth,  a  city  set  upon  an  hill— that  nations  shall  come  to  her  light,  and  kings 
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to  the  brightness  of  her  rising,  and  can  you  be  members  of  this  honoured 
society,  and  feel  no  mighty  obligation  resting  on  you?  God  the  Father 

looks  for  you  to  seek  after  his  treasure  that  is  lost.  "Behold  all  souls 

are  mine."  God  the  Son  has  laid  upon  you  his  parting  injunction  to  give  his 
Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  looks  for  you  to  lengthen  the  cords,  till  he 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  God  the  Spirit 
looks  for  the  bride  to  say  "come,"  as  widely  as  he  says  "come,"  and  his 
invitation  is  wide  as  the  world.  You  are  commissioned  to  bear  it  and 
proclaim  it,  and  you  grieve  that  Spirit  when  your  purpose  and  effort  are  not 
expansive  as  his  offer.  /The  church  which  is  not  animated^ with  the  spirit  of 
missions,  is  less  than  a  churc£7~~ty  one'capital  defect  1  Look  to  the  charter— 
"So  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
"Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Chrost."  Gould  you  call  that  people 
a  church,  who  wilfully  neglect  a  standing  ministry  and  the  ordinance  of 
teaching?  Could  you  call  that  people  a  church,'  who  wilfully  neglect  the 
Initiatory  seal  of  the  covenant,  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  is  not  the 
warrant  for  missions  as  broadly  written  and  sealed  on  this  commission,  as  that 
for  teaching  and  baptizing? 

BeJ  oved  brethren,  shall  we  stand  in  doubt  of  any  of  you— shall  we  find  in  any 
of  our  churches  a  sinful  want  so  radical  and  subversive?  We  hope  better  things 
of  you.  We  hope  that  every  member  of  our  favoured  Zion  will  feel  an  awful 
responsibility  which  cannot  be  evaded— will  feel  that  grace  occupied  his  soul, 
not  to  be  absorbed  upon  himself,  but  to  make  him-  a  radiating  centre  of  light 
and  love  to  others,  and  that  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  do  this  work  of  God— 
that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

God  is  calling  you  to  this  work  by  the  smiles  of  ids  Providence.  Even  if 
failure  and  disaster  had  followed  every  attempt  hitherto  made,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  go  forward  in  darkness,  trusting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  staying  herself  upon  her  God.  But  every  where  the  infant  efforts  of  our 
Board  are  blessed.  Eveiy  where  effectual  doors  are  thrown  more  widely  open. 
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The  call  of  God  is  now  upon  you,  both  in  his  word  and  providence.  We  are 
waiting  for  your  answer,  the  poor  heathen  are  waiting — another  generation  of 

!  millions  going  down  to  death  while  you  hesitate.  [Shall  our  missionaries  be 
detailed  at  home — shall  our  prosperous  stations  be  abandoned — shall  the  bidding 
of  G0d  be  mocked,  and  his  truth  dishonoured,  and  his  bounty  abused?  Shall  the 
heathen  perish,  and  your  money  perish,  and  your  own  soul  go  quickly  to  meet  at 
the  bar  of  G0d  millions  of  despairing  eyes  to  turn  on  you  the  reproach  of  their 
eternal  death  and  horrid  woe^j 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  would  submit  the  following  Report: 


The  important  document  submitted  to  the  examination  of  your  Committee,  is  one 
which  in  the  cause  it  advocates,  the  facts  and  information  it  offers,  and  the 
appeals  it  contains,  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  peculiar  emotions  in  the 
breasts  of  the  members  of  this  General  Assembly,  and  those  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  our  Church  generally,  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God  for 
having  permitted  our  Church  to  take  an  honoured  place  in  the  ranks . of  the 
consecrated  hosts  of  God,  which  are  now  moving  forward  in  the  glorious  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  world's  conversion,  and  for  the  success  with  which  he  has  been 
d1 eased  thus  far  to  crown  her  efforts  to  send  forth  the  riches  of  his 
salvation  to  distant  portions  of  the  earth— the  feelings  of  a  common  and  o ole. an 
obSion  resting  upon  us  and  our  successors  in  this  communion,  collectxvely 
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and  individually  to  persevere  in  this  hallowed  enterprise,  and  rc-new  and 
augment  our  contributions  and  our  prayers,  until  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  world  is  given  to  Christ;  and  the  promised  triumphs  of  his  grace  are 
realized  among  all  nations;  and  it  is  also  calculated  to  awaken  the  feelings 
of  sorrow  in  our  hearts,  and  grief  and  self-abasement  before  God,  that  we  are 
as  a  community  and  a  generation  of  Christians,  doing  so  little  in  proportion 
to  our  ability  and  our  obligations  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  the 
(benighted  and  perishing  Heathen — -that  so  many  of  our  Churches  seem  un&nxious 
'and  unwilling  to  share  in  the  blessing  which  God  will  surely  shed  forth  upon 
those, „  and  those  only,  whose  hearts  and  hands  are  open  for  the  spread  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom:  and  that  the  exertions  of  our  Board  are  to,*so  great  an 
; extent  circumscribed  and  restrained  by  the  want  of  necessary  funds  to  carry 
>on  the  work.  0ur  condition  and  our  duty  as  a  denomination,  in  respect  to  this 
department  of  our  work,  plainly  shows  that  the  state  of  the  world  must  be  still 
more  plainly  laid  before  our  Churches— Missionary  information  far  more  ex¬ 
tensively  disseminated— obligation  to  Christ,  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom, 
more  earnestly  inculcated,  and  the  duty  and  blessedness  of  fervent  and 
persevering  prayer  for  the  spresd  of  his  everlasting  Gospel,  more  constantly 
set  forth  and  urged  upon  the  followers  of  Christ. 


